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** I AM jproinf to offer to the publick the Translation of a 'work« y^ 
which, tor wisdom and force, is in higher fame and considera- 
tion, than almost any other that has yet appeared amongst 
men:" it is in this wa}r, that Thomas Gorcton begins The 
Discourses, which he has inserted into his rendering of Tacitus ; 
and I can find none better to introduce this volume, which my 
readers owe to Gordon's affectionate and laborious devotion. 
Caius Cornelius Tacitus, the Historian, was living under those 
Emperors, who reigned from the year u to the year 1 17, of the 
Chnstian era ; but the place and the date of his birth are alike 
uncertain, and the time of his death is not accurately known. 
He was a friend of the jrounger Pliny, who was bom in the 
year 61 ; and, it is possible, they were about the same age. 
Some of Pliny's letters were written to Tacitus: the most 
famous, descnbes that eruption of Mount Vesuvius, which 
caused the death of old Pliny, and overwhelmed the cities of 
Pompeii and of Herculaneum. ^The public life of Tacitus 
^ beiran under Vespasian ; and, therefore, ne must nave witnessed 
some pari ot the reign of Nero : and we read in him, too^ that 
Tin w|^ji :^iYP after AeaocMJon of the Emi^ T''^ j." 
tne vear 77, JuliuT'^vgirTCOia, tnen Consul, ~Detrothed bit 
daughter to Tacitus ; and they were married in the following = i j 

year. In 88^ Tacitus was Praetor ; and at the Secular Games of i i i[ 

Domitian, be was one of the Qidndidmviri: these were sad , | !J 

and solemn officers, guardians of the Sibylline Verse; and .[ 

intercessors for the Roman People^ during their grave , il 

centenaries of praise and worship. 
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X introduction: 

From a passage in '*The Life of Agricola," we may believe 
that Tacitus attended in the Senate; for he accuses himself 
as one of that frightened assembly, which was an unwilling 
participator in the cruelties of Domitian. In the year 97, when 
the Consul Virginius Rufus died^ Tacitus was made Consul 
Suffecius; and he delivered the funeral oration of his pre- 
decessor : Pliny says, that " it completed the good fortune of 
Rufus, to have his panegyric spoken by so eloquent a man." 
From this, and from other sayings, we learn that _^acitus was a 
fan|o^« a<^Y"^'g - and his " Dialogue about Illustrious Urators"" 
bears witness to his admirable taste, and to his practical know- 
ledge of Roman eloquence : of his own orations, however, not 
a single fragment nas been left We know not, whether 
Tacitus had children ; but the Emperor Tacitus, who reigned 
b 275, traced his genealogy to the Historian. ** If we can 
prefer personal merit to accidental greatness^" Gibbon here 
observes, "we shall esteem the birth of Taatus more truly 
noble than that of Kings. He claimed his descent from the 
philosophic hbtorian, whose writings will instruct the last 
fenerations of mankind. From the assiduous study of his 
immortal ancestor, he derived his knowledge of the Roman 
Constitution and of human nature." This Emperor gave 
orders, that the writings of Tacitus should be placed in all the 
public libraries ; and tnat ten copies should be taken annually, 
at the miblic diarge. Notwithstanding the Imperial anxiety, 
a valtiaole part of Tacitus is lost : indeed we might argue, from 
the solicitude of the Emperor, as well as from his own 
** distinction," that Tacitus could not be generally ix>pular; 
and. , JB the sixteenth century.^ a great P^P' Q" ^' ^*"* ^^ 



m. 



^f^ju^eg^tptn e single m y uscnpt,jyhich^^^ 

uerman'^monasgf^ "Of his literary works, five remain ; somi 
*TairIy*Vomp"(cf(^tnc rest in fragments. Complete, are **Th< 



-.-. ^^ -- , , - r '» some 

*TairIy*Vomp"(cf(^tnc rest in fragments. Complete, are **The 
Life of Julius Agricola," **The Dialogue on Orators," and 
*The Account of Germany": these are, unfortunately, the 
minor works of Tacitus. His larger works are ** The History," 
and "The Annals." ^The History" extended from the 
second Consulship of Caifta, Ift tne year og, to the murder 
_ of Domit ian, in the year 06; and Tacitus d^rea lo write 



kne hap] 
whether 



rear ^6; 1 

em^ and of Trajan: we are ignorant, 

firmity or death prevented his design. Of " The 



Hittoryi" only nmr books nave been ptesenred; an d they 
contain th^ mwnk^ of % single year: a year, it is tnM^~ 
Mncn 9km three avil VUI, Uid UV Emperors destroyed j a 
of crimen and acddentt, and prodigies : there are few 
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sentences more powerful, than Tacitus^ enumeration of these 
calamities, in the opening chapters. The fifth book is imper- 
fect: it is of more than common interest to some people^ 
because Tacitus mentions the siege of Jerusalem by Titus; 
though what he says about the Chosen People, here and 
elsewhere^ cannot be satisfactory to them nor gratifying to their 
admirers. With this fragment, about resrplts in the provinces 
of Gaul and Syria, •* The History" ends./ /' The Ann; 
wit h the death of Augustus, in the year 1 / } and the y were 



iu nuea j antti ine aeatn oi iMero^^in gg. i'fae 
of it The^ whole of Caligulal~tne beginning iofC 



rei^n ( 
^ IS mis si q g^ 

L ,The wKole of Caligula^^e beginning'of CJauHm s. 
I end of Nero, have beeir?esjjQyed : to those, 
e style ol ^I'acituT anSTlie iiv^ and genius of ' 



contin ued 

fiber 

out 

an d the^ end of Nero, have been desjxoycd : to those, wlio 

•■ kuuW lliFstyle ol ^I'acituT anSTlie iiv^ and genius of Caligula 
and Nero, the loss is irreparable ; and the admirers of Juvenal 
must always regret, that from the hand of Tacitus we have 
only the closing scene, and not the golden prime, of Messalina. 
The works of Tacitus are too great for a Camelot volume ; 
and, therefore, I have undertaken a selection of them. I give 
entire, " The Account of Germany" and "The Life of Agricola": 
these works are entertaining, and should have a particular 
interest for English readers. I have added to them, the greater 

^ portion of the first six books, of **The Annals"; and I have 
endeavoured so to guide my choice, that it shall present the 
history of Tiberius. In this iny volume^ the chapters are not 
numbered : for the omission, I am not responsible ; and I can 
only lament, what I mayjiot control But scholars, who know 
their Tacitus, will perceive what I have left out; and to those 
others, w|io are not familiar with him, the omission can be no 
afiront would say briefly, that I have omitted some chapters, 
which describe criminal events and legal tn^^ies in Rome : 
but of these, I have retained every chapter, which preserves an 
action or a sailing of Tiberius ; and what I have inserted is a 
sufficient specimen of the remainder. I have omitted many 
chapters, which are occupied with wearisome disputes between 
the Royal Houses of Parthia and Armenia : and I have spared 
mv readers the history of Tacfarinas, an obscure and tedious 
rebel amOng the Moors; upon whose intricate proceedings 
Tacitus i^ppears to have relied, when he was at a loss for better 
materiaQ To reject anv part of Tacitus, is a painful doty; 
because the whole of him is good and valuable: but I trust, 

""that I have maintained the opity ^f IPX ^^fi tiyPr ^ remember- 
bgthat it Is to b e^ an history of a ip^n^ 
Tiberint Claodios ftero Caesar, the third master of the 
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Roman worid, derived hb origin, by either parent, hwa the 
Clandian race ; the proudest family, and one of the most noble 
and illustrious, in the ancient G)mmonwealth : the pages of 
Livy exhibit the generosity, the heroism, and the disasters, of 
the Clandii; who were of unequal fortune indeed, but always 
magnificent, in the various events of peace and war. Suetonius 
enumerates, among their ancestral honours, twent)r-eight Con- 
sulships, five Dictators, seven Censorial commissions, and 
seven triumphs: their ngnonun of J^gro^ he -say?! means jn^ 
the Sa binej^yngu^Jif^yigorous and v^^^n^^ZJet.strenuus; 

■■ftUd 'the Tong "history* of t&e CIau8[ian^ Rouse aoes not beli^ 
their gallant name. Immediately after the birth of Tiberius, or 
perhaps before it, his mother Livia was divorced from Claudius, 
and married by Au|[ustus : the Empress is revealed mysteriously 
and almost as a divme being, in the progress of ** The Annals." 
The Emperor adopted the offspring of Claudius : among the 
Romans, these legal adoptions were as valid as descent by 
blood ; and Tiberius was brought up to be, the son of Caesar. 
His natural parts were improved and strengthened, by the 
trainbg of the Forum and the camp. , Tiberius b ecame a ^ood 
^orato r ; and he gained victory And re ^ut^api5l<r7tn3^yata^ 

^^JEgamlOSCIIx^S'^^CCSji^S biithSpecuIiar 

talent wasTor literature ; 7nlhisr'"TBc" wasla peat purist, and 
afllected a wonderful precision about his words.* He composed 
some Greek poems, and a Latin Elegy upon Lucius Caesar : 
he also wrote an account of his own life, an Apologias a 
volume, which the Emperor Domitian was never tired of read- 
ing. But the favourite pursuit of Tiberius was Greek divinity ; 
liM some of the mediaeval Doctors, he frequented the by*ways 
of feligion, and amtMed his leisure with the more difficult 
problems in theology : ** Who was Hecuba's mother ?" '^ What 
poetry the Sirens chaunted?" ^What was Achilles' name^ 
when he lay hid among the women ?" The writings of Tiberius 
have an perished ; and in these dm, we have only too much 
cause to regret, that nothing of his "precision'' has come down 
to Qi. The battles of Tiberius are celebrated in the Odes of 
Horace: one of the Epistles is addressed to him; and in 
another, written to Julius Florui, an officer with Tiberius 
'Horace enquires about the learned occupations of the Imperial 

CDoOfL 
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It was fipom hb coouneroe with the Andents, as I always think, 
that Geoqie Bochaaaa derived his opinimiy strange to modeni 
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ears, that ^ a great commander must of necessity have all the 
talents of an author." Velleius Paterculns, who served with 
Tiberius in his campaigns, tells us of his firm discipline^ and of 
his kindness to the soldiers. * 

The Caesars Caius and Ludus, grandsons of Au^;astus. -^^ 

Marcellus his nephew, and Drusus the brother of Tibenus, all , \ 

died : they died young, rich in promise, the dariings of the / \\ 

Roman People ; *' Breves et infaustos Populi Romani amores;** ; * 

and thus, in the procession of events, Tiberius became the heir. \ \ 

''The Annals" open with his accession, and Tacitus has 
narrated the vicissitudes of his reign. Velleius Paterculus has ' \ • 

written its happier aspects: he describes how the ''Pax I « 

Augusta," the '' Roman Peace," delivered every quarter of the 
world from violence. He celebrates the return of Justice and 
prosperity, of order^ of mild and equable taxation, of military ) 

disapline and magisterial authority. It is like the Satumian ' \ i 

Rei^ which Virgil sings in the Eclogue " Pollia" The first 
action of Tiberius was to canonise his father, and Augustus was 
translated to the banquet of the Gods : 



ryurpntno bibiioti iMcUnf* 






Augustus was his great example ; " he not only called him, but 

considered him, divine ;" " non appelavit eum, sed fadt Deum." 

The Latin of Paterculus is here so elegant and happy, that, for ^ : 

the pleasure of the learned, I transcribe it : for others, I have f 

already given something of the sense; " Revocata in forum | 

fides ; submota e foro seditio, ambitio campo, discordia curia: 

sepultaeque ac situ obsitae, justitia, aequitas, industria, dvitati, ^ | 

redditae; accessit magistratibus auctoritas, senatui majestas, 

judidis gravitas ; compressa theatralis seditio ; recte fadendi, i 

omnibus aut incussa voluntas aut imposita necessitas. Honor- ^ 

antur recta, prava puniuntur. Suspidt potentem humilis, non 

timet Antecedit, non contemnit, humiliorem i>otens. Quando ' ! 

annona moderatior ? Quando pax laetior ? Diffusa in Orientis ^ { \ 

Ocddentisque tractus, quidquid meridiano aut septentrione ' . 

finitur, Pax Augusta,jper onmes terrarum orbis angulos metu -, i 

servat immunes. Fortuita non dvium tantummodo^ sed . * 

Urbium damna, Prindpis munificentia vbdicat Restitutae , 

urbes Asiae: vmdictae ab injuriis magistratunm provindae. i 

Honor dignis paratissimus : poena in maloi sera, sed aliqua. \ 

Superatur aequitate gratia, an^^o virtute : nam lacere racte 1 

dves soos, Frinoeps optimuT \piendo dooel; cumqne sit 

fanptrio nuudmusi exempio mijor est* 
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Tiberius reigned from the year 14, to the year 37. He died 
b the villa of Lucttllos, and he was buried in the mausoleum of 
the Caesars. The manner of his. death is variously related: 
Tacitus gives one account ; Suetonius, another. According to 
the last writer, he died like George II., alone, having just nsen 
from his bed; and he was thus found bjr his attendants: 
''Seneca cum scribit subito vocatis ministris, ac nemine 
respondente, consurrexisse ; nee procul a lectulp, deficientibus 
vinbus, concidisse.* Tiberius was tall, and beautiful. Suetonius 
tells tu of his great eyes, which could see in the dark ; of his 
broad shoulders, his martial bearing, and the fine proportion of 
his limbs : he describes, too, the unusual strength of his hands 
and fingers, especiallv of the left hand. His health was ^ood ; 
because, from his thirtieth year, he was his own physician. 
** Valetudine prosperrima usus est, tempore quidem principatus 
paene toto prope lUesa; quamvis a trigesimo aetatis anno 
arbitratu eam suo rexerit sine adjutamento consiliove medi- 
corum." The Emperor Julian describes him *' severe and grim; 
with a statesman^ care, and a soldier's firankness, curiously 
mingled :" this was in his old age. 

Whitk jfMint and twioiu tkmgM, amd miftHmg gim. 

At Rome^ is a sculpture of Tiberius ; he h represented young, 
seated, crowned with rays, exceedingly handsome and majestic : 
if the figure were not known to be a Caesar, the beholder would 
layit was a God. 

There Is another personage in ''The Annals," whose history 
there Is mutilated, and perhaps dissembled ; of whose character 
my readers may like tg know something more, than Tacitus 
has told them : I mean ge pnns . a man always to be 
remembered ; because whatever judgment we may mrm about 
his political career, and on this question the authorities are 
divkied, yet It is admitted by them all, that he i |^troduced those. 
reforms am^i^ the P raeto nan C phortf, which made thein fofl 

_^^ WK g''^c5<£lB^ r6pffeT^^ tbrone| ancrtne disposers or ihel 

Ito peaaTofficiB. To tnis minister, Vaterculur attributes as' 

'"^TBillf tlflTOfas he has bestowed upon Tiberius: "a man 
grave and courteous,* he lays, "witn 'a 'fine old-foshioned 
grace'; leisurely In bis ways, rftif^t modest ; appearing to 
be caitlessi and therefore g^ing ul his ends ; ontwwlly 
politt and traieti but an eager sou, wary, InscmtaUe, and 
vigOant* whatever be may have been in reality, he was at 
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one time valued by Tiberias. ^The whole Senate," Bacon 
says, ''dedicated an altar to Friendship as to a Goddess, in 
respect of the great Deamess of Friendship between them two : " 
and in the "Eaxxf "Of Friendship," Bacon has many deep 
sentences about the favourites ot Kings, their "Participes 
Curarum." I would summon out of '' The Annals," that episode 
of Tiberius imprisoned within the fiUling cave, and shielded by 
Sejanus from the descending root **Coelo Musa beat:" 
Sejanus has proi>itiated no Muse; and although something 
more, than the " invida tacitumitas " of the poet, lies heavy 
upon his reputation, he shall find no apologist m me. But over 
against the hard words of Tacitus, it is only fair to place the 
commendations of Paterculus, ana even Tacitus remarks, that 
after the fall of Sejanus, Tiberius became worse ; like Henry \ \ 

VI 1 1., after the fall of Wolsey. Li via and Sejanus are said by ! I.- 

Tacitus, to have restrained the worst passions of the Emperor. 
The two best authorities contradict one another ; they differ, • 
as much as our political organs differ, about the characters of 
living statesmen : and who are we, to decide absolutely, from a \i 

distance of two thousand years, at our mere caprice, and :, 

generally without sufficient evidence, that one ancient writer is \ \ 

correct ; and another, dishonest or mistaken ? This is only 
less absurd, than to prefer the groping style and thoughts of a 
modem pedant, usually a German as well, to the dear words of 
an old writer, who may be the sole remaining authority for the i ^ 

statements we presume to question ; or for those very facts, \ 

upon which our reasonings depend. And how easy it is to 
misunderstand what we read in ancient histories, to be deceived 
by the plainest records, or to put a sinister interpretation upon ' ' , 

events, which in their own time weure passed over in silence or ' 

officially explained as harmless I^HLet me take an illustration, of \ \ 

what I mean, from something recent Every one must remember \ 

the last hours of the Emperor Frederick : the avenues to his palace 
infested by armed men ; the gloom and secrecy within ; with- ; 

out, an impatient heir, and the posting to and fro of messengers. ' ^ 

We must own, that the ceremonials of the Prussian Onurt [ i 

departed in a certain measure from the ordinary mild usage I I 

of humanity ; but we attributed this to nothing more, than the 
excitement of a youthful Emperor, or the irrepressible agitation 
of German offiaala. But if these events should find a place ' 

in history, or if the annals of the Kings of Prussia should be 

iudged worth reading by a distant Age; who could blame an 
listorian for saying, that these precautions were not required 
for the peaceful and innocent devolution of the crown uom * 
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lather to his son. Would not our historian be justified, if he 
referred to the tumults and intrigues of a Praetorian election; 
if be compared these events to the darkest pages in Suetonius, 
or reminded his readers of the most criminal narratives in the 
authors of the ^Augustan History*? From Sejanus and the 
Emperor William, f return once more to Tibenns ; from the 
present Kaiser^ to a genuine Caesar. 

It is not my purpose here to abridge Tadtus, to mangle his 
translator, nor to try and say what is better said in the body 
of the volume : but when my readers have made themselves 
acquainted with Tiberius, they may be glad to find some dis- 
cussion about him, as he is presented to us in ^ The Annals" ; 
and among all the personages of history, I doubt if there be 
a more various or more debati^ character. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold thus describes him : 

CruA.hu compt rn doMdhUmd, 
DumL i mteruf ab le andgramd; 
80 Tiberku miMkam Mt^ 

And these verses express the popular belief with great felidtv : 
I must leave my readers, to make their own final iu(^^ent for 
themselves, whether Tacitus will have helped them to a 
decision, I cannot guess: he seems to me, to deepen the 
mystery of Tiberius. At a first reading, and upon the surface, 
he is hostile to the Emperor; there is no doub^ that he himself 
remained hostile, and that be wbhed bis readers to take away 
a very bad Impression : but, as we become familiar with his 
pages, as we ponder his words and compare his utterances, 
we btgin to suspect our previous Judgment; another impression 
steab upon us, and a second| and a third, until there grows 
imperceptibly within us a vision of something different Out 
of these dim and floating visions, a dearer image is gradually 
formed, with lineaments and features ; and, at length, a new 
Tiberius Is created within our minds: lust as we may have seen 
a portrait trntr^t under the artist* s band, from the intricate 
and scattered lines upon an easel Then It dawns upon us, 
that, after all, Tadtus was not really an Intimate at Capri; 
that he never received the secret confidences of Tiberius, nor 
attended upon his diversions. And at last It is borne In upon 
us, as we read, that, if we put aside rumoun and uncertain 
ffoesia whatever Tiberius does and savs is unusually fine : but 
ttiat Twtos Is not satisfied with recording words and actions; 
that 1m toppUes motives to them, and then passes judgment 
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apon bis own assumptions : that the evidence for the mnrder 
or Germanicus, for instance, would hardly be accepted in a 
court of law ; and that if Piso were there found guilty, the 
Emperor could not be touched. At any rate, we find it stated 
in ^ The Annals," that ^ Tiberius by the temptations of money . 
was incorruptible; "and he refused the le^[acies of strangers, 
or of those who had natural heirs. ^ He wished to restore the 
people to severer manners," like many sovereigns; unlike 
the most of them, **in his own household, he observed 
the ancient parsimony." Besides the **severa paupertas" of 
Camillus ana Fabricius, he had something of their primitive 
integrity; and he declined, with scorn, to be an accomplice in 
the proposed assassination of Arminins : **non fraude neque 
occuitis, sed palam et armatum, Populum Romanum hostes 
sues uldsd" He protected magistrates and poor suitors, 
agahist the nobles. He refused to add to the public burdens, 
by pensioning needy Senators t but he was charitable to poor 
debtors ; and lavish to the people^ whether Romans or Pro- 
vincials, in times of calamity and want Not least admirable 
was his quiet dignity, in periods of disturbance and of panic : he 
refused to hurry to the mutinous legions, or to a mean rebellion 
in Gaul ; and he condescended to reason excellently about bis 
behaviour, when his people were sane enough to listen. He 
was both sensible and modest : be restraint the worship of 
Augustus, ''lest through being too common it should be tum^ • t 

into an idle ceremony;'' he refused the worship of himseli^ 
except in one temple dedicated equally to the Senate and to 
the Emperor. Tiberius could be pathetic, too : ** I bewail my 
son, and ever shall bewail him," he says of Germanicus ; and 
again^ ''Eloquence is not measured by fortune^ and it is a 
suffiaent honour, if he be ranked among the ancient orators." 
"Princes are mortal;" he says again, "the Commonwealth, 
etemaL** Then his wit, how fine it was; how quick his 
humour : when he answered the tardy condolences from Troy, 
by lamenting the death of Hector : when he advised an eager 
candidate^ "not to embarrass his eloquence by impetuosity ;" 
when he said of another, a low, conceited person, "he gives 
himself the airs of a dozen ancestors, "videtnr mihi ex se 
natus:" when he muttered in the Senate, "O homines ad 
servitutem paratos : ** when he refused to become a persecutor ; 
" It would DO much better, if the Gods were allowM to manage 
their own affidrs," " Deorum iniurias Dis curae." In all this ; 
in his Insured ways, in his disfike of parade and ceremonial, 
in his modnry of flatterers and venal "patriots*; how like 
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to Charles 11^ ''the last King of England who was a man of 
parts." And no one will deny ** parts" to Tiberius ; he was 
equal to the burden of Imperial cares : the latest researches 
have discovered, that his provincial administration was most 
excellent ; and even Tacitus admits, that his choice of magis- 
trates ^^ could not have been better." He says, in another 
passage, "^The Emperor's domains throughout Italy, were 
thin ; the behaviour of his slaves modest ; the freed-men, who 
managed his house, few ; and, in his disputes with particulars, 
the courts were open and the law equal" This resembles the 
account of Antonmus Pius, by Marcus Aurelius ; and it is for 
this modesty, this careful separation between private and public 
aiibirs, that Tacitus has praised Agricola. I am well contented, 
with the|Virtues of the Antonines ; but there are thos^ who go 
"be^rond |ll have seen a book entitled " The History of that In- 
imitable Monarch Tiberius, who in the xiv year of his Reign 
requested the Senate to permit the worship of Jesus Christ; 
and who suppressed all Opposition to it" In this learned - - 
volume, it is proved out of the Ancients, that Tiberius was the 
most perfect of all sovereigns ; and be is shown to be nothing 
less than the forerunner of Saint Peter, the first Apostle and 
Ltbe nursing-father of the Christian Church. The author was a 
f Cambridge divine, and one of their Professors of mathematics : 
'*a science," Goldsmith says, '^to which the meanest intellects 
t equal" 

Upon the other hand, we have to consider that view of 
Tiberiusi which is thus shown by Milton ; 

f^> JTiMMnir Aa<4 no MIL and MOW it old; 
OidaiiduuMiom: amd/nmRomsretl/nd 
To Capnas, ai^itUmdsmaU hut ttronff, 
Oi^ the Cktrntmnianikore; with purpom then, 
HiikonidhuU mprivaU to oi^* 

This theme is enlarged by SuetonhiSi and evidently enjoyed : 
be represents Tiberius, as addicted to every established K>rm of 
vice ; and as the inventor of new nam^ new modes, and a 
new convenience, for unheard-of immoralities. These propen- 
sities of the Emperor are handled by Tacitus with more 
discretion, though be does not conceal them. I wish neither 
to condemn nor to condone Tiberius : I desire, if it be possible, 
to see bhn as be is ; and whether he be good or bad, he is 
vmr interesting. I have drawn attention to what is sood b 
"The Annalsi" because Tadtns leans with all his weight upon 
the bad ; and either explains away what is favourable^ or passes 
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over it with too light a stroke. At the end, I must conclude, as 

I began, that the character of Tiberias is a mystery. It is a 

commonplace, that no man is entirely good nor entirely evil ; 

but the histories of Tiberius are too contradictory, to be thus 

dismissed by a platitude. It is not easy to harmonise Paterculus 

with Suetonius: it is impossible to reconcile Tacitus with 

himself; or to combine the strong, benevolent ruler with the 

Minotaur of Capri. The admirers of an almost perfect prose, V 

must be familiar with a story, which is not the highest enort of ' \ 

that prose : they will remember a certain man with a double • 

nature, like all of us; but, unlike us, able to separate his | 

natures, and to personate at will his good or evil genius. I I 

Tiberius was fond of magic, and of the curious arts : it may beN ^ 

that he commanddl the secrets of which Mr. Stevenson has/ . 

dreamed 1 

The readers of ^The Annals" have seen enough of blood, of 
crime^ and of Tiberius ; and I would now engiu[e their attention 
upon a more pleasing aspect of Imperial afiairs: I wish to 
speak about the Empire itself; about its origin, its form, its 
history : and, if mv powers were equal to the task, I would 
sketch a model Emperor; Marcus Aureliosi or the elder 
Antonine. Gibbon has d^cribed the limits of the Roman 
Empire ; which " comprised the fairest part of the earth, and 
the most civilised portion of mankind." Its boundaries were 
** the Rhine and Danube, on the north ; the Euphrates, on 
the east ; towards the south, the sandy deserts of Arabia and 
Africa ;' and upon the west, the Atlantic ocean. It was over 
this extensive monarchy, that Caesar reigned ; bjr the provi- 
dence of Caesar, was the whole defended and administered. 
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u QwU Forthumvaveai f iM$ gdHum So^thm J - 

J Oiiii, O^rmaniammhofndtipairimii * * 1 < 

- 1 

The frontiers of the Empire, and its richest provinces, had ( M 

been obtained for the most part in the long wars oif the I! 

Republic The con(^uest of uaul, and the establishment of < i * 

the Empire, was achieved by Julius Caesar ) and to him, the ' 

civilised world is indebted for that majestic ** Roman Peace,* 
under which it lived and prospered for nearly nineteen cen* 
turies: the Eastern Empire was maintained in Constantinople^ 
until 1453; and the Empire of the West continued^ though in 
waning splendour, until the last Caesar abdicated his throne at 
the Older of Napoleon. The nations of modem Europe were 
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developed out of the ruin of Caesar's Empire ; and from that, 
the more civilised am:>nj^ them have obtained the politer share 
of their laws, their institutions, and their language: and to 
Caesar, i^e are indebted for those inestimable treasures of 
antiquity, which the Roman Empire and the Roman Church 
have preserved from the barbarians, and have handed on for the 
delight and the instruction of modem times. There are those, 
who can perceive in Caesar nothing but a demagogue, and a 
tyrant; and in the regeneration of the Commonwealth, nothing 
but a vulgar crime: among these, I am sorry to inscribe the 
^name of Thomas Gordop^ The supporters of thw view are' 
"generally misled, by' the specious allurements of the term 
^ Republic" Tiberius, it may be, was not a perfect ruler, and 
other sovereigns were even more ferocious ; but the excesses of 
the most reckless Emperor are hardly to be compared to the 
wholesale massacres and spoliations, which attended the last 
agonies of the expiring Commonwealth. After the Macedonian 
and Asiatic wara, we find a turbulent and servile crowd, instead 
of the old families and tribes of Roman citizens ; instead of 
allies, oppressed and plundered provinces; instead of the 
heroes of the young Republic, a set of worn-out, lewd, and 
greedy nobles. By these, the spoils of the world were appro* 
priated, and its government abused : Caesar gave the helpless 
peoples a legal sovereign, and preserved them from the lawless 
tyranny of a thousand masters. He narrates himself, that ^ he 
found the Romans enslaved by a faction, and he restored 
their liberty:" ** Caesar interpellat; ut Populum Romanum, 
pauconmi factione oppressum, in libertatem vindicat** The 
march of Caesar into Italy was a triumphal progress ; and 
there can be no doubt, that the common people received 
him gladly. Again he says, ''Nihil esse Rempublicam ; 
appellationem moido^ sine corpore et specie ; ' ** The Republic 
b nothinff but an empty name, a phantom and a shadow." That 
Caesar should have seen this, is the highest evidence of his 
genius : that Cicero did not see it, is to himself, and to his 
country, the great misfortune of his career; and to his 
admirers, one of the most melancholy events in Roman history. 
The opinions of Tacitus were not far removed from the opinions 
of Qom^ but tbev were modified by what he saw of Nerva and 
of Trajan : he teus us, how Agricola looked forward to the 
blessings of a virtuous Prince ; and his own thoughts and 
writbgs wookl have been other, than they are, had he witnessed 
Ibe Wimelcsi monarchy of Hadrian and the Antonines. The 
victims of abad Emperor were taken osoaUyfirtmi among the 
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nobles ; many of tbem were little better, tban tbeir destroyer; 

and bis marders were confined, almost invariablyi witbin tbe 

walls of Rome : but tbe benefits of tbe Imperial system were i i 

extended into all tbe provinces; and the Judj^ment-seat of ^ ^ 

Caesar was tbe protection of innumerable citizens. Many 

were tbe mistakes, manv tbe misfortunes, deplorable the 

mischiefs, of tbe Imperial administration ; I wish neither to 

deny, nor to conceal them : but here I must content myself with 

speaking broadly, with presenting a superficial view of things 





I 






Empire wasTardly a revolution'; and the venera&le names and 

forms of tbe old organisation were religiously preserved. Stillf 

tbe Consuls were elected, the Senate met and legislated, \ I 

Praetors and Legates went forth into the provinces, tbe Legions 

watched upon the frontiers, tbe lesser Magistrates performed \ 

their office ; but above tbem was Caesar, directing all things, ^ 

controlling all things; tbe Imptratar and Universal Tribune, in ' t , 

whose name all was done ; the ^ Praesens Divus," on whom ; ^ 

tbe whole depended ; at once tbe master of the Imperial 

Commonwealth, and Uie minister of the Roman People. 

^ Tbe Annals,' and the history of Tiberius, have detained us, . ^ 

for the most part, within the capital: **The Agricola" brings : k . 

us into a province of the Empire; and ''The Account of - f 

Germany" will take us among the savages beyond tbe frontier. i| 

I need scarcely mention, that our country was brought witbin \ : 

the Roman influence by Julius Caesar; but that Caesar's i [ 



< j 
1 \\ ' 



enterprise was not continued by Augustus, nor by Tiberius ; 
though Caligula celebrated a fictitious triumph over the uncon- < \ \ 

quered Britons : that a war of about forty y^ears was undertaken \ [ 

by Claudius, maintained by Nero^ and terminated bjr Domitian ; : 

who were respectively "the most stupid, the most dissolute^ and ' I 

the most timid of all tbe Emperors." It was in the British wars, ( t 

that Vespasian b^an his great careen ** monstratus &ti8 " ; but ^ . |; 

the island was not really added to the Empire, until Agricola | \ 

subdued it for Domitian. ''The Lifoof Agncola"isof ffeneral 
interest, because it preserves tbe memorv of a good and noble 
Roman : to u9l it is of special interest, oecanse it records tbe 
state of Britain when it was a dependenor of the Caesars ; 
"adjectis Britannis imperia* Our present ttsbions in history «' {• 

will not allow us to think that we bare much in common witn P 

chose natives, whom Taatus describes c but fashions diaage, in \ 

history at in other things ; and in a wiser time wo may come to | 

. i 
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know, and be proud to acknowledge, that jye have derived a ^ 
jait. gf ^w ^%*n, and pfr'^flp* our fa nest^a ccompiisuments, ~ 
_Jromjhe Celtic Britons . ^ The narfatlve^of Tacituii reqttTFCTno 
explanation; and I will only bring to the memory of my 
readers, Cowper's good poem on Boadicea. We have been 
dwelling upon the glories of the Roman Empire : it may be 
pardonable in us, and it is not unpleasing, to turn for a moment, 
I will not say to " the too vast orb * of our &te, but rather to 
that Empire which is more extensive than the Roman ; and 
destined to be, I hope, more enduring, more united, and more 

Erosperous. Horace will hardly speak of the Britons, as 
nmane being^ and he was right ; in his time^ they were not a 
portion of the Roman Worid, they had no part in the benefits of 
the Roman government : he talks of them, as beyond the con- 
fines of civuity, ''in ultimos orbis Britannos ;" as cut off by 
''the estranging sea," and there jubilant in their native prac- 
tices, "Visum Britannos hospitibus feros.** But Cowper says, 
no less truly, of a despised and rebel Queen ; 

TtMpotUrUy thaU nooff; 
if(NM imoUMUaitMeif. 

The last battles of Agricola were fought in Scotland ; and, 
in the pages of Tacitus, he achieved a splendid victory among 
the Grampian hills. Gibbon remarlo, however, " The native 
Caledonians preserved in the northern extremity of the island 
their wild independence, for which they were not less indebted 
to their pover^r than to their valour. Their incursions were 
frequently repelled and chastised ; but their country was never 
subdued. The masters of the fairest and most wealthy climates 
of the globe turned with contempt from gloomy hills assailed 
by the winter tempest, from lakes conceals in a blue mist, and 
from cold and lonely heaths, over which Uie deer of the forest 
were diased by a troop of naked barbarians.* The Scotch 
themselves are never tired of asserting, and of celebrating, 
their "independence"; Scotland imposed a limit to the victories 
of the Roman People^ Scaliger says in bis compliments to 



Jsipirtf j^nnrf Jfiiswf Jflbotfs Umm. 

Bot it may be questiooed^hether it were an unndxed blessfaigi 
10 be eandoded fimn the Empire; and to offer a sulleo resist* 
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ance to its inestimable gifts of humane life^ of mannersi and of 
civility. 

To these things, the Germans also have manifested a strong 
dislike ; and thev are more censurable than the Scotch, because 
all their knowleoge of the Romans was not derived from the 
intercourse of war. '* The Germany ' of Tacitus is a document, 
that has been much discussed ; and these discussions may be 
numbered amon^ the most flaf^rant examples of literary intem- 
perance : but this will not surprise us, when we allow for the 
structure of mind, the language, and the usual productions of 
those, to whom the treatise is naturally of the greatest import- 
ance. In the description of the Germans, Tacitus goes out of 
his way to laugh at the " licentia vetustatis," ^ the debauches 
of pedants and antiquarians;" as though he suspected the 
fortunes of his volume^ and the future distinctions of the Teu- 
tonic genius. For sane readers, it will be enough to remark, 
that the Germany of Tacitus was limited, upon the west, by the 
natural and proper boundary of the Rhine ; that it embraced a 
portion of the Low Countries ; and that, although he says it . ^ 

was confined within the Danube, yet the separation is not clear ; f . 

between the true Germans and those obscurer tribes, whose ^ i 

descendants furnish a long enumeration of titles to the pre sent _ . 

^ melancholy sovereign of j^he. House of Austria. GibBonl-enfmks, "* i • * 

witblirs'usual sense,'^Tn their primitive state of simplicity and ;* / 

independence, the Germans were surveyed by the discerning e^e^ | r. 

and delineated by the masterly pencil of Tacitus, the first his- ' E 

torian who supplied the science ot ph ilosophy to the study of facts. \ 

The expressive conciseness of his descriptions has deserved i 

to exercise the diligence of innumerable antiquarians^ and to | -^ ' 

excite the genius and penetration of the philosophic historians j. " ; 

of our own time.* Upon afew sentences out of the'* Germania'; s .{ 

v/hicli relate lo liie kings, lo ihc liolJing of land, to the public • ? [ 

assemblies, and to the army ; an imposing structure of English '. i 

constitutional history has been erected : our modem historians * \ 

look upon this treatise with singular approval ; because it ( ;1 

shows them, they say, the habits of their own forefathers in } i •' 

their native settlements. They profess to be enchanted with | | *^ 

all they read ; and, in their works, they betray their descent *< . 

from the ancestors they admire. Gibbon says, prettiljr, •'When- l j 

ever Tacitus indulges himself in those beautiful episodes, in ] I 

which he relates some domestic transaction of the damans or . r « 

of the Parthian s, his principal object is to relieve the attention j 1. 

of the reader from an uniform scene of vice and misery.* < '•! 

Whether he succeeds, I must leave my ruulers to decider \ 
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Tadtufl describes the quarrels of the Germans ; fought, then 

with weapons ; now, with words : their gambling, their sloth, 

I their drunkenness. ** Strong beer, a liquor extracted with very 

j little art from wheat or barley, and corrupUd (as it is strongly 

I expressed by Tacitus) into a certain semblance of wine, was 

suflicient for the gross purposes of German debauchery." 

Tacitus informs us, too, ''that they sleep far into the day; that 

on rising they take a bath, usually of warm water; then they 

, eat" To pass an entire day and night in drinking, disgraces 

I no one: ''Dediti somno cibooue," he says; a people handed 

over to sloth and gluttony. Some of these customs are now 

almost obsolete; the baths, for instance, in others, there has 

been little alteration since the Age of Tacitus; and the 

Germans have adhered, with obstinate fidelity, to their 

\ primitive habits. Tacitus thought less of their capacity, upon 

the whole, than it is usual to think now: <*The Chattif'^^he 

says, '*for Germans, have much intelligence;' "Leur intelli- 

goice et leur finesse ^tonnent, dans des Germains." But let 

us forget these ''Tedeschi lurchi, non ragionam di lor;" and 

pass on to those manly virtues, which Tacitus records: ''To 

abandon your shield, is the basest of crimes, " relicta non bene 

parmula;" nor may a man thus disgraced be present at their 

sacred rites, nor enter their council; many, indeed, after 

escaping from battle, have ended their infamy with the 

halter. And to more shameful crimes, they awarded a sterner 

punishment: 

, BMwiJMid wronging up apiUom crsw 

# Oftdaipf wm^ ditfttUwmL andfoftoim : 

CowariU^ ¥fho wen <a daughi inlen'd alim; 
And TomidiMem Sim the waOUd hurdles ktuuf 
Wherewith they stamped them dawn, and tewfthem deep, 
Te hide their ehetmtfid wwmerp/rmn men. 



Having now surveyed the compositions in this volume, it is 
proper that we should at length devote some of our notice to 
Gordon himself, and to his manner of presenting TadtusL 
_ Thomas Gordon iras bom in Scotland ;Jhe date has not yet been 
^**^ asceytf [ned, Heis AougHt'loTiave^Bi^ircauckra'kri^nnrt^ 
university, and to have become an Advocate. Later, he went 
to London ; and taught languages. Two pamphlets on the 
Bangoriaa controversy brought him into notice ; and he wrote 
many religious and political dissertations. "A Defence of 
Primitive Christianity, M^atnst the Exhorbitant Claims of Fana- 
tical and Dissaflfected Clergymeo ;* "Tracts on ReUgioo, and 
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on the Jacobite Rebellion of '45 ;" ''The Pillars of Priestcraft 
and Orthodoxy Shaken ;" " A Cordial (or Low Spirits ;" are the 
titles of some of his compositions. In politics, and in theology, 
he was a republican and free-thinker: ne translated and edited 
*' The Spirit of Ecclesiastics in All Ages f he was a contributor 
to "The Independent Whig;" and in a series of "Cato^s 
Letters," he discoursed at ease upon his usual topics. The 
Tacitus was p ublished ^in_j ^2^ in two volumes folio : long 
dissertations are mserted in cUner volume ; the literature in 
them excellent, the politics not so good : the volumes, as well 
as the several parts of them, are dedicated to some Royal and 
many Noble Patrons. Gordon has also turned Sallust into 
English : the book was published in 1744, in one handsome 
quarto; **with Political Discourses upoii that Author and 
Translations of Cicero's Four Orations against Cataline." 
JWalpole made Gordon the first commi ssio ner of wine licences. 
It is handea aown, thai Gordon was aburl^ person, ** large 'anci" 
corpulent" It is believed, that he found his way into ''The 
Dunciad," and that he is immortalised there among the 
" Canaille l^crivante ;" the line 
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is taken to be Pop^s description of him. _ Gordon die d inr 
at the same time as Dr. Middleton, the eiegant Oiographer 

Cicero : Lord Bolingbroke is said to have observed, when the | 

news was told him, " Then is the best writer in England gone, I 
and the worst" That Bolingbroke should have disliked Gordon , ? 

and his politics, does not surprise me ; but I cannot understand 7 
for what reason he, and other good judges, despised his , [! 
writings. ^ The chief glory of every peofMO arises from its ^ i 

authors," Dr. Johnson says; and happy the people, I would I 1 

assert, who have no worse writers tnan Thomas Gordon. I . ' 

wish to draw attention to Gordon's correct vocabulary, to his ? ; 

bold and pregnant language, and to his scholarly punctuation. ( 

Among our present writers, the art of punctuation is a lost 1 
accomplishment ; and it is usual now to find writings with hardly ; J 

anything but full stops ; colons and semicolons are almost '# 

obsolete ; commas are neglected, or misused ; and our slovenly £ \\ 

pages are strewn with dashes, the last resources of an untidy \ 

thinker, the certain witnesses to a careless and unfinished f 

sentence. How different, and how superior, is the way of , 
Gordon ; who, though he can be homely and familiar, never lays 
aside the well-bred and ooorteoos numners of a polished Age. 
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In his writings, the leading clauses of a sentence are distin- 
guished by their colons : the minor clauses, by their semicolons ; 
the nice meaning of the details is expressed, the pleasure and 
the convenience of his readers are alike increased, by his right 
and elegant use of commas. The comma, with us, is used as a 
loop or bracket, and for little else : l^ the more accurate scholars 
of the last Age, it was employed to indicate a finer meaning ; 
to mark an emphasis, or an elision ; to introduce a relative 
clause; to bring out the value of an happy phrase, or the 
nice precision of an epithet And thus the authors of the 
great century of prose, that orderly and spacious time, 
! I assembled their words, arranged their sentences, and mar- 

1 shalled them into careful periods : without any loss to 

! the subtile meaning of their thought, or any sacrifice of 

! vigour, they exposed their subject in a dignified proces- 

sion of stately paragraphs; and when the end is reached 
we look back upon a perfect specimen of the writer's art We 
have grown careless about form, we have little sense for balance 
! and proportion, and we have sacrificed the good manners of 

literature to an ill-bred liking for haste and noise : it has been 
\ decided, that the old way of writing is cumbersome and slow; 

I as well might some guerilla chieftain have announced to his 

I fellow-barbarians, that Caesar's legions were not swift and 

beautiful in their manoeuvres, nor irresistible in their advance. 
I have spoken of our long sentences, with nothing but full 
stops: they are variegated, here and there, witn shorter 
, sentences^ sometimes of two words ; this way of writing is 

! > common m Macaulay or in the histories of Mr. Green, and I 

have seen it recommended in Primers of Literature and 
Manuals of Composition. With the jolting and unconnected 
fragments of these authorities, I would contrast the musical 
and flowing periods of Dr. Johnson's " Lives of the Poets" : to 
study these works in solitude, will probably be sufficient to 
justify my preference; but to hear them read aloud, should 
convert the most unwilling listener into an advocate of my 
opini<Hi. 

Dr. Birkbeck Hill, in the delightful Preface to his Boswell, 
explains how he was turned hf a happy chance to the studv of 
the literature of the eighteenth centtuy ; and how he read on 
and on in the enchanttnff pages of ^The Spectator.* " From 
Addison in the course of lime I passed on,* he continues, ^ to 
the other great writers of his and the succeeding age^ finding 
b theur exquisitely dear style, their admirable common-sense. 
and their ireedom hwa all the tricks of afibctation, a ddightlul 
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contrast to so manv of the eminent authors of onr own time.** 
These words mi^ht be used of Gordon : I do not claim for him 
the style of Addison, nor the accomplished negligence of Gold- 
smith; these are graces beyond the reach of art; but he 
exhibits the common-sense, and the dear style, of the eighteenth 
century. Like all the good writers of his time, he is unaffected 
and ** simplex munditiis"; he has the better qualities of Pyrrha, 
and is ** plain in his neatness." In Mr. Ward's edition of the 
English Poets, there may be read side by side a notice of 
Collins and of Gray ; the one by Mr. Swinburne, the other by 
Mr. Matthew Arnold : I make no allusion here to the greatness 
of either poet, to the merits of either style, nor to the value of 
either criticism. But the essay upon Gray is quiet in tone: 
it has an unity of treatment, and never deserts the principal 
subject ; it is suffused with light, and full of the most delicate 
allusions : the essay on Collins, by being written in superlatives 
and vague similes, deafens and perplexes the reader ; and the 
author, by squandering his resources, has no power to make fine 
distinctions, nor to exalt one part of his thesis above another. 
These two performances illustrate the last quality in Gordon, 
and in the old writers, to which I shall draw attention : they 
were always restrained in their utterances, and therefore they 
could be discriminating in their judgments ; they could be 
emphatic without noise, and deep without obscurity, ornamental 
but not vulgar, carefully arranged but not stiff or artificial. 




followed : hisorthography has been modernised a little, thouf^h not 



by my hands, nor with my consent \ and I have observed without 
regret, that some of Gordon's original spellings have eluded the 
vigilance of the printer : that stem official would by no means 
listen to my entreaties for the long '* SS," the turn-over words, or 
the bounteous capitals, which add so much to the seductive and 
sober dignity of an eighteenth-century page ; but, on the wbolci 
we have given a tolerable reproduction of Gordon's folia In 
the second edition, he himself made more changes than im- 
provements. I will not say, that Gordon has always conveyed 
the exact meaning of the sentences of Tacitus : but he has 
done what is better, and more difficult ; he has grasped the 
broad meaning of his author, and caught something of his lofty 
spirit **A translation," he says, ** ought to read like an 
original;" and Gordon has not foiled, I think, to reach this 
pe^ection. It is not commonly attained among translators s 
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Gordon says, of one rendering of Tacitus, "Tis not the fire of 
Tacitus, but his embers; quencEecCwitC* English words, jcold . 
^,fly"i p/itiiiriro Of the author of another version, he^^says 
•* Learn ingls his chief accomplishment, and thence his transla- 
, tion is a very poor one." This judgment is true of most modem 

translations from the Ancients ; they may be correct versions, 
I but are miserable English : the authors, while studying the 

most perfect models of the art of writing, have produced copies 
. which are not literature at all. From this low company, I 

I would rescue Sir Charles Bowen's "Virgil" : a delightful poem, 

\ to those who are ignorant of Latin ; an exquisite production, 

i and an amazing triumph, to those who converse with the 

originaL //There are many English translations of Tacitus: 
I the first, by Sir Henry Savile and '^ one Green way '' ; the former, 

I says Gordon, " has performed like a schoolmaster, the latter like 

I a school-boy." Anthony \ Wood writes in another strain, in 

] the " Athenae Oxonienis" : **A rare Translation it is, and the 

Work of a very Great Master indeed, both in our Tongue and 
that Story. For if we consider the difficulty of the Original, and 
the Age wherein the Translation lived, it is both for the exact- 
ness of the version, and the chastity of the Language, one of 
the most accurate and perfect translations that ever were made 
bto English." There is a rendering b^ Murphy, diffuse and 
poor; a dilution' of Gordon, worthy neither of Tacitus nor of 
the English tongue. There are translations, too^ into almost 
every modem language: I would give the highest praise to 
i ^ Davanzati; a scholar of Tuscany, who lived in the sixteenth 

century. In French, I cannot but admire the labours of M. 
Buraouf : although the austere rules, the precise constractions, 
and the easy comportment of the French prose are not suited 
to the style of Tacitus, and something of his weight and brevity 
are lost ; yet the translator never loses the depth and iubtilty 
of his author's meanmg ; his work is agreeable to read, and 
very useful to consult The maps and the genealogical tables 
In me three volumes of Messrs. Church and BrodribVs transla- 
tion are also of the greatest service, and the notes are sometimes 
most amusing. 

Of Tacitus himself there is little for me to say : those, who 
know hun, can judge for themselves ; to those who do not, no 
words are able to convey an adequate impression. ** Who is 
able to infuse into mcL* QsrdiiuU Newman asks, **or how 
ihall I imbibe, a sense or the peculiarities of the style of Cicero 
or Virgili if I have not read their writings ? No description, 
bowever complete^ could convey to my mind an exact likeness of 
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a tune, or an harmony, which I have never heard ; and still less 
of a scent, which I have never smelled : and if I said that 
Mozart's melodies were as a summer sky, or as the breath of 
Zephvr, I shall be better understood by those who knew Mozart, 
than bv those who did not" These truths are little remembered 
by modem critics : though, indeed, it is not possible to convey to 
a reader adequate notions about the style of an author, whom 
that reader has not pondered for himself ; about his thoughts 
or his subjects, it may be different Still, I may write something 
about the manner of Tacitus, which will not violate Cardinu 
Newman's laws, nor be an outrage to taste and common-sense. 
*' It is the great excellence of a writer." says Dr. Johnson, ''to 
put into his book as much as it will hold : " and if this judgment 
be sound, then is Tacitus the greatest of all writers in prose. 
Gordon says of him, *' He explains events with a redundancy of 
images, and a frugality of words : his images are many, but 
close and thick ; his words are few, but pointed and glowing ; 
and even his silence is instructive and aflecting. Whatever he 
says, you see ; and all, that you see, affects you. Let his words 
be ever so few, his thought and matter are always abundant 
His imagination is boundless, yet never outruns his judgment ; 
his wisdom is solid and vast, yet always enlivened by his 
imagination. He starts the idea, and lets the imagination 
pursue it; the sample he gives you is so fine, that you are 
presently curious to see the whole piece, and then you have 
your share in the merit of the discovery ; a compliment which 
some able writers have forgot to pay to their readers." I would 
remark here, that many of the old writers give me the sense of 
handling things, they are definite and solid ; while some of the 
moderns appear to play with words only, and never to come up 
with the objects of tneir pursuit : ^ we are too often ravished 
with a sonorous sentence," as Dr. Johnson says, ''of whidi. 
when the noise is past, the meaning does not long remain.** 
But of Tacitus, Gordon says, " His words and phrases are 
admirably adapted to hb matter and conceptions, and make 
impressions sudden and wonderful upon the mind of man. 
Stue is a part of genius, and Tadtus had one peculiar to him* 
self ; a sort of language of his own, one fit to express the 
amazing vigour of his spirit, and that redundancy of reflections 
which tor force and fireqoency are to be equalled by no writer 
before nor since." 

Dr. Johnson, however, says in another place, ^'Tacitos, Sir, 
seems to me rather to have made notes for an hbtorical work, 
than to have written a history :* I most own, that opon Uie 
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tabject of Tacitus, I prefer the sentiments of Gordon ; and 
Montaigne would agree with me, for he sa]rs, ** I do not know 
any author, who^ in a work of history, has taken so broad a 
riew of human events, or given a more just analysis of par- 
ticular characters." The impressions of Tacitus are indeed 
wonderful : I doubt, whether volumes could bring us nearer to 
the mutinous legions, than the few chapters in which he records 
their history. I am always delighted by Gordon's way of 
telling the battle, in which the iron men of Sacrovir were over- 
thrown ; the account begins on page 159. Then how satis- 
fying is the narrative of the wars in Germany, of the shipwreck, 
of the funeral of Varus and the slaughtered legions; how 
pleasing the description of GermanicuV antiquarian travels in 
£gypt, and in Greece. Though Tacitus is not a maker of 
** descriptions," in our modem sense : there is but one '' descrip- 
tion" in ''The Annals," so far as I remember, it is of Capn ; 
and it is not the sort, that would be quoted by a reviewer, as a 
''beautiful cameo of description." with Tacitus, a field of 
battle is not an occasion for ** word-painting," as we call it ; the 
battle is always first, the scenery of less importance. He tells, 
what it is necessary to know ; but he is too wise to think, that 
we can realise from words, a place which we have never seen ; 
and too soimd in his taste, to forget the wholesome boundaries 
between poetry and prose. This is the way of all the ancient 
writers. In a work on *' Landscape," I remember that Mr. 
Hamerton mourns over the Commentaries of Caesar ; because 
they do not resemble the letters of a modem war>correspondent ; 
Asdiam, on the other hand, a man of real taste and learning, 
says of the Commentaries, "All things be most perfectly done 
by him ; in Caesar only, could never yet foult be found." I 
agree with Ascham : I think I prefer the Commentaries as they 
are, chaste and quiet ; I really prefer them to Mr. Kinglake's 
"Crimean War," or to Mr. Forbes^ Despatches, or even to the 
most effusive pages of Mr. Stanley's book on Africa. 

In "The Life of Agricola," I would mention the simplicity of 
the treatment and the excellence of the taste. Tacitus does 
not redte the whole of Roman history, nor assemble all the 
worthies out of PlutardL Agricola u not compared to the 
pyramidsi to the Flavian circus, nor to any works, of art and 
literature : these flights of imagination were not known to the 
Ancients ; but hi a learned modem, I have seen Dante com* 
pared to Wagnei^s operai. to the Parthenon and St Peter's, 
and to Justinian's code. The sanctities of private life are not 
violated 1 yet we know everything^ that it is decent to 
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about Agricola. Lord Coleridge has given a beautiful \ 
rendering of the closing passages of ''The Agricola," in his 
account of Mr. Matthew Arnold: these elegant papers are 

not only models of good English ; but are conspicuousi ! i | 

among recent obituary notices, for their fine taste and their \ 

becoming reticence. From the excesses of modern biographers. \ \ 

Tacitus was in little danger ; thanks to his Roman sense, and '- •' 

to the qualities of the Roman Language. "Economy," sa^rt > ;. ) 

Mr. Symonds, " is exhibited in every element of this athletic \ \ 

tongue. Like a naked gladiator all bone and muscle, it relies .' i 
upon bare sinewy strength." That author speaks of "the 
austere and masculine virtues of Latin, the sincerity and brevity 
of Roman speech ;" and Tacitus is, beyond any doubt, the 
strongest, the austerest, the most pre^ant of all the Romans. 

"Sai^yty^y says Mr. Matthew Arnold, m conclusion, "thatja ^h e. ) 

great virtue of the ancj entliterature ; the want of that is the • S - 

■prcat defect of the modem7iir?ptrcr6rall its variety and power." \, 

"It IS impossible to read the great ancients, without losing 1 

something of our caprice and eccentricity. I know not how it ^ ^ 

is, but theur commerce with the ancients appears to me to pro- ' I 

duce, in those who constantly practise it; a steadying and com* .•* 

posing effect upon the judgment, not of literary works only, but ! 

of men and events in genial They are like persons who have '1 

had a very weighty and impressive experience ; they are more . ^ 

truly than others under the empire of facts, and more Indepen* ^ 

dent of the language current among those with whom they live.** ^ I 

It has been told of Cardinal Newman, that he never liked to I 

pass a single day, without rendering an English sentence into ? 

Latin. To converse with the Roman authors, to handle their / \ 
precise and sparing language, is, I can well believe it, a most 
wholesome discipline ; and the most efficient remedy against 
those faultu of diffuseness, of obscurity, and of excess, which are 
only too common among the writers of our day. It may have 

been to this practice, that Cardinal Newman owed something of |. 

his deamessi and of his exquisite simplicity : and for bis style^ / 

he should be idolised by every one who has a taste for literature. ] I 

I have said many things in praise of the andent anthors : it I 

pleases me, as I finish, to ofier mv humble tribute to an author f 
who is qnito oar own ; to one^ who b all hit writings has be- 
queathed OS perfect modds of chaste^ of Inddv and of mdodkMS 
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A,Db 14 AND I5i 



I 



If : 



Kings were the original Magistrates of Rome : Lodas Bratnt 

founded Liberty and the Consolship: Dictators were chosen 

occasionally, and used only in pressing exigencies. Little more 

than two years prerailed the supreme power of the Decern- 

virate^ and the consular jurisdiction of the military Tribones 

not very many. The domination of Cinna was bot short, that 

of Sylla not long. The authority of Pompey and Crassus was 

quickly swallowed up in Caesar ; that of Lepidus and Anthony 

in Augustus. The Commonwealth, then long distressed and 

exhausted by the rage of her dril dissensions^ fell easily into ^\ 0* -j 

his hands, and over her he assumed a sovereign dominion ; yet 

softened with a venerable name, that of Prince or Chief of the , 

Senate. But the several revolutions in the ancient free state of \ 

Rome, and all her happy or disastnms events, are already j 

recorded by writers of signal renown. Nor even in the reign '4 

of Augustus were there wanting authors of distinction and | 

genius to have composed his story; till by the prevailing spirit f 

of lisar, flattery, and abasement they were checked. At to the | 

succeeding Princes, Tiberius, Caligula, daudios^ and Neco; i 
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the dread of their tyranny, whilst they yet reigned, falsified 
their history; and after their fall, the fresh detestation of their 
cnselties inflamed their Historians. Hence my own design of 
recounting briefly certain incidents in the reign of Augustus, 
chiefly towards his latter end, and of entering afterwards more 

E' "\y into that of Tiberias and the other three ; unbiassed as I 
in this undertaking by any resentment, or any affection ; all 
. influences of these personal passions being far from me. 

When, after the fall of Brutus and Cassius, there remained 
none to fight for the Commonwealth, and her arms were no 
longer in her own hands; when Sextus Pompeius was 
utteriy defeated in Sicily, Lepidus bereft of his command. 
Marc Anthony slain ; and of all the chie£i of the late Dictatcfi's 
party, only Octaviut his nephew was left; he put off the 
invidious name of Triumvir, and styling himself Consul, pre- 
tended that the jurisdiction attached to the Tribuneship was his 
highest aim, as in it the protection of the populace was his only 
view: but when once he had laid hit foundations wider, secured 
the soldiery by liberality and donations, gained the people by 
store of provisions, and charmed all by the blessings and sweet- 
ness of public peace, he began by politic gradations to exalt . 
himself, to extend hit domination, and with his own power to 
consolidate the authority of the Senate, jurisdiction of the 
Magistrate, and weight and force of the Laws ; usurpations in 
which he was thwarted by no man : all the bravest Republicans 
and his oiost daring foes were slain in battle, or gleaned up 
by the late sanguinaiy proscriptions ; and for the surviving 
Nobility, they were covered with wealth, and distraguished with 
public honoursb according to the measure of their debasement, 
and promptness to bondage. Add, that all the creatures of 
thit new Power, who in the lots of public freedom had 
gained private fortunes, preferred a servile condition, safe and 
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possessed, to the revival of andent liberty with personal peril 
Neither were the Provinces averse to the present Revoliition» 
and Sovereignty of one ; since under that of the people and 
Senate they had lived m constant fear and mistrusti sorely rent 
and harassed as they were by the raging competition amongst 
our GrandeeSi as well as by the grievous rapine and exactions 
of onr Magistrates; in vain too^ under these their oppresstonSi 
had been their appeal to the protection of the law% which were 
utterly enfeebled and borne down by might and violence^ by 
faction and parties ; nay, even by subornation and money. 

Moreover, Augustus, in order to fortify hb domination 
with collateral bulwarks, raised his sistei^ son Claudius 
Marcellus, a perfect youth, to the dignity of Pontiff and that of 
iEdile ; preferred Marcus Agrippa to two successive Consulships, 
a man in truth meanly bom but an accomplished soldier, and 
the companion of his victories ; and Marcellus, the husband of 
Julia, soon after dying, chose him for his son-in«law« Even the 
sons of his wife, Tiberius Nero, and Claudius Drusus, he 
dignified with high military titles and commands ; though his 
house was yet supported by descendants of his own blood. 
For into the Julian family and name of the Csesars he had 
already adopted Lucius and Caius, the sons of Agrippa; and 
though they were but children, neither of them seventeen years 
old, vehement had been his ambition to see them declared 
Princes of the Roman Youth and even designed to the Consul- 
ship; while openly, he was protesting against admitting these 
early honours. Presently, upon the decease of Agrippa, were 
these his children snatched away, either by their own natural 
but hasty fiue, or by the deadly fraud of their step-mother 
Uvia; Lucius on his journey to command the armies in Spain ; 
Caius in his return from Armenia, ill of a wound: and as :^ | 

Drososi OHO of her own sons, had been loog sinos d^ 
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Tiberias remained sole candidate for the toccession. Upon 
thii object, centred all princely honours ; he was by Augustus 
adopted for his son, assumed Colleague in the Empire, partner. 
b the jurisdiction tribunitial, and presented under all these 
dignities to the several armies : instances of grandeur which 
were no longer derhred from the secret schemes and plottings 
of his mother, as in times past, while her husband had un- 
eacoeptionable heirs of his own, but thenceforth bestowed at her 
open suit For as Augustus was now very aged, she had over 
him obtained such absolute sway, that for her pleasure he 
banished into the Isle of Planasia his only surviving grandson, 
Agrippa Postumus ; one^ in truth, destitute of laudable accom- 
plishments, in his temper tmtractable, and stupidly conceited of 
his mighty strength, but branded with no misdemeanour or 
transgression. The Emperor had withal set Germanicus, the 
too of Drusus, over eight legions quartered upon the Rhine, 
and obliged Tiberius to adopt him, though Tiberius had then 
a son of his own, one of competent years ; but it was the study 
of Augustus, to secure himself and the succession by variety of 
stays and engraftments. War at that time there was none, 
except that in Germany, kept on foot rather to abolish the 
disgrace sustained by Quinctilius Varus, there slain with his 
army, than from any ambition to enlarge the Empire, or for any 
other valuable advantage; In profound tranquillity were affairs 
at Romti To the Magistrates remained their wonted names ; 
of the Romans the younger sort had been bom since the battle 
of Actium, and even most of the old during the civil wars : 
liow km were then living who had seen the ancient free 
Statel 

The fraoM and economy of Rome behig thus totally over* 
tufaed, amoogst the'Romans were no longer found any tracee 
of their primitivt spirit, or attachment to the vktoous institu- 
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tjoni ,^ fntiq aity. But as the equality of the whole wasa 

extinguished by the sovereignty of one^ all men regarded theH 

orders of the Prince as the only rule of conduct and obedience ; 

nor felt they any anxiety, while Augustus yet retained vigour of 

lifCi and upheld the credit of his administration with public 

peace, and the imperial fortune of his house. But when he 

became broken with the pressure of age and infirmities ; when 

his end was at hand, and thence a new source of hopes and 

views was presented, some few there were who began to reason 

idly about the blessings and recovery of Liberty; many dreaded 

a civil war, others longed for one ; while far the greater part 

were uttering their several apprehensions of their future 

masters; ''that naturally stem and savage was the temper of 

I Agrippa, and by his public contumely enraged into fury; and 

neither in age nor experience was he equal to the weight of 

Empire. Tiberius indeedj iad anjved-at Jnl ness of yearM md 

: jras a distjn guishedcap tain, but possessed thejnveterate gn^ 

^ntai led upon the Claudian race; and many indications of 

i cruel nature escaped him, in spite of all his aru to disguise it \ 

^ besides that from his early b&acy he was trained up in a 

I reigning house, and even in his youth inured to an accumulation 

!of power and honours, consulships and triumphs : nor during 
the several years of his abode at Rhodes, where^ under the 
plausible name of retirement, a real banishment was covered, 
1 did he exercise other occupation than that of meditatmg fiittupe 
I vengeance^ studying the arts of treachery, and practising secreti 
abominaUe sensualities : add to these considerations, that of 
his mother, a woman inspired with aU the tyranny of her sex ; 
yes, the Romans must be under bondage to a woman, and 
moreover enthralled by two youths, who would first combine to 
oppress the States and then fallhig Into d is sensieo, read it 
piecemeal* 
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While Uie public wis engaged in these and the like 
debaters the illness of Augustus waxed daily more grievous; 
and some strongly suspected the pestilent practices of his wife. 
For there bad been, some months before, a rumour abroad, that 
Augustus having singled out a few of his most faithful servants, 
and taken Fabius Maximus for his only companion, had, with 
no other retinue, sailed secretly over to the Island of Planasia, 
there to visit his Grandson Agrippa ; that many tears were shed 
on both skies, many tokens of mutual tenderness shown, and 
hopes from thence conceived, that the unhappy youth would be 
restored to his own place in his Grandfather's family. That 
Maximus had disclosed it to Martia, she to Livia ; and thence 
the Emperor knew that the secret was betrayed : that 
Maximus being soon after dead (dead, as it was doubted, 
through fear, by his own hands), Martia was observed, in her 
lamentations and groans at his funeral, to accuse herself as the 
sad cause of her husband's destruction. AVhatever truth was in 
all this, Tiberius was scarce entered lUyrium, but he was hastily 
recalled by his mother's letters : nor is it fully known whether 
at his return to Nola, he found Augustus yet breathing, or 
already breathless. For Livia had carefully beset the palace, 
and all the avenues to it, with detachmenu of the guards ; and 
good news of his recovery were from time to time given out 
When she had taken all measures necessary in so great a 
conjimcture, in one and the same moment was published the 

of Augustus, and the accesMon of Tiberius. 
(^ The first feat of this new reign was the murder^ young 
Agrippa : the assassin, a bold and determined Centurion, 
found him destitute of arms, and little apprehending such a 
destiny, yet was scarce able to despatdi him. Of this trans- 
actMMi Tiberius avoided any mentkm in the S«iate : he would 
have it pais for done by the commands of Angustui } at if he 
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had transmitted written orders to the Tribunei who guarded 
Agrippa, ^ to slay him the instant he heard of his grandfather's 
decease.* It is very true that Augustus had made many and 
vehement complaints of the young man's obstinate and unruly 
demeanour, and even solicited from the Senate a decree to 
authorise his banishment: but he never hardened himself 
against the sentiments of nature, nor in any instance dipped his 
hands in his own blood; neither is it credible that he would 
barbarously sacrifice the life of his grandson for the security 
and establishment of his step-son* More probable it is, that 
this hasty murder was purely the work of Tiberius and Livia ; 
that the young Prince^ hated and dreaded by both, fell thus 
untimely, to rid the one of his apprehensions and a rival, and 
to satiate in the other the rancorous spirit of a step-mother. 
When the Centurion, according to the custom of the army, 
acquainted Tiberius, ''that his commands were executed ;" he 
answered, ''he had commanded no such execution, and the 
Centurion must appear before the Senate, and for it be answer- 
able to them.' This alarmed Sallustius Crispus, who shared 
in all his secret counsels, and had sent the Centurion the 
warrant: he dreaded that he should be arraigned for the 
assassination, and knew it equally perilous either to confess the 
truth, and charge the Emperor ; or falsely to dear the Emperor, 
and accuse himsell Hence he had recourse to Livia, and 
warned her, "never to divulge the secrets of the palace, never 
to expose to public examination the ministers who advised, nor 
the soldiers who executed : Tiberius should beware of relaxing 
the authority of the Prince, by referring all things to that of the 
Senate ; since it was the indispensable prerogative of sovereignty 
for all men to be accountable only to one." 

Now at Rome^ Consuls, Senators, and Roman Knights^ 
were all mshing with emulation into bondage^ and the higher 
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the quality of each the more false and forward the men; all 
careful so to frame their (aces, as to reconcile ialse joy for the 
accession of Tiberius, with feigned sadness for the loss of 
Augustus ; hence they intermingled fears with gladness, wail- 
mgs with gratuUtions, and all with servile flattery. Sextus 
Pompeius and Sextus Apuldus, at that time Consuls, took first 
the oath of fidelity to Tiberius; then administered it to Sdus 
Strabo and Caius Turranius; the former Captain of the 
Praetorian Guards, the other Intendant of the Public Stores. 
The oath was next given to the Senate^ to the people, and to 
the soldiery : all by the same Consuls; for Tiberius affected to 
derive all public transactions from the legal ministry of the 
Consuls, as if the ancient Republic still subsisted, and he were 
yet tmresolved about embracing the sovereign rule : he even 
owned in his edict for summoning the Senate, that he issued 
it by virtue of the Tribunitial power, granted him under 
Augustus. The edict, too, was short and unexceptionably 
modest It imported that, **they were to consider of the 
funeral honours proper to be paid his deceased Father : for 
hhnself he would not depart from the corpse ; and further than 
this edict implied, he claimed no share in the public administra- 
tion.* Yet from the moment Augustus was dead, he usurped 
all the prerogatives of imperial state, gave the word to the Prae- 
torian Cohorts ; had soldiers about the palace, guards about his 
person, went guarded in the street, guarded to the Senate, and 
bore all the marks of Majesty : nay, he writ letters to the several 
armies in the imdisguised style of one already their Prince : 
nor did he ever hesitate in expressiooi or speak with perplesity, 
but when he spoke to the Senate. The chief cause of his 
obscurity there proceeded fro rn^ hirJearof Ggrmanicus : he 
dreaded that he^ who was master of lb mimjrl^ions^ of 
numberless auxiliaries, and of all the allies of Rome ; he, who 
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was the darling of the people, might wish rather to possess the 
Empirei than to wait for it ; he likewise^ in this mysterious way 
of dealing with the Senate, sought Ctdse glory, and would rather 
seem by the Commonwealth chosen and called to the Empire^ 
than to have crept darkly into it by the intrigues of a woman, 
or by adoption from a superannuated Prince. It was also 
afterwards found, that by this abstruseness and counterfeit 
irresolution he meant to penetrate into the designs and inclina- 
tions of the great men : for his jealom s pint^constryed all their 
words, all their looks, into crimes ; and stored them up in his 
heart against a day of vengeance. 

AVhen he first met the Senate, he would bear no other business 
to be transacted but that about the funeral of Augustus. His 
last will was brought in by the Vestal Vbgins ; in it Tiberius 
and Liria were appointed his heirs, Livia adopted into the 
Julian family, and dignified with the name of Augusta: into the 
next and second degree of heirship he adopted his grand- 
children and their children ; and in the third degree he named 
the great men of Rome, most of them hated by him, but out of 
vainglory he named them, and for future renown. His legacies 
were not beyond the usual bounds ; only he left to the Roman 
people four hundred thousand great sesterces,* to the populace 
or common sort, thirty-five thousand; to every common soldier 
of the Praetorian Guards, a thousand small sesterces,' and to 
every soldier of the Roman legions three hundred.* The 
funeral honours were next considered. The chief proposed 
were these: Asinius Callus moved that *'the ftmeral should 
pass through the Triumphal Cate :" Ludus Ammtius, **that 
the titles of all the laws which ha had made, and the names 
of all the nations which he had conquered, should be carried 
before the corpse :" Valerius Messala added, that *'the oath of^ 
* )C36s.soo. • ;{«, <s. 8d. • ;f f. los. 
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Allegiance to Tiberias should be renewed every year;* and 
being asked by Tiberius, ** whether at his instigation he had 
made that motion?" ** I spoke it as my opinion," says Messala ; 
''nor will I ever be determined by any bat my own, in things 
which concern the commonweal ; let who will be provoked by 
my freedom." Only this new torn was wanting to complete 
the prevailing flattery of the time. The Senators then con- 
curred in a loud cry, ''that upon their own shoulders they must 

j bear the body to the pile.* But Tiberius declined the offer 

i from an arrogant show of moderation. Moreover, he cautioned 

the people by an edict, ''not to disturb the funeral functions 
with a seal over-passionate, as they had those of Julius Csesar; 
nor to insist that the corpse of Augustus should be burnt rather 
in the Forum, than in the field of Mars, which was the place 
appointed.* On the funeral day the soldiers under arms kept 
I guard ; a mighty mockery this to those who had either seen, or 

heard their fathers describe, the day when Caesar the Dictator 
was slain : servitude was then new, its sorrows yet fresh and 
bitter; and liberty unsuccessfully retrieved by a deed which, 
while it seei^ed impious to some, was thought altogether 
glorious by others, and hence tore Rome into tumults and the 
violence of parties : they who knew that turbulent day, and 
compared it with the quiet exit of Augustus, ridiculed the 
foppery of "calling an aid. of soldiers to secure a peaceable 

I burial to a Prince who had grown old in peace and power, and 

even provided against a relapse into liberty, by a long train of 

successors.* 

|j|^\)»f'^1 Hence much and various matter of observation concerning 

% I Augustus : the supentitioas multitude admired the fortuitous 

I V evenu of his fortune ; "that the last day of his life, and the 

.first of bis reign, was the same; that he died at Nola, in the 

, same village, and in the same boose, and in the same chamber. 
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where his father Octavius died. They observed to his glory, 

his many Consulships, equal in number to those of Valerius 

Corvinus and of Caius Marius, Joined together; that he had ^ \ 

exercised the power of the Tribuneship seren-and-thirty con^ ^^ ' 

tinned years : that he was one-and-twenty times proclaimed 

Imperator; with many other numerous honours repeated to 

him, or created for him." Men of deeper discernment entered 

further into his life, but differed about it Hb admirers said, t 

^that his filial piety to his fiither Caesar, and the distractions 

of the Republic, where the laws no longer governed, had driven ^ 

him into a civil war ; which, whatever be the first cause, can j, 

never be begun or carried on by just and gentle means. 

Indeed, to be revenged on the murderers of his father, he had | 

made many great sacrifices to the violent genius of Anthony ; ' \ \ 

many to Lepidus : but when Lepidus was become sunk and 

superannuated in sloth ; when Anthony was lost headlong in ' r 

sensuality, there was then no other remedy for the distracted 

State, rent piecemeal by its Chiefs, but the sovereignty of one : 

Augustus, however, never had assumed to be over his country 

King, or Dictator ; but settled the government under the legal 

name of Prince, or Chief of the Senate : he had extended the 

Empire, and set for its bounds the distant ocean and rivers far 

remote ; the several parts and forces of the State, the legions, 

the provinces, and the navy, were all properly balanced and 

connected ; the citizens lived dutifully under the protection of 

the laW| the Allies in terms of respect, and Rome itself was 

adorned with magnificent structmres: indeed, in a few instances 

he had exerted the arbitrary violence of power) and in but a 

few, only to secure the peace of the whole. 

In answer to all this, it was urged, that ^his filial piety, and 
the unhappy situation of the Republic, were pure pretences ; but 
the ardent lust of reigning, his true and only motive : with this 
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spirit bo had solicited into bis service, by bribery, a body of 
▼eteran soldiers: and tboogb a prirate youtb, without post or 
magistracy, but, in defiance of law, levied an army : with this 
spirit he had debauched and bought the Roman legions under 
the Consuls, while he was falsely feigning a coalition with 
Pompey's republican party : that soon after, when ha had pro- 
cured from the Senate, or rather usurped the honours and 
authority of the Praetorship ; and when Hirtius and Pansa, the 
two Consuls, were slain, he seized both their armies : that it 
was doubted whether the Consuls fell by the enemy, or whether 
Pansa was not killed by pouring poison into his wounds; and 
Hirtius slab by hb own soldiers ; and whether the young Caesar 
was not the bUick contrhrer of this bloody treason : that by 
terror he had esctorted the Consulship in spite of the Senate ; and 
turned agiunst the Commonwealth the very arms with which the 
Commonwealth had trusted him for her defence against Anthony* 
Add to all this his cruel proscriptions, and the massacre of so 
many citizens, his seizing (torn the public and distributing to 
hb own creatures so many lands and possessions ; a viola- 
tion of property not justified even by those who gained by it 
But, allowing him to dedicate to the Manes of the Dicutor the 
lives of Brutus and Cassius (though more to his honour had 
it been to have postponed his own personal hate to public 
goodX did he not betray the young Pompey by an hisidious 
peace, betray Lepidus by a deceitftil show of friendship ? Did 
he not next ensnare Marc Anthony, first by treaties, those of 
Tarentum and Brundushmi ; then by a marriage, that of his 
sister Octaviaf And did not Anthony at last pay with his 
life the penalty of that snbdoloos alliance? After this, no doubt 
there was petoe^ but a Uoody peace; bloody in the tragical 
defeet of LolHoSi and that of Varus, in Germany; and at Rome^ 
Uie Varronesi the Bgnatii, the JulH (those illustrious names) 
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were put to death.* Nor was his domestic life spared upon 
this occasion, ^ He had arbitrarily robbed Nero of his wife 
big with child by her husband; and mocked the Gods by 
consulting the Priests ; whether religion permitted him to marry 
her before her delivery, or obliged him to stay till after. His 
minionsi Tedius and Vedius PoUio^ had lived in scandalous 
and excessive luxury: his wife Livia, who wholly controlled 
him, had proved a cruel governess to the Commonwealth ; and 
to the Julian house, a more cruel step-mother : he bad even 
invaded the incommunicable honours of the Gods, and setting 
up for himself temples like theirs, would like them be adored in 
the inuige of a Deity, with all the sacred solemnity of Priests 
and sacrifices : nor had he adopted Tiberius for his successor, 
either out of aflfection for him, or from concern for the public 
welfare ; but having discovered in him a spirit proud and cruel, 
he sought future glory from the blackest opposition and com- 
parison.* For, Augustus, when, a few years before, he solicited 
the Senate to grant to Tiberius another term of the authority of 
the Tribuneship^ though he mentioned him with honour, yet 
taking notice of his odd humour, behaviour, and numners, 
dropped some expressions, which, while they seemed to excuse 
him, exposed and upbraided him. 

As soon as the funeral of Augustus was over, a temple and 
divine worship were forthwith decreed him. The Senate then 
turned* their instant supplications to Tiberius, to fill his vacant 
place ; but received an abstruse answer, touching the greatness 
of the Empire and his own distrust of himself; he said that 
^nothing but the divine genius of Augustus was equal to the 
mighty task : that for himself, who had been called by him into 
a participation of his cares, he had learnt by feeling them, what 
a daring, what a difficult 4oil was that of government, and bow 
perpetually subject to the caprices of fortune : that in a State 
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sopported by so many illustrious patriots they ought not to cast 
the whole administration upon one ; and more easy to be 
admmistered were the several offices of the Government by the 
united pains and sufficiency of many." A pompous and plausible 
tpeechy but in it little faith and sincerity. Tiberius, even upon 
subjects which needed no disguises, used words dark and 
cautious; perhaps from his diffident nature, perhaps from a habit 
of dissembling: at this juncture indeed, as he laboured wholly 
to hide his heart, his language was the more carefully wrapped 
up in equivoques and obscurity : but the Senators, who dreaded 
nothmg so much as to seem to understand him, burst into 
tears, plaints, and vows ; with extended arms they supplicated 
the Gods, invoked the image of Augustus, and embraced the 
knees of Tiberius. He then commanded the imperial register 
to be produced and recited. It contained a summary of the 
strength and income of the Empire, the number of Romans and 
auxiliaries in pay, the condition of the navy, of the several 
kingdoms paying tribute, and of the various provinces and their 
revenues, with the state of the public expense, the issues of the 
exchequer, and all the demands upon the public This register 
was all writ by the hand of Augustus ; and in it he had 
'* i subjoined his counsel to posterity, that the present boundaries 

of the Empire should stand fixed without further enlargement; 
but whether this counsel was dictated by fear for the public, or 
by envy towards bis successorsy is uncertain* 

Now when the Senate was stooping to the vilest importunity 
and proatratkmsy Tiberius happened to say, that, **as he was 
unequal to the weight of the whole government ; so if they 
entrusted him with any particular part, whatever it were, he 
wookl undertake it^ Here Asiniui Gallus interposed : ** I b^ 
to know, Csesar,* says be, "what part of the government you 
desire for your share ?* He was astonished with the unexpected 
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question, and, for a short space, mate ; but recovering himseli^ 1 1 

answered, that '* it ill became bis modesty to choose or reject I 

any particular branch of the administration, when he desired ! "^ ,^ 

rather to be excused from the whole.* Gallus, who in his face ' ' 

conjectured sullen signs of displeasure, again accosted him, and 

said, ^ by this question I did not mean that you should do an 

impracticable thing, and share that power which cannot be 

separated ; but I meant to reason you into a confession that the 

Commonwealth is but one body, and can be governed only 

by one souL* He added an encomium upon Augustus, and 

reminded Tiberius himself of his many victories, of the many 

civil employments which he had long and nobly sustained : nor 

even thus could he mollify the wrath of Tiberius, who had long 

hated him, for that Callus had married Vipsania, daughter of 

Marcus Agrippa, and formerly wife to Tiberius, who thence 

suspected that by this match he meant to soar above the rank 

of a subject, and possessed too the bold and haughty spirit of 

Asinius PoUio his father. 

Lucius Arruntius incurred his displeasure next, by a speech 
not much unlike that of Callus : it is true, that towards him 
Tiberius bore no old rancour; but Arruntius had mighty 
opulence, prompt parts^ noble accomplishments, with equal 
popularity, and hence was marked by him with a fell eye of 
suspicion* For, as Augustus, shortly before his decease^ was 
mentioning those among the great men, who were capable of 
the supreme power, but would not accept it ; or unequal to it, 
yet wished for it; or such, as had both ambition and sufficiency; 
he bad said, that ** Marcus Lepidus was qualified, but would 
reject it ; Asinius would be aspiring, but had inferior talents ; 
and that Lucius Ammtius wanted no sufficiency, and upon a 
im>per occasion would attempt it'' That he spoke thus of 
Lepidus and Asinius, is agreed ; bot, instead of Ammtius, 
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some writers have transmitted the name of Cneius Piso : anc 
every one of these great men, except Lepidus, were afterwanL 
cut oK^ under the imputation of various crimes, all darkly framec 
by Tiberius. Quintus Haterius and Mamercus Scaurus die 
thereafter incense his distrustful spirit ; the first by asking him, 
''How long, Caesar, wilt thou suflfer the Commonwealth to remsuv 
destitute of a bead ?" Scaurus, because he had said ^ there wai 
room to hope that the prayers of the Senate would not prove 
abortive, since he had not opposed as Tribune, nor rendered 
invalid, as be might, the motion of the Consuls in his behalf." 
With Haterius he fell Into instant rage ; towards Scaurus his 
resentment was more deep and implacable, and in profound 
silence he hid it Wearied at last with public importunity and 
clamour, and with particular expostulations, he began to unbend 
a little ; not that he would own his undertaking the Empire, but 
only avoid the uneasinen of perpetually rejecting endless 
solicitations. It is known how Haterius, when he went next 
day to the palace to implore pardon, and throwing himself at 
the feet of Tiberius embraced his knees, narrowly escaped being 
slain by the soldiers; because Tiberius, who was walking, 
tumbled down, whether by chance, or whether his legs were 
entangled in the aims of Haterius : neither was he a jot molli- 
fied by the danger which threatened so great a man, who was 
at length forced to supplicate Augusu for |m>tection ; nor could 
even she obtain it, but after the most laboured entreaties. 

Towards Livia, too^ exorbitant was the flattering court of the 
Senate. Some were for decreeing her the general title of 
Mother ; others the more particular one of Mother Of Her 
Country ; and almost all moved, that to the name of Tiberius 
sbookl be added. The Son Of Julia : Tiberius urged in answer, 
that ** public bonoors to women ought to be warily adjudged, and 
with a sparing hand } and thai with the same measure of 
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moderation he would receive such as were presented to him- 
self.* In truth, full of envy as he was, and anxious lest his own 
grandeur should sink as that of his mother rose, he would not 
suffer so much as a Lictor to be decreed her, and even forbade 
the raising her an altar upon her late adoption, or paying her 
any such solemnities. But for Germanicns he asked the Pro* 
consular power ; and to carry him that dignity, honourable 
deputies were sent, as also to mollify his sorrow for the death 
of Augustus. If for Drusus he demanded not the same honour, 
it was because Drusus was present and already Consul designed. 
He then named twelve candidates for the Praetorship ; the same 
number settled by Augustus ; and though the Senate requested 
him to increase it, by an oath he bound himself never to exceed. 
The privilege of creating Magistrates was now first trans- 
lated from the assemblies of the people to the Senate ; for 
though the Emperor had before conducted all afiairs of moment 
at his pleasure; yet till that day some were still transacted 
by the Tribes, and carried by their bent and suffrages. Neither 
did the regret of the people for the seisure of these their ancient 
rights rise higher than some impotent grumbling. The Senate 
too liked the change ; as by it they were released from the 
charge of buying votes, and from the shame of begging them : 
and so moderate was Tiberius, that of the twelve candidates 
he only reserved to himself the recommendation of four, to be 
accepted without opposition or caballing. At the same time, 
the Tribunes of the people asked leave to celebrate at their 
own expense certain plays in honour of Augustus, such as were 
to be called after his name, and inserted in the calendar. Bot 
it was decreed, that out of the Exchequer tha charge should 
be defrayed, and the Tribunes should in the circus wear the 
triumphal robe ; but to be carried b diariots was denied them. 

The annual celebration of these plays wa% for the future, 
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transferred to one of the Praetors, him in particular to whon 
should fall the jurisdiction of deciding suits between citizen 
and strangers. 

Thus stood afiairs at Rome when a sedition seized the legion 
in Paimonia; without any fresh grounds, save that from \ 
change of Princes, they meant to assume a warrant for licen 
tiousness and tumult, and from a ctril war hoped great earning 
and acquisitions : they were three legions encamped togethei 
all commanded by Junius Blesus, who^ upon notice of the deatl 
of Augustus and the accession of Tiberius, had granted th( 
soldiers a recess from their wonted duties for some days, a 
a time either of public moumbg or festivity. From bcin( 
idle they waxed wanton, quarrelsome, and turbulent ; greedil) 
listened to mutinous discourses ; the most profligate amongs 
them had most credit with them, and at last they became 
passionate for a life of sloth and riot, utterly averse to al 
military discipline and every fittigue of the camp. In the cam| 
was one Percennius ; formerly a busy leader in the embroil 
ments of the theatre, and now a common soldier ; a fellow o 
a petulant, declaiming tongne, and by inflaming parties in th< 
playhouse, well qualified to excite and infatuate a crowd. Thii 
bcendiaiy practised upon the ignorant and unwary, such ai 
were solicitous what might prove their futture usage, non 
Augustus was dead. He engaged them in nightly coniabu' 
lations, and by little and little incited them to violence and 
disofders ; and towards the evening, when the soberest and 
best affected were withdrawn, he assembled the worst and 
most torbulent When he had thus ripened them for sedition, 
and other ready incendiaries were combined with him, he 
personated the character of a lawful Commander, and thui 
qoestioiied and harangued them : 

** Why did they obey, like slaveSi a lew Centurions and a fewa 
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Tribunes ? When would they be bold enough to demand redress 
of their heavy grievancesi unless they snatched the present 
occasioni while the Emperor was yet new and his authority 
wavering, to prevail with him by petition, or by anns to force 
him? They had already by the misery of many years paid 
dear for their patient sloth and stupid silence, since decrepit 
with age and maimed with wounds, after a coufm of service for 
thirty or forty years, they were still doomed to carry arms : nor 
even to those who were discharged was there any end of the 
misery of warfare ; they were still kept tied to the colours, and 
under the creditable title of Veterans endured the same hard- 
ships, and underwent the same labours. But suppose any 
of them escaped so many dangers, and survived so many 
calamities, where was their reward at last? Why, a long and 
weary march remained yet to be uken into countries far remote 
and strange; where, under the name of lands given them to 
cultivate, they had unhospitable bogs to drain, and the wild 
wastes of mountains to manure. Severe and ungainful of itself 
was the occupation of war : ten Asses * a day the poor price 
of their persons and lives ; out of this^ they must buy clothes, 
and tents, and arms ; out of thi% bribe the cruel Centurions for a 
forbearance of blows, and occasional exemption from hard 
duty : but stripes from their officers, and wounds from their 
enemies, hard winters and laborious summers, bloody wan and 
barren peace^ were miseries without end : nor remained there 
other cure or relief than to refuse to enlist but upon conditions 
certain, and fixed by themselves ; particularly, thai their pay 
be a denarius or sbteen Asses a day,* sixteen years be the 
utmost term of servhig; when discharged, to.be no longer 
obliged to follow the coloursi but have their reward in ready 
money, paid them in the camp where they earned it Did the 
>AboatSd. •AboQtSid. 
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Praetorian Guards, they who had double pay, they who aftei 
sixteen years' service were paid off and sent home, bear severa 
difficulties, undeigo superior dangers? He did not mean tc 
detract from the merit of their brethren the City guards ; theii 
own lot however it was, to be pUced amongst horrid and 
barbarous nations, nor could they look from their tents, but 
they saw the foe." 

The whole crowd received this harangue with shouts of ap- 
plause ; but from various instigations. Some displayed upon 
their bodies the obvious impressions of stripes, others theii 
hoary heads, many their vestments ragged and curtailed, with 
backs utteriy bare ; as did all, their various grieft, in the bitter- 
ness of reproach. At length to such excessive fury they grew, thai 
they proposed to incorporate the three legions into one ; noi 
by aught but emulation was the project defeated : for to his own 
legion every man claimed the prerogative of swallowing and 
denominating the other twa They took another method, and 
placed the three Eagles of the legions, with the standards of the 
several cohorts, altogether without rank or priority; then forth- 
with digged turf and were rearing a tribunal, one high enougli 
to be seen at a distance. In thb hurry arrived Blesus, wbo^ 
falling into sore rebukes, and by force interrupting particulars, 
called with vehemence to all : **Dip your hands rather in my 
Uood : to miirder your General will be a crime less shameful 
and heinous than to revolt from your Prince '; for determined 1 
am, dther to preserve the legions in their iaith and obediencoi 
if yon kill me not for my intended good office ; or my death| il 
I lall by yonr hands, shall hasten your remorse.* 

For all this, turfii were accumulated, and the woik was already 
breast high, when, at last, overcome by his spirit and persevere 
anos^ they ibrbofe. Blesus was an able speaker: he told them 
**that seditkm and mutiny were not the methods of conveybg 
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to the Emperor the pretensions of the soldiers ; their demands 
too were new and singular ; such ms neither the soldiers of old 
had ever made to the ancient GeneralSi nor they themselves to 
the deified Augustus : besides, their claims were Ul-timed, when 
the Prince, just upon his accession, was already embarrassed 
with the weight and variety of other cares. I( however, they 
meant to try to gain in full peace those concessions, which, even 
after a civil war, the conquerors never claimed ; yet why trample 
upon duty and obedience, why reject the laws of the army, and 
rules of discipline ? And if they meant to petition, why medi- 
tate violence ? They might at least appoint deputies ; and in 
his presence trust them with their pretensions.* Here they all 
cried out, ^ that the son of Blesus, one of their Tribunes, should 
execute that deputation ; and demand in their name that, after 
sixteen years' service they should be dischaiged : they said they 
would give him new orders, when he had succeeded in these.* 
After the departure of the young officer, a moderate recess 
ensued ; the soldiers however exulted to have carried such a 
point : the sending the son of their General, as the public advo- 
cate for their cause^ was to them full proof that they had gained 
by force and terror that which by modesty and gentle means 
they would never have gained. 

In the meantime those companies which, before the sedition 
began, were sent to Nauportum^ to mend roads and bridges, 
and upon other duties, no sooner heard of the upfoar in the 
camp, but they cast off all obedience^ tore away the ensigns, and 
plundered the neighbouring villages} even Nauportum itsdi^ 
which for greatness resembled a municipal town, was plundered. 
The endeavours of the Centurions to restndn this violence, were 
first returned with modwry and contempt^ then with invectives 
and contumelies, at last with outrage and blows. Theb \ 
I Over-Layhach, hi Ovalola. 
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ance was chiefly bent against the Camp-Mirthaly Aufidienus 
Rttfost him they dragged from his chariot, and, loading him 
with haggage, drove him before the first ranks ; they then 
insulted him, and asked in scorn, ^whether he would gladly 
bear soch enormous bordent, whether endore soch immense 
marches?* Rnftis had been long a common soldier, then 
became a Centurion, and afterwards Camp-Marshal ; a serere 
restorer of primitive strictness and discipline ; an indefatigable 
observer of every military duty, which he esmcted from others 
with the more rigour, as he had himself undergone them all 
with patience. 

By the arrival of thb tumultuous band the sedition was again 
awakened to iu former outrage, and the seditious, roving abroad 
without control, ravaged the country on every side. Blesus, for 
an example of terror to the rest, commanded those who were 
most laden with plunder, to be punished with stripes and cast 
into prison : for the General was still dutifully obeyed by the 
Centurions, and by all the soldiers of any merit ; but the crimi- 
nals refused to submit, and even struggled with the guard who 
were carrying them off; they clasped the knees of the by- 
standers, implored hdp from their fellows, now calling upon 
every individual, and conjuring them by their particular names ; 
then appealed to them in a body, and supplicated the company, 
the cohort, the l^fion to which they belonged ; warning and 
proclaiming that the same ignominy and chastisement hung 
over them aH With the same breath they heaped invectives 
without measure upon their General, and called upon heaven 
and an the Gods to be their witnesses and avengers ; nor left 
they aught onattempted to raise effectual hatred, compassion, 
terror, and every species of fury. Hence the whole body rushed 
to tMr relief bunt open tbe prison, unbound and rescued the 
prisoners : thus they owned for thdr brethren, and incorporated 
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with themselves, infamous revolters, and traitors omvict and 
condemned. 

Hence the violence became more raging, and hence more 
sedition from more leaders. There was particularly one 
Vibalenus, a common soldier, who, exalted on the shoulders 
of his comrades, before the tribunal of Blesns, thus declaimed 
in the ears of a multitude already outrageous, and eager to 
hear what he had to say. ^To these innocents," says he, ''to 
these miserable sufferers, our fellow-soldiers, you have indeed 
restored brieath and liberty: but who will restore life to my 
poor brother; who my poor brother to me? He was sent 
hither by the German armies, with propositions for our 
common good ; and for this, was last night butchered by that 
same Blesus, who in the murder employed his gladiators, 
bloody men, whom he purposely entertains and arms for our 
common execution. Where, oh where, Blesus, , hast thou 
thrown his unoffending and mangled corpse ? Even open 
enemies do not inhumanly deny burial to the slain : when I 
have satiated my sorrow with a thousand kisses, and a flood 
of tears ; command me also to be murdered, that these our 
brethren may together bury my poor brother and me, 
ilaughtered both as victims, yet both guiltless of any crime 
but that of studying the common interest of the legions." 

He inflamed those his complaints and expostulations with 
iflecting sighs and lamentations, beat his breast, tore his face, 
lod showed aU the symptoms of anguish. Then those who 
juried him giving way, he threw himself headlong at the 
feet of his companions ; and thus prostrate and supplicating, 
in them raised such a spirit of commiseration and such a 
itorm of Vengeance, that one party of them Instantly aeiied 
md bound the GeneraPs gladiators ; another, the rest of his 
amiljr; while many ran and dispersed themselves to s^nr^h* 
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lor the corpse: and had it not been qaickly manifest that 
Iheie was no corpse to be fonnd, that the slaves of Blesns had 
upon the rack cleared themselves, and that Vibulenus never 
had any brother ; they had gone nigh to have sacrificed the 
General As it was, they expalsed the Camp-Marshal and 
Tribunes ; and as they fled, plundered their baggage : they 
likewise put to death Lucilius the Centurion, whom they had 
sarcastically named ddo AUiram^ because when upon the 
back of a soldier he had broken one wand, he was wont to 
can for another, and then a third. The other Centurions 
lurked in concealment, all but Julius Qemens, who for bb 
prompt capacity was saved, in order to manage the nego- 
tiations of the soldiers i even two of the legions, the eighth 
and the fifteenthi were ready to turn their swords npon each 
other; and had, bot for the ninth : one Sirpicus, a centurion, 
was the subject of the quarrel ; him the eighth required to be 
put to death, and the fifteenth protected him ; but the ninth 
bterposed with entreaties to both, and with threats to those 
who would not listen to prayers. 

Tiberius, however, close and impenetrable^ and ever labour- 
bg to smother all melancholy tidings, was yet driven by those 
from Pannonia, to despatch his son Drusus thither, accom- 
panied by the prindpal nobility and guarded by two Praetorian 
cohorts; but charged with no precise instructions, only to 
adapt his measures to the present exigency : the cohorts were 
strengthened with an eiMumlinary addition of chosen men, 
with the greatest part of the Praetorian horse, and main body 
of the German, then the Emperor's guards, ifilius Sejanus, 
lately joined with his father Strabo in the command of the 
Prvtorian band% wu also sent, not only as Governor to the 
young Prince^ but as his credit with the Emperor was known 
to be mightyi to deal with the revolters by praises and 
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I -P^j terrors. When Drusns approftcbed, the legioni, for show of 

' ^f respect, marched out to meet him ; not with the osnal 

* occ <yi"Pto°^s ^d shouts of joy» nor with gay ensigns and arms 

f wa R^^^nfft but in a dress and accootrements hideous and 

l^j^ squalid ; in their countenances too^ though composed to sad* 

^^, ness, were seen greater marks of suUenness and contumacy, 

^ji As socm^as he was withm the camp^ they secured the 

(I2I entrances with guards, and in several quarters of it placed 

^y, parties upon duty : the rest crowded about the tribunal of 

iqI DrusuSi who stood beckoning with his hand for silence. Here 

UQ as i^ften as they surveyed thdr own numbers and met one 

^^ anolihei's resentful looksi they uttered their rage in horrible 
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cries : again, when upon the tribunal they beheld Caesar, awe {' 

and trembling seised them : now, there prevailed an hollow t' 

and inarticulate murmur ; next, a furious damour ; then sud* j: 

denly a dead silence: so that, by a hasty succession of !l 

Ij| opposite passions, they were at once dismayed and dreadful \\ 

When atlast the uproar was stayed, he read his father's letters, ^ 

who m them declared, '^that he would Uke an affectionate 
.| care of the brave and invincible l^ons by whom he had sus- || 

^\ tained successfully so many wars ; and, as soon as his grief \ 

'" was a little abated, deal with the Senate about their demands ; 1 

in the meantime he had sent them hb son, on purpose to make ) 

them forthwith all the concessions, which could instantly be 
made them : the rest were to be reserved for the Senate, the 
proper distributers of rewards and punishments by a right 

^9 altogether unalienable.* 

1,1 The assembly answered, that, to Julius Qemens they had 
faitmsted what to speak in their name 1 he bq^an with thehr 
demands, ^to be dischalged after sixteen years^ service^ to 

n ■ have the reward which, for past services upon that dischaige^ 
they daimed 1 thdr pay to be increased to a Roman denarius | 
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the veterans to be no longer detained under their ensigns." 
When Drusns orged, that wholly in the jndgment of the Senate 
and his fiither, these matters rested ; he was mtermpted by 
their damoorsi ^To what purpose came he; since he could 
neither augment their pay, nor alleriate their grievances ? and 
while upon them every officer was allowed to inflict blows and 
death, the son of their Emperor wanted power to relieve them by 
one beneficent action. The policy this of the late reign, when 
Tiberius frustrated every request of the soldiers, by referring 
all to Augustus ; now Drusus was come with the same arti- 
fices to delude them : were they never to have a higher visit 
than from the children of their Prince? It was, indeed, 
unaccountable, that to the Senate the Emperor should leave 
no part in the direction of the army, only the rewarding of the 
soldiery : ought not the same Senate to be consulted as often 
as a battle was to be fought, or a private man to be punished ? 
or, were their recompenses to be adjudged by many masters, 
but their punishments to remain without any restraint or 
moderator whatsoever ? * 

At last they abandoned the tribunal, and with menaces and 
bsults fell upon all they met belonging to Drusus, either as 
guards or friends ; meditating thus to provoke a quarrel, and 
an introduction to blood. Chiefly enraged they were against 
Cneius Lentulus, as one for years and wariike renown superior 
to any about the person of Drusus, and thence suspected to 
have hardened the Prince, and been himself the foremost to 
despise these outrages m the soldiery: nor was it long after, 
that as he was leaving Drusus, and from the foresight of 
danger returning to the winter quarten, they surrounded 
him and demanded ** whither he went ? to the Emperor or 
Senate? there also to exercise his enmity to the legions, and 
oppose their bterest?* and instantly assaulted >liim with 
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stones. He was already covered with wounds and blood, and 
awaiting certain assassinationi when the troops attending 
Dmsns flew to hb assistance and saved him. 

The following night had a formidable aspect, and threatened 
the speedy eruption of some tragical vengeance; when a 
phenomenon intervened and assuaged all The Moon, in the 
midst of a dear sky, seemed to the soldiers suddenly to sicken | 
and they, who were ignorant of the natural cause, took this for 
an omen foreboding the issue of their present adventures : to 
their own labours, they compared the eclipse of the planet ; and 
prophesied, ''that if to the distressed Goddess should be restored 
her wonted brightness and vigour, equally successful would be 
the issue of these their struggles.* Hence they strove to charm 
and revive her with sounds, and by ringing upon brazen metal, 
and an uproar of trumpets and comets, made a vehement 
bellowing. As she appeared brighter or darker, they exulted or 
lamented ; but when gathering clouds had utterly bereft them 
of her sight, and they believed her now buried in everlasting 
darkness ; then, as minds once thoroughly dismayed are pliant 
to superstition, they bewailed ''their own eternal suflferings thus 
portended, and that against their niisdeeds the angry Deities 
were contending.** Drusus, who thought it behoved him to 
improve this dbposition of theirs, and to reap the fruits of 
wisdom from the operations of chance ; ordered certain persons 
to go round, and apply to them from tent to tent For this 
purpose, he called and employed the Centurion Julius Clemens^ 
and whoever else were by honest methods acceptable to the 
multitude. These hisinuated themselves everywhere, with those 
who kept watch, or were upon patrol, or guarded the gates ; 
soothing all with hopes, and by terrors rousing them. ^ How 
kmg,* said they, ** shall we hold the son of our Emperor thus 
besieged? Where win our broils and wild oontentioos end? 
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Shall we swear allegiance to Percennias and Viboleniis ? Will 
Vibulenai and Peroennins support ns with pay daring our 
senrice^ and reward as with lands when dismissed ? In short, 
shaU two common men dispossess the Neros and the Drasi, and 
to themselves assume the Empire of the Roman People? Let 
us he wiser; and as we were the last to revolt, he the first to 
relent Such demands, as comprise terms for all, are ever 
slowly accorded ; hot particulars may, when they please, merit 
bstant fiivour, and hutantly receive it" These reasonings 
aUmned them, and filled them with mutoal jealousies. Presently 
the fresh soldiers forsook the veterans, and one legion separated 
from another ; then hy degrees returned the love of duty and 
obedienca They relinquished the guard of the gates : and the 
Eagles and other ensigns, which in the beginning of the tumult 
they had thrown together, were now restored each to its distinct 
stanon, 

Drusus, as soon as it was day, summoned an assembly, and 
though unskilled in speaking, yet with a haughtiness inherent 
in his blood, rebuked their past and commended their present 
bdiavioor. **With threats and terrors,''he said, ''it was impossible 
to subdue him ; but if he saw them reclaimed to submission, if 
frtmi them he heard the language of supplicants, he would send 
to his father to accept with a reconciled spirit the petitions of 
the legions." Hence, at their entreaty, for their deputy to 
Tiberius the same Blesus was again despatched, and with him 
Lndos Aprooius, a Roman Knight of the cohort of Drusus ; and 
Justus Catonius, a Centurion Of the first order. There followed 
great debates in the council of Drusus, while some advised 
** to suspend all proceeding till the return of the deputies, and 
by a course of cooitesy the while to soothe the soldiers ; others 
maintained, that remedies more potent must needs be applied : 
hi a multitude^ was to be found npthlng on this side Extremes ; 
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^ always imperious where they are not awed, and to he wtthoat { 

danger despised when frightened : to their present terror from 
.^ superstition was to he added the dread of their Generali by his 
,^ dooming to death the authors of the sedition.* Rather prompt 'j " 

• , to rigorojus counsels was the genius of Dnisus : Vibulenus and . /^ i ^ 

^ Percennius were produced, and by hit command executed ; it ;! | 

^* is by many recounted, that in his own tent they were secretly 
^ despatched and buried ; by others, that their bodies were j 

.V iRQominiously thrown over the entrenchments, for a public '' 

spectacle of terror. 
Search was then made for other remarkable incendiaries. 
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^ Some were caught skulking without the camp^ and there by the 
^g I Centurions or Praetorian soldiers slain ; others were by their 
I several companies delivered up^ as a proof of their own sincere 
' \ faith. The consternation of the soldiers was heightened by the 
'\ precipitate accession of winter, with rains incessant and so 
^^ violent, that they were unable to stir from their tents, or 
maintain conunon intercourse^ nay, scarce to preserve their 
standards, assaulted continually by tempestuous winds and 
raging floods. Dread besides of the angry Gods still possessed 
them ; nor was it at random, they thought, that such profisme 
traitors were thus visited with black eclipses and roaring |j 

tempests ; neither agamst these their calamities was there other | { 

\'\ relief than the relinquishing of a camp by impiety contaminated j { 

t! and accursed, and after expiation of their guilt returning to their 
several garrisons. The eighth legion departed first ; and then 
the fifteenth : the ninth, with earnest clamours, pressed ibr con« 
tinuing there till the letters from Tiberius arrived ; but when . 
deserted by the other two, their courage fiUled, and by following | 

of thefar own accord, they prevented the shame of being forced. i 

Drusus seeing order and tranquillity restored, without staying i 

for the return of the deputies, returned himself to Rome. 
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Alaiott at the same time^ and from the same causes, the 
legions in Gennany raised an insarrection, with greater num- 
bersy and thenoe with more fury. Passionate too were their 
hopes' that Germanicus would never brook the rule of another, 
but yield to the spirit of the legions, who had force sufficient to 
bring the whole Empire under his sway. Upon the Rhine were 
two armies ; that called the higher, commanded by Caius Silius, 
Lieutenant-General ; the lower, by Aulus Ccccina : the command 
in chief rested in Germanicus, then busy collecting the tribute 
in GauL The forces however under Silius, with cautious am- 
biguity, watched the success of the revolt which others began: 
for the soldiers of the lower army had broken out into open 
outrages, which took its rise from the fifth legion, and the one- 
attd-twentieth;who after them drew the first, and twentieth. 
These were altogether upon the frontiers of the Ubians, passing 
the campaign in utter idleness or light duty : so that upon the 
news that Augustus was dead, the whole swarm of new soldiers 
lately levied in the city, men accustomed to the effeminacies of 
Rome^ and impatient of every military hardship^ began to 
possess the ignorant minds of the rest with many turbulent 
expectations, **that now was presented the lucky juncture for 
veterans to demand entire dismission ; the fresh soldiers, larger 
pay; and all, some mitigation of theur miseries; as also to 
return due vengeance for the cruelties of the Centurions.** 
These were not the harangues of a single incendiary, like 
Peicennius amongst the Pannonian legions ; nor uttered, as 
there. In the ears of men who^ while they saw before their eyes 
armies greater than their own, mutinied with awe and trem- 
bling : but here was a sedition of many mouths, filled with 
many boasts, ^that in their hands lay the power and fate of 
Rome; by their victories the empire was enlarged, and finom them 
the Csesars took, as a compliment, the surname of GermanicnSi* 
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Neither did Cascina strive to restrain them. A madness so 
extensive had bereft him of all his bravery and firmness. In 
this precipitate frensy they rushed at once, with swords drawn, 
upon the Centurionsi the eternal objects of their resentmenti 
and always the first victims to their vengeance. Them they 
dragged to the earth, and upon each bestowed a terrible 
portion of sixty blows; a number proportioned to that of 
Centurions in a legion. Then bruised, mangled, and half 
expiring, as they were, they cast them all out of the camp^ 
some into the stream of the Rhine. Septimios, who had for 
refuge fled to the tribunal of Cascina, and lay clasping his feet, 
was demanded with such imperious vehemence, that he was 
forced to be surrendered to destruction. Cassius Chorea (after* 
wards femous to posterity for killing CaligulaX then a young 
man of undaunted spirit, and one of the Centurions, boldly 
opened himself a passage with his sword through a crowd 
of armed foes striving to seixe him. After this no further 
authority remained to the Tribunes, none to the Camp-Marshals. 
The seditious soldiers were their own officers ; set the watch, 
appointed the guard, and gave all orders proper in the present 
exigency : hence those who dived deepest into the spirit of the 
soldiery, gathered a special indication how powerfel and ob> 
durate the present insurrection was like to prove ; ibr in their 
conduct were no marks of a rabble, where eveiy man^ will 
guides hhn, or Uie instigation of a few controb the whole. 
Here, all at once they raged, and all at once kept silence; with 
so modi concert and steadiness, that you would have believed 
them under the sovereign direction of one. 

To Germanicus the while, then reoeivini^ as I have said, the 
tribute in Gaul, news were brought of the decease of Augustus; 
whose grand-daughter Agrippina he had to wife^ and by her 
many children I he was himself the grandson of livia, by her aott 
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Drosas, the brother of Tiberius ; but ever under heavy anxiety 
from the secret hate which his uncle and grandmother bore him : 
hate the more virulent as its grounds were altogether un- 
righteous ; for, dear and adored was the memory of bis father 
Dmsus amongst the Roman People, and from him was firmly 
expected that had he succeeded to the Empire, he would have 
restored public liberty : hence their seal for Germanicusi and of 
him the same hopes conceived ; as from his youth he possessed 
a popular spirit, and marvellous affability utterly remote from 
the comportment and address of Tiberius, ever haughty and 
mysterious. The animosities too between the ladies administered 
fresh friel; while towards Agrippina, Li via was actuated by the 
despite natural to step-mothers: and over^tempestuous was 
the indignation of Agrippina; only that her known chastity and 
love for her husband, always gave her mind, however vehement, 
a virtuous turn. 

But Germanicus, the nearer he stood to supreme rule, the 

more vigour he exerted to secure it to Tiberius : to him he 

obliged the Sequanians, a neighbouring people, as also the 

several Belgic dties, to swear present allegiance; and the 

OEioment he learnt the uproar of the legions, posted thither: he 

found them advanced without the camp to receive him, with 

eyes cast down, in feigned token of remorse. After he entered 

I the entrenchments, instantly his ears were filled with jdaints and 

i| I ! grievances, uttered in hideous and mixed clamours : nay, some 

catching his hand, as if they meant to kiss it, thrust his fingers 

into their mouths, to feel their gums destitute of teeth ; others 

showed their limbs enfeebled, and bodies stooping under old 

I age. As he saw the assembly mixed at random, he conunanded 

< I them ^to range themselves into companies, thence more dis^ 

I I tinctly to hear his answers ; as also to place before them their 

\ ; I sevetaleasignsi thatthe cohortsat least might bedistingubhed." 
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With slowness and reluctance it was, that they obeyed him; 
then beginning with an encomiom upon the ** venerable memory 
of Augustus," he proceeded to the ''many victories and many 
triumphs of Tiberius," and with peculiar praises celebrated the 
''glorious and immortal deeds, which with these very legions in 
Germany he had accomplished;' he next boasted the qoiet state 
ofthings, the consent of aU Italy, the loyal faith of both the Gaols: 
and every quarter of the Roman State exempt from disaffectioo 
and turbulence. 

Thus hx they listened with silence, at least with moderate 
murmuring ; but the moment he touched their sedition and 
questioned, "where now was the wonted modesty of soldiers? i; 

where the glory of ancient discipline ? whither had they chased 
their Tribunes, whither their Centurions?" to a man, they 
stripped themselves to the skin, and there exposed the seams of 
their wotmds and bruises of their chastisements, in the rage of 
reproach. Then in the undistinguished voice of nproar, they 
urged "the exactions for occasional exemptions, theur scanty 
pay, and their rigorous labours;* which they represented in 
a long detail : " ramparu to be reared, entrenchments digged, 
trees felled and drawn, forage cut and carried, fuel prepared 
and fetched," with every other article of toil required by the 
exigencies of war, or to prevent idleness in the soldiery. Above 
all, from the veterans arose a cry most horrible : they enumer- 
ated thirty years or upwards undergone in the service; "and 
besought that to men utterly spent he would administer respite, 
nor suffer them to be beholden to death for the last relief from 
their toils ; but discharge them from a warfiuv so lasting and 
severe, and grant them the means of a comfortable recess." 
Nay, some there were who of him required the money be* 
queathed them by Augustus ; and towards Germanicos ottering 
lealoos vows, with omens of happy fortune^ dedared their cordial 
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attadnnent to his cause if he would himself assume the Empire. 
Here^ as if already stauned with their treason, he leaped head- 
long from the Tribunal ; but with swords drawn they opposed 
his departure, and threatened his life^ if be refused to return : 
yet, with passionate protestations that " he would rather die 
than be ^a traitor," he snatched his sword from his side, and 
aiming full at his breast, would have buried it there, had not 
those who were next him seized his hand and by force restrained 
him. A cluster of soldiers in the extremity of the assembly 
exhorted him, nay, what is incredible to hear, some particulars 
advancing nearer, exhorted him to sirik$ kcmi : in truth one 
Calusidios, a common soldier, presented him his naked sword, 
and added, ^ it is sharper than your own ; ' a behaviour which 
to the rest, outrageous as they were, seemed savage, and of 
horrid example : hence the friends of Germanicus had time to 
snatch him away to his tent 

It was here consulted what remedy to apply: for it was 
advised, that **ministers of sedition were preparing to be de- 
spatched to the other army, to draw them too into a confederacy 
in the revolt ; that the capital of the Ubians was destined to be 
sacked ;.and if their hands were once inured to plunder, they 
would break in, and ravage all Gaul' This dread was aug- 
mented by another: the enemy knew of the sedition in the 
Roman army, and were ready to invade the Empire, if iu barrier 
the Rhine were left unguarded. Now, to arm the allies and the 
auxiliaries of Rome, and lead them against the departing 
l^ions, was to rouse a civil war : severity was dangerous : the 
way of largesses infamous ; and alike threatening it was to the 
State to grant the turbulent soldiers nothing, or yield them 
everything. After revolving every reason and objection, the 
lesoll was, to Mgn letters an*d directions from Tiberius, ^'that 
those who had served twenty years should be finally discharged; 
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such as served sixteen be under the ensign and pririleges of 
reterans, released from erery doty but that of repolsing the 
enemy ; and the legacy, which they demanded, should be paid I 

and doubled* 

The soldiers, who perceived that, purely to evade present 
difficulty, the concessions were forged, insisted to have them 
forthwith executed ; and instantly the Tribunes despatched the 
discharge of the veterans : that of the money was adjourned to 
their several winter quarters ; but the fifth legion, and the 
one-and-twentieth, refused to stir, till in that very camp they 
were paid ; so that out of the money reserved by himself and 
his friends for travelling expenses, Germanicus was obliged to 
raise the sum* Caecina, Lieutenant-General, led the first legion 
and twentieth back to the capital of the Ubians : an infamous 
march, when the plunder of their GeneraFs cofiers was carried 
amidst the ensigns and Roman Eagles. Germanicus, the while, 
proceeding to the army in higher Germany, brought the second, 
thirteenth, and sixteenth legions to swear allegiance without 
hesitation : to the fourteenth, who manifested some short sus- 
pense^ he made unasked a tender of their money, and a present 
discharge. 

But a party of veterans which belonged to the disorderly 
legions, and then in garrison among the Chaucians, as they 
began a sedition there, were somewhat quelled by the instant 
execution of two of their body : an execution this, commanded 
by Msenhis, Camp-Marshal, and rather of good example, than 
done by competent authority. The tumult, however, swelling 
again with fresh rage^ he fled, but was discovered ; so that, 
finding no safety in lurking, firom his own bravery he drew his 
defence^ and declared **that to himself^ who was only their 
Camp-Marshal, these thdr outrages were not done, but done to 
khe authority of Germanictts, their General, to the mijesty of 
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Tiberius their Emperor." At the tame time, braving and • 
maying all that wcmid have stopped him, he fiercely snatc 
the colours, faced about towards the Rhine, and pronoanc 
the doom of traitors and deserters to every man who forsook 
ranks, brought them back to their winter quartersi mutinoui 
truth, but not daring to mutiny. 

In the meantime the deputies fifom the Senate met Gem: 
kus at the altar of the Ubians,^ whither fai hb return he 
arrived. Two legions wintered there, the first and twenti< 
with the soldiers lately placed under the standard of vetera 
men already under the distractions of guilt and fear : and i 
a new terror possessed them, that these Senators were a 
armed with injunctions to cancel every concession which t 
H^ l*,Vy? jbad by sedition extorted s and, as it Is the custom of the cr< 
•J^**^^ to be ever charging somebody with the crimes suggested 
their own false alarms, the guilt of this imaginary decree t 
laid upon Minutius Plancus, a Senator of consular dignity, 
at the head of thb deputation. In the dead of night, they be 
to clamour aloud for the purple standard placed In the quar 
of Germanicua, and, rushing tumultuously to his gate, burst 
doors, dragged the Prince out of his bed, and, with menace 
present death, compelled him to deliver the standard. Tl 
as they roved about the camp^ they met the deputies, f 
having leamt the outrage, were hastening to Germanic 
upon them they poured a deluge of contumelies, and to ] 
sent slaughter were devoting them, Plancus chiefly, whom 
dignity o( his character had restrained from flight ; noi 
this mortal danger had he other refuge than the quarters of 
first legion, where, embracing the Eagle and other ensigns 
ioaght sanctuary firom the religiooa veneration ever paid th 
Bulb in spite of reUgkMii bad sot Calpomiusi the Eagle>bes 
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tyy force defeated the last violence of the assault, in the Roman 
camp had been slain an ambassador of the Roman People, and 
with his blood bad been stained the inviolable altars of the 
Gods ; a barbarity rare even in the camp of an enemy. At 
last, day returning, when the General, and the soldiers, and 
their actions could be distinguished, Germanicus entered the 
camp^ and commanding Plancus to be brought, seated him 
by himself upon the tribunal :• he then hiveighed against the 
late ** pernicious frenzy, which m it, he sud, had fatality, and 
was rekindled by no desfnte in the soldiers, but by that of the 
angry Gods." He explained the genuine purposes of that 
embassy, and lamented with affecting eloquence ''the outrage 
committed upon Plancusi altogether brutal and unprovoked ; 
the foul violence done, to the sacred person of an Ambassador, 
and the mighty disgrace from thence derived upon the legion.* 
Yet as the assembly showed more stupe&ction than calmness, 
he dismissed the deputies under a guard of auxiliary horse; 

During this afiright, Germanicus was by all men censured, 
"that he retired not to the higher army, whence he had been 
sure of ready obedience, and even of succour against the 
revolters : already he had taken wrong measures more than 
enow, by discharging some, rewarding all, and other tender 
counsels ; if he despised his own safety, yet why expose his 
in&nt son, why his wife big with child, to the fruy of outrageous 
traitors, wantonly violating all the most sacred rights amongst 
men ? It became him at least to restore his wife and son safe 
to Tiberius and to the State.'' He was Jnig unresolved ; besides 
Agrippina was averse to leave him, and urged, that ''she was 
the grand-daughter of Augustus, and it was below her sjMrit to 
shrink in a time of danger." But embracing her and their little 
son, with great tenderness and many tears, he prevailed with 
her to depart Thus there nsardied mistiably atong a band of 
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helpless women : the wife of a great comiiiahder fled like a 
fbgitive, and upon her bosom bore her infant son : about her a 
troop of other ladies, dragged from their husbands, and drowned 
in tears, uttering their heavy lamentations ; nor weaker than 
theirs was the grief felt by all who remained. 

These groans and tears, and this spectacle of woe, the 
appearances rather of a city stormed and sacked, than of a 
Roman camp^ that of Germanicus Cssar, yictorious and flourish- 
ing, awakened attention and inquiry in the soldiers : leaving 
their tents, they cried, ** Whence these doleful wailings? what 
so lamentable I so many ladies of illustrious quality, travelling 
thus forlorn ; not a Centurion to attend them ; not a soldier to 
guard them ; their General's wife amongst them, undistinguished 
by any mark of her princely dignity ; destitute of her ordinary 
train ; frightened from the Roman legions, and repairing, like 
an exile, for shelter to Treves, there to commit herself to the 
Aiith of foreigners.* Hence shame and commiseration seized 
them, and the remembrance of her illustrious family, with that 
of her own virtues ; the brave Agrippa her father ; the mighty 
Auguftus her grandfather ; the amiable Drusus her fiither-in- 
law, herself celebrated for a fruitful bed, and of signal chastity : 
add the consideration of her little son, bom in the camp^ nursed 
m the arms of the legions, and by themselves named Caligula, a 
military name from the boots whidi of the same fiuhion with 
their own, in compliment to them, and to win their affections, 
he frequently wore. But nothing so effectually subdued them as 
their own envy towards the iahabitanU of Treves : hence they 
all besought, all adjured, that she would return to themselves, 
and with themsdves remain : thus some stopped Agrippina ; 
but the mafai body returned with their entreaties to Germimicus, 
who^ as he was yet in the ttaasports el grief and 
addfsssed himself en this wise to the snrteundfaig 00^ 
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^To me neither it my wife or son dearer than my father 
and the Commonwealth. But him doubtless the majesty of 
bis name will defend ; and there are other armies, loyal armies, 
to defend the Roman State. As to my wife and children, 
whom for your glory I could freely sacrifice, I now remove 
them from your rage; that by my blood alone may be expiated 
whatever further mischief your fury meditates ; and that the 
murder of the great grandson of Augustus, the murder of the 
daughter-in-law of Tiberius, may not be added to mine, nor 
to the blackness of your past guilt For, during these days of 
frensy what has been too horrid for you to commit? What 
so sacred that you have not violated? To this audience what 
name shall I give? Can I call you solditnf you who have 
beset with arms the son of your Emperor, confined him in 
your trenches, and held him in a siege? Rowmm cUiMtm cui 
1 call you? you who have trampled upon the supreme authority 
of the Roman Senate? Laws religiously observed by common 
enemies, you have profaned; violated the sacred privileges, 
snd persons of Ambassadors ; broken the laws of nations. 
The deified Julius Caesar quelled a sedition in his army by a 
single word : he called all who refused to follow him, tawnsmtm. 
The deified Augustus, when, after the battle of Actium, the 
legions who won it lapsed into mutiny, terrified them into 
submission by the dignity of his presence and an awful look. 
These, it is true, are mighty and immortal names, whom I 
dare not emulate ; but, as I am their descendant, and inherit 
their blood, should the armies in Syria and Spate reject my 
orders, and contemn my -authority, I should think their be- 
haviour strange and base : are not the present l^ons under 
stronger ties than those te Syria and Spate? You are the 
first and Ihe twentieth legions ; the former enrolled by Tiberius 
himself; the other hb constant companions te so many battles^ 
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his partners in so many victories, and tyy him enriched with 
so many bounties 1 Is this the worthy return you make your 
Emperor, and hite Commander, for the distinction he has 
shown you, for the favour he has done you, and for his 
h'beralities towards you ? And shall I be the author of such 
tidings to him ; such heavy tidings in the midst of congratu- 
lations and happy accounts from every province in the Empire? 
Must it be my sad task to acquaint him that his own new 
levies, as well as his own veterans who long fought under 
him ; these not appeased by their discharge, and neither of 
them satiated with the money given them, are both still com 
bined in a furious mutiny? must I tell him that here and only 
here the Centurions are butchered, the Tribunes driven away, 
the Ambassadors imprisoned ; that with blood the camp is 
stained, and the rivers flow with blood ; and that for me his 
son, I hold a precarious life at the mercy of men, who owe me 
duty, and practise enmity ? 

**Why did you the other day, oh unseasonable and too 
officious friends 1 why did you leave me at their mercy by 
snatching from me my sword, when with it I would have put 
myself out of their power? He who offered me his own sword 
showed greater kindness, and was more my friend. I wouM 
then have fallen happy ; happy that my death would have hid 
from mine eyes so many horrible crimes since committed by 
my own army ; and for you, yon would have chosen another 
general, sudi a general, no doubt, as would have left my death 
unpunished, but still one who would have sought vengeance 
for that of Varus and the three legions ; for the Gods are too 
jnst to permit that ever the Belgians, however generously they 
offer theur service, shall reap the credit and renown of retriev- 
ing the gtory of the Roman name^ and of reducing b behalf 
of Rome the German natkms her Ibei. Filled with\his paastoa 
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for the glory of Rome, I here invoke thy spirit now with the 
Gods, oh deified Augustus ; and thy image interwoven in the 
ensigns, and thy memory, oh deceased father. Let thy revered 
spirit, oh Angustns, let thy loved image and memory, oh 
Drusus, still dear to these legions, vindicate them from this 
guilty stain, this foul infamy of leaving to foreigners the honour 
of defending and avenging the Roman State. They are 
Romans ; they already feel the remorses of shame ; they are 
already stimulated with a sense of honour : improve, oh irn* 
prove this generous disposition in them ; that thus inspired 
they may turn the whole tide of their civil rage to the destruc- 
tion of their common enemy. And for you, my fellow-soldiers, 
in whom I behold all the marks of compunction, other counten« 
ances, and minds happily changed ; if you mean to restore to 
the Senate its ambassadors ; to your Emperor your sworn 
obedience ; to me, your general, my wife and son ; be it the 
first instance of your duty, to fly the contagious company of 
incendiaries, to separate the sober from the seditious : this will 
be a faithful sign of remorse, this a firm pledge of fidelity." 

These words softened them into supplicants : they confessed 
that all his reproaches were true ; they besought him to punish 
the guilty and malicious, to pardon the weak and misled, 
and to lead them against the enemy; to recall his wife, to bring 
back his son, nor to suffer the fosterling of the legions to be 
given in hostage to the Gauls. Against the recalling of Agrip- 
pina he alleged the advance of winter, and her approaching 
delivery ; but said, that his son should return, and that to them- 
selves he left to execute what remained further to be executed. 
Instantly, with changed resentments, they ran, and seising the 
most seditious, dragged them in bonds to Caius Cretonios, 
commander of the first legion, idio judged and pmiisbed 
them in this manner. The legionsi with their swords drawl^ 
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surrounded the lribtiiial;from thence the prisoner was by 
Tribune exposed to their view, and if they produmed hi 
goilty, cast headlong down, and executed even by his fello 
soldiersi idio rejoiced in the execution, because by it th< 
thought fheir own guilt to be expiated : nor did Germanic 
restrain thenii since on themselres remained the cruelty ai 
reproach of the skughter committed without any order of h; 
The veterans followed the same example of vengeance, ai 
were soon after ordered uito Rhetia, in appearance to defei 
that province against the invading Suevians; in reality, 
remove them from a camp still horrible to their sight, as w< 
in the remedy and punishment, as from the memory of th< 
crime. Germanicus next passed a scrutiny upon the condu 
and diaracters of the Centurions : before him they were citi 
singly ; and each gave an account of his name, his compan 
country, the length of his service, exploits in war, and militai 
presents, if with any he had been distinguished : if the Tribuni 
or his l^on bore testimony of his diligence and integrity, I 
kept his post ; upon concurring complaint of his avarice < 
cruelty, he was degraded. 

Thus were the present commotions appeased ; but others i 
great still subsisted, from the rage and obstinacy of the fifl 
and twenty-first legions. They were in winter quarters sixi 
miles ofl( m a place called the Old Camp^^ and had first bega 
the sedition : nor was there any wickedness so horrid, that thi 
had not p e r pe tr ated ; nay, at this time, neither terrified by tl 
punishment, nor reclaimed by the reformation of their foUoi 
soldiers^ they p ers evered in their fory. Germanicus therefoi 
deteimfaied to give them battle^ if they persisted in their revolt 
and prepared veweli, aims, and troops to be sent down tl 
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Before the issue of the sedition in lUyricnm wms known at 
Rome, tidings of the uproar in the German legions arrived ; 
hence the city was filled with much terror; and hence against 
Tiberius many complaiotSi *'that while with feigned consulta- 
tions and delays he mocked the Senate and people, once the 
great bodies of the estate, but now bereft of power and armies, 
the soldiery were in open rebellion, one too mighty and stub- 
bom to be quelled by two princes so young in years and author- 
ity : he ought at first to have gone himself, and awed them 
with the majesty of imperial power, as doubtless they would 
have returned to duty upon the sight of their Emperor, a Prince 
of consummate experience, the sovereign disposer of rewards 
and severity. Did Augustus, even under the pressure of old 
age and infirmities, take so many journeys into Germany? and 
should Tiberius, in the vigour of his life, when the same or 
greater occasions called him thither, sit lasily in the Senate to 
watch senators and cavil at words ? He had fully provided for 
the domestic servitude of Rome ; he ought next to core the 
licentiousness of the soldiers, to restrain their turbulent spiritSi 
and reconcile them to a life of peace." 

But all these reasonings and reproaches moved not Tiberius : 
he was determined not to depart from the capital, the centre of 
power and affairs; nor to chance or peril expose his person and 
empire. In truth, many and contrary difficulties pressed and 
perplexed him : ^the German army uras the stronger ; that of 
Pannonia nearer ; the power of both the Gauls supported the 
former I the latter was at the gates of Italy* Now to which 
should he repair first ? and would not the last visited be in- 
flamed by being postponed? But by sending one of his sons 
to each, the equal treatment of both was maintained ; as also 
the majesty of the supreme power, which finom distance ever 
most reverence. BeMes, the yoong princes would be 
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excused, if to their father they referred such demands as were 
for them improper to grant ; and if they disobeyed Germantcus 
and Drusus, his own authority remained to appease or punish 
them : but if once they had contemned their Emperor himself, 
what other resource was behind ?" However, as if he had been 
upon the point of marching, he chose his attendance, provided 
his equipage, and prepared a fleet : but by various delays and 
pretences, sometimes that of the winter, sometimes business, he 
deceived for a time even the wisest men ; much longer the com- 
mon people, and the provinces for a great while. 

Germanicus had already drawn together his army, and was 
prepared to take vengeance on the seditious : but judging it 
proper to allow space for trial, whether they would follow the 
late example, and consulting their own safety do justice upon 
one another, he sent letters to Csecina, **that he himself 
approached, with a powerful force ; and if they prevented him 
not, by executing the guilty, he would put all indifferently to 
the slaughter." These letters Caedna privately read to the 
principal officers, and such of the camp as the sedition had not 
tainted; besought them **to redeem themselves from death, 
and all from infamy ; urged that in peace alone reason was 
heard and merit distinguished ; but in the rage of war the 
blind steel spared the innocent no more than the guilty." The 
officers, having tried those they believed for their purpose^ and 
found the OMJority still to persevere in their duty, did, in con« 
currence with the General, settle the time for falling with the 
sword upon the most notoriously guilty and turbulent Upon a 
particular signal given they rushed bto their tents and 
botchefed them, void as they were of all apprehension ; nor 
did any but the oentorions and execntioners know whence the 
Bissacre began, or where it would end. 

TUs had a difierant foee from all the dvil slaughters that 
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ever happened : it was a slaughter not of enemies apon enemiesi 
nor from different and opposite camps, nor in a day of battle \ 
but of comrades upon comrades, in the same tents where they 
ate together by day, where they slept together by night From 
this state of intimacy they flew into mortal enmity, and friends 
launched their darts at friends ; woands, outcries, and blood 
were open to view ; but the cause remained hid : wild chance 
governed the rest, and several innocenu were slain. For the 
criminals, when they found agahist whom all this fury was bent, 
had also betaken themselves to their arms ; neither didCaedna, 
nor any of the Tribunes, intervene to stay the rage ; so that the 
soldiers had fiill permission to vengeance, and a licentious 
satiety of killing. Germanicus soon after entered the camp 
now full of blood and carcasses, and lamenting with many tears 
that ''this was not a remedy, but cruelty and desolation," com- 
manded the bodies to be burnt Their minds, still tempestuous 
and bloody, were transported with sudden eagerness to attack 
the foe, as the best expiation of their tragical fury: nor others 
wise, they thought, could the ghosts of their butchered brethren 
be appeased, than by receiving in their own profane breasts a 
chastisement of honourable wounds. Germanicus fell bi with 
the ardour of the soldiers, and laying a bridge upon the Rhbe, 
marched over twelve thousand legionary soldiers, twenty-six 
cohorts of the allies, and eight regiments of horse ; men all 
untainted in the late sedition. 

The Germans rejoiced, not far ofl( at this vacation of war, 
occasioned first by the death of Augustus, and afterwards by 
intestine tumults in the camp ; but the Romans by a hasty 
march passed through the Csesian woods, and levelling the 
barrier formeriy begun by Tiberius, upon it pitched their camp. 
In the front and rear they were defended by a palisade ; on 
each side by a barricade of the trunks of trees Idled. From 
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thence, beginning to traverse gloomy forests, they stopped to 
consult which of two ways they should choose, the short and 
frequented, or the longest and least known, and therefore 
unsuspected by the foe : the longest way was chosen ; but in 
everythmg else despatch was observed; for by the scouu 
intelligence was brought that the Germans did, that night, 
celebrate a festival with great mirth and revelling. Hence 
Oecinawas commanded to advance with the cohorts without 
their baggage, and to clear a passage through the forest : at a 
moderate distance followed the l^ons ; the clearness of the 
night facilitated the march, and they arrived at the villages of 
the Marsians, which with guards they presently invested. The 
Germans were even yet under the effects of their debauch, scat- 
teied here and there, some in bed, some lying by their tables ; 
no watch placed, no apprehension of an enemy. So utterly 
had their false security banished all order and care ; and they 
were under no dread of war, without enjoying peace, other than 
the deceitful and lethargic peace of drunkards. 

The legions were eager for revenge ; and Germanicus, to 
extend their ravage, divided them into four battalions. The 
country was wasted by fire and sword fifty miles round ; nor 
sex nor age found mercy ; places sacred and profane had the 
equal lot of destruction, all rased to the ground, and with them 
the temple of Tanfana, of all others the most celebrated 
amongst these nations : nor did all this execution cost the 
soldiers a wound, while they only slew men half asleep^ 
disarmed, or dispersed. This slaughter roused the Bructerans, 
the Tubantes^ and the Usipetes ; and they beset the passes 
of the forest, through which the army was to return : an event 
known to Germanicus, and he marched in order of battle. 
The auxiliary cohorts and part of the horse led the van. fi^wed 
dose by the first legion ; the baggage was in the middle ; the 
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twenty-fint legion closed the left wing, and the fifth the right ; 

the twentieth defended the rear; and after them inarched 

the rest of the allies. But the enemy stirred not| till the body 

of the army entered the wood : they then began lightly to 

insult the front and wings ; and at last, with their whole force, 

fell upon the rear. The light cohorts were already disordered by 

the close German bands, when Germanicos riding op to the 

twentieth legion, and exalting his voice, ** This was the season,* 

he cried, **to obliterate the scandal of sedition : hence they 

should £dl resolutely on, and into sodden praise convert their 

late shame and offence." These words inflamed them : at one 

charge they broke the enemy, drove them oot of the wood, and 

slaughtered them in the plain. In the meanwhile, the front 

passed the forest, and fortified the camp : the rest of the nuurch 

was uninterrupted ; and the soldiers, trusting to the merit of 

their late exploits, and forgetting at once past faults and terrors, i ' ( 

were placed in winter quarters. 

The tidings of these exploits affected Tiberius with gladneu 
and angoish : he rejoiced that the sedition was suppressed ; 
] but that Germanicus had, by dischaiging the veterans, by 
shortening the term ot service to the rest, and by largesses to 
all, gained the hearts of the army, as well as earned high glory 
in war, proved to the Emperor matter of torttire. To the 
Senate, however, he reported the detail of his feats, and upon 
his valour bestowed copious praises, but in words too pompous ^ 
and ornamental to be believed dictated by his heart It was 
with more brevity that he conmiended Drosus, and his address 
in quelling the sedition of lUyricum, but more cordially withal, 
and in language altogether sincere ; and even to the Pannonian 
legions he extended all the concessions made by Germaniois j! 

to his own. -!{ 

There was thb year an admission of new rites, by the 
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{ ^ esuUishment of another College of PriesUi one sacred to the 

deity of Augustas ; as formerly Titus Tatios, to preserve the 
religiotis rites of the Sabines, had founded the fraternity of 
Titian Priests. To fill the society, one-and-twenty, the most 
considerable Romans were drawn by lot, and to them added 
TiberioSy Drusus, Claudius, and Germanicus. The games in 
honour of Augustus began then first to be embroiled by emula- 
tion among the players, and the strife of parties in their bebal£ 
Augustus had countenanced these players and their art, in 
complaisance to Maecenas, who was mad in love with Bathyllus 
the comedian; nor to such favourite amusements of the 
populace had he any aversion himself; he rather judged it 
an acceptable courtesy to mingle with the multitude in these 
their popular pleasures^ Different was the temper of Tiberius, 
different his politics : to severer manners, however, he durst 
not yet reduce the people, so many years indulged in licentious 
gaieties. 

In the consulship of Drusus Csesar and Caius Norbanus, a 
triumph was decreed to Germanicus, while the war still sub- 
sisted He was preparing with all diligence to prosecute it 
the following summer ; but began much sooner by a sudden 
irruption early in the spring into the territories of the Cattans : 
an anticipation of the campaign, which proceeded from the 
hopes given him of dissension amongst the enemy, caused 
by the opposite parties of Arminius and Segestes ; two men 
signally known to the Romans upon diffierent accounts ; the 
last for his firm faith, the first for faith violated. Arminius was 
the incendiary of Germany ; but by Segestes had been given 
repeated warnings of an intended revolt, particularly during the 
festival immediately preceding the Insurrection i he had even 
advised Varus ^to secure himself and Arminius, and all the other 
dilefr; for that the multitode^ thus bereft of their leaders, would 
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dare to attempt nothing ; and Varus have time to distinguish 
crimes and such as committed nonOt' But by his own fate, 
and the sudden riolence of Arminiusi Varus fell Segestes, 
though Xxf the weight and unanimity of his nation he was 
forced into the war, yet remained at constant variance with 
Arminius : a domestic quarrel too heightened their hate, as 
Arminius had carried away the daughter of Segestes, ahready 
betrothed to another; and the same relations, which amongst 
friends prove bonds of tendemesSi were fresh stimulations of 
wrath to an obnoxious son and an offended father. 

Upon these encouragements, Germanicus to the command of 
Caedna committed four legions, five thousand auxiliaries, and 
some bands of Germans, dwellers on thb side the Rhine, drawn 
saddenly together ; he led himsdf as many legions with double 
the number of allies, and erecting a fort in Mount Taunus,^ upon 
the old foundations of one raised by his father, rushed full 
march against the Cattans ; having behind him left Lucius 
Apronius, to secure the ways from the fury of inundations : for 
as the roads were then dry and the rivers low, events in that 
climate exceeding rare, he had without check expedited his 
march; but against his return apprehended the violence of 
rains and floods. Upon the Cattans he fell with such surprise, 
that all the weak through sex or age were instantly taken or 
slaughtered: their youth, by swimmmg over the Adrana,* 
[ escaped, and attempted to force the Romans from building 
a bridge to follow them, but by dint of arrows and engines 
were repulsed; and then, having in vain tried\to gain terms of 
peace, some submitted to Germanicus; the/rest abandoned 
their villages and dwellings, and dispersed tnemselves in the 
woods. Mattium,* the capital of the nation, oa^amt, ravaged 
all the open country, and bent his maidi to tbalUime ; nor 
^NcarHonhttg. 'BdM. •Ifadea) 
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durst the enemy harass his rear, an usual practice of thein^ 
when sometimes they fly more through craft than affright 
The Chemscans indeed were addicted to assist the Cattans, 
but terrified from attempting it by Caecina, who moved about 
with his forces from place to place ; and by routing the Marsiam 
who had dared to engage him, restrained all their efforts. 

Soon after arrived deputies from Segestes, praying relief 
against the combination and violence of his countrymen, hj 
whom he was held besieged ; as more powerful amongst them 
than his was the credit of Arminius, since it was he who had 
advised the war. The genius this of barbarians, to Judge that 
men are to be trusted in proportion as they are fierce, and io 
public commotions ever to prefer the most resolute. To the 
other deputies Segestes had added Segimondus, his son ; bat 
the young man frdtered a while, as his own heart accused him; 
for that the year when Germany revolted, he, who had been by 
the Romans created Priest of the altar of the Ubians,rent the 
sacerdotal tiara and fled to the revolters : yet, encouraged bf 
the Roman clemency, he undertook the execution of his father's 
orders, was himself graciously received, and then conducted 
with a guard to the frontiers of GauL Germanicus led back bb 
army to the relief of Segestes, and was rewarded with succeu 
He fought the besiegers, and rescued him with a great train of 
his relations and followers; amongst them too were ladies d 
illustrious rank, particularly the wife of Arminius, the same who 
was the daughter of Segestes : a lady more of the spirit of her 
husband than that of her fiitheri a spirit so unsubduedi that 
from her eyes captivity forced not a tear, nor from her lips a 
breath in the style of a supplicant! not a motkNi of her handle 
nor a look escaped her ; but,fast across her bfeast she held her 
arm% and upon her heavy womb her eyes were immovably 
There were likewise catried Roman spoilt taBen at the 
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slaughter of Varus and his army, and then divided as prey 
amongst many of those who were now prisoners: at the 
same time appeared Segestes, of superior stature ; and from 
|a confidence in his good understanding with the Romans, 
nodaunted. In this manner he spoke: 

^ It is not the first day this, that to the Roman People I have 
approved my faith and adherence: from the moment I was by 
the deified Augustus presented with the freedom of the city, I 
bave continued by your interest to choose my friendsi by your 
Interest to denominate my enemies ; from no hate of mine to my 
natire country (for odious are traitors even to the party they 
embrace)i but because the same measures were equally con- 
ducmg to the benefit of the Romans and of the Germans; and 
I was rather for peace than war. For this reason to Varusi the 
then General, I applied, with an accusation against Arminius, 
who from me had ravished my daughter, and with yoo 
violated the faith of leagues : but growmg impatient with the 
slowness and inactivity of Varus, and well apprised how little 
secnrity was to be hoped from the laws, I pressed him to seise 
myseli^ and Arminius, and his accomplices : witness that frttal. 
night, to me I wish it had been the last 1 more to be lamented 
than defended are the sad events which followed. I moreover 
cast Arminius bto irons, and was myself cast into irons by his 
faction | and as soon as to you, Caesar, I could apply, you see I 
prefer old engagements to present violence^ and tranquillity to 
omibustions, with no view of my own to interest or reward, 
t>at to banish from me the imputation of perfidioosness. For 
the German nation, too^ I would thus become a mediator, if 
peradventure they will choose rather to repent than be destroyed : 
for my son, I btreat you, havls mercy upon his youth, and 
pardon his error I that my daughter is your prisoner by force I 
)wn: In your bieasl it wholly lios under which diaracter yon 
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• win treat her, whether as erne by Armintus impregnated, or by 

^ { ', ! me begotten." The answer of Gennanicus was gradons : he 

\ j .pfomised indemnity to his children and kindred, and to himself 

a safe retreat in one of the old provinces ; then returned with his 
army, and by the direction of Tiberius, received the title of 
Iw^irai&r. The wife of Arminius brought forth a male child, 
and the boy was brought up at Ravenna ; his unhappy conflicts 
afterwards, with the contumelious insulu of fortune, will be 
remembered in their place. 

The desertion of Segestes being divulged, with his gracious 
reception from Gerroanicus, afiected his countrymen variously; 
with hope or anguish, as they were prone or averse to the 
war. Naturally violent was the spirit of Arminius, and now, 
j by the captivity of his wife, by the hXt of his child doomed to : 

d I bondage though yet unborn, enraged even to distraction : he 

flew about amongst the Cheruscans, calling them to arms ; to 
arm against Segestes, to arm against Germanicus. Invectiva 
followed his fury; **A blessed fiither this Segestes,* he cried I 
** a mighty general this Germanicus! invincible warriors these 
Romans t so many troops have made prisoner of a wonuuk 
HI It is not thus that I conquer ; before me three legions i 

\s * feUi and three lieutenant-generals. Open and honourable f 

I , is my method of war, nor waged with big-bellied women, ^ 

i I but against men and arms; and treason is none of my 

' weapons. Still to be seen are the Roman standards in the 

German groves, there by me hung up and devoted to our 
j ! country Gods. Let Segestes live a slave In a conquered pro* 

1 vince; let him to his son recover a foreign priesthood : with 

the Genrman nations he can never obliterate hia reproach, that 
through him they have seen between the Elbe and Rhine rods 
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nnknown ; evils which we too have cast ofi^ in spite of that 
AagQstas now dead and enrolled with the Deities ; in spite too 
of Tiberius, his chosen successor : let us not after this dread a 
matinoos army, and a boy without experience^ their com- 
mander ; but if yon love your coontiy, your kindred, your 
ancient liberty and laws, better than tyrants and new colonies, 
let Arminitts rather lead you to liberty and glory, than the 
wicked Segestes to the infamy of bondage." 

By these stimulations, not the Cheruscans only were roused, 
but all the neighbouring nations ; and into the confederacy was 
drawn Inguiomerus, paternal uncle to Arminius, a man long 
since in high credit with the Romans : hence a new source of 
fear to Germanicus, who^ to avoid the shock of their whole 
forces, and to divert the enemy, sent Csecina with forty Roman 
cohorts to the river Amisia,^ through the territories of the 
Bructerans. Pedo the Prefect led the cavalry by the confines 
of the Frisians: he himself, on the lake,* embariced four 
legions ; and upon the bank of the said river the whole body 
met, foot, horse, and fleet The Chaudans, upon offering their 
assistance^ were taken into the service ; but the Bructerans, 
setting fire to their effects and dwellings, were touted by 
Stertinius, by Germanicus despatched against them with a 
band lightly armed. As this party were engaged between 
slaughter and plunder, he found the Eagle of the nineteenth 
legion k)st in the overthrow of Varus. The army marched 
next to the farthest borders of the Bructerans, and the whole 
country between the rivers Amisia and Lnppia * was lidd waste. 
Not for hence lay the forest of Teutoburgium, and in it the 
bones of Varus and the legions, by report still unburied. 

Hence Germanicns became inspired with a tender passion 
to pay the last offices to the legions and their leader 1 the like 
^Bms. *TheZi|dcrZee. *Upp^ 
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M^^ X tenderness also affected the whole amy. They were moYe 
P)^"^^^^ Iwith compassiooy tome for the hit of their friends, others fc 
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theur relations here tragically slain ; they were strod 
Vith the doleftil casualties of war, and the sad lot of hnmanitj 
Csedna was sent before to examine the gloomy recesses of tb 
Ibfest ; to lay bridges orer the pools ; and upon the decdtfi 
marshes, causeways. The army entered the doleful solitad( 
{ • ^ hideous to sight, hideous to memory. First they saw the cam 

of Varus, wide in circumference | and the three distinct space 
allotted to the different Eagles, showed the number of tb 
legions. Further, they beheld the ruinous entrenchment, an 
the ditch nigh chdced up : in it the remains of the army wa 
supposed to have made their last effort, and in it to have fouo 
their graves. In the open fields lay their bones all bleache 
and bare^ some separate^ some on heaps ; Just as they ha 
happened to All, flying for theur lives, or resisting unto deatl 
Here were scattered the limbs of horses, there pieces of broke 
javdins ; and the trunks of trees bore the skulls of men. 1 
the adjacent groves were the savage altars ; where, of tl 
tribunes and principal centurions, the barbarians had mac 
a horrible immolation. Those who survived the slaughtc 
I having escaped from captivity and the sword, related the u 

particulars to the rest : ^ Here the commanders of the legioi 
were slain ; there we lost the Eagles ; here Varus had his fir 
wound ; there he gave himself another, and perished by his 01 
unhappy band.^ In that places too^ stood the tribunal when< 
Arminius harangued; in thb quarter, for the execution 
I his captives, he erected so many gibbeU; in that such a numb 

I { of foneral trenches were digged ; and with these drcumstano 

of pride and despite he fauulted the ensigns and Eagles." 

Thus the Roman army buried the bones of the three legion 
rix yean after the slaughter t aor could any one distinguit 
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whether be gathered the particnlar remains of a stranger^ or 
those of a kinsman ; bat all considered the whole as their 
friends, the whole as their relations ; with heightened resent- 
ments against the foe, at once sad and revengeful In this 
pious office, so acceptable to the dead, Germanicos was a 
partner in the woe of the living ; and upon the common tomb 
laid the first sod : a proceeding not liked by Tiberius ; whether 
it were that upon every action of Germanictis he put a perverse 
meaning, or believed that the affecting specude of the un* 
buried slain would sink the spirit of the army, and heighten 
their terror of the enemy ; as also that ^ a general vested, as 
Augur, with the intendency of religious rites, became defiled 
by touching the solemnities of the dead." 

Arminius, retiring into desert and pathless places, was pur- 
sued by Germanicus ; who^ as soon as he reached him, com- 
manded the horse to advance^ and dislodge the enemy from 
the post they had possessed. Arminius, having directed his 
men to keep dose together, and draw near to the woods, 
wheeled suddenly about, and to those whom he had hid in the 
forest gave the signal to rush out : the Roman horsey now 
engaged by a new army, became disordered, and to their rdief 
some cohorts were sent, but likewise broken by the press of 
those that fled ; and great was the consternation so many ways 
increased. The enemy too were already pushing them into 
the morass, a place well known to the pursuers, as to the 
unapprised Romans it had proved pemidous, had not Ger* 
manicus drawn out the legions in order of battle. Hence the 
enemy became terrified, our men reaMured, and both retired 
with equal loss and advantage. Germanicus presently after 
returning with the army to the river Ambia, reconducted the 
legions, as he had brought them, in the fleet : part of the horse 
were ordered to march along the sea-shore to the Rhine^ 
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Csccina, who led his own men, was warned, that though he was 
to return through unknown roads, yet he should with all speed 
pass the causeway called the long bridges : it is a narrow track 
this, between vast marshes, and formerly raised by Lucius 
Domitius. The marshes themselves are of an uncertain soil, 
here full of mud, there of heavy sticking clay, or traversed with 
various currents. Round about are woods which rise gently 
from the plain, and were already filled with soldiers by 
Arminius ; who^ by shorter ways and a running march, had 
arrived there before our men, who were loaded with arms and 
baggage. Caecina, who was perplexed how at once to repair the 
causeway decayed by time, and to repulse the foe, resolved at 
last to encamp in the place, that whilst some were employed in 
the work, others might maintain the fight 

The Barbarians strove violently to break our station, and to 
fall upon the entrenchers i they harassed our men, assaulted 
the works, changed their attacks, and pushed everywhere. 
With the shouts of the assailantSi the cries of the workmen 
were confusedly mixed ; and all things equally combined to 
distress the Romans : the place deep with oose sinking under 
those who stood, slippery to such as advanced ; their armour 
heavy; the waters deep^ nor could they in them launch their 
javelinSi The Cheruscans, on the contrary, were inured to 
encounters m the bogs ; their persons tall, their spears long, 
such as could wound at a distance. At last the legions, already 
yielding, were by night redeemed from an unequal combat; 
but night bterrupted not the activity of the Germans, become 
by success indefatigable. Without refreshing themselves with 
•leepb they diverted all the courses of the springs which rise in 
the neighbouring mountains, and turned them into the plains : 
thus the Roman camp was flooded, the work^ as ftr as they had 
carried it, overturned, and the labour of the poor soldiera 
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renewed and doubled. To Caedna this year proved the fortieth 
of his sustaining as officer or soldier the functions of arms ; a 
man in all the vicissitudes of war, prosperous or disastroosi 
well experienced and thence undaunted. Weighing, therefore, 
with himself all probable evenu and expedients, he could 
devise no other than that of restraining the enemy to the 
woods, till he had sent forward the wounded men and baggage | 
for, from the mountains to the marshes there stretched a plain 
fit only to hold a little army : to this purpose the legions were 
thus appointed ; the fifth had the right wing, and the one-and- 
. twentieth the left ; the first led the van ; the twentieth defended 
the rear. 

A restless night it was to both armies, but in different ways ; 
the Barbarians feasted and caroused, and with songs of 
triumph, or with horrid and threatening cries, filled all the 
plain and echoing woods. Amongst the Romans were feeble 
fires, sad silence, or broken words ; they leaned droopmg here 
and there against the pales, or wandered disconsolately about 
the tents, like men without sleepy but not quite awake. A 
frightful dream too terrified the General ; he thought he heard 
and saw Quinctilius Varus, rising out of the marsh all besmeared 
with blood, stretching forth his hand, and calling upon him; but 
that he rejected the call and pushed him away. At break of 
day, the legions posted on the wings, through contumacy or 
affright, deserted their stations, and took sudden possession of a 
field beyond the bogs. Neither did Arminius M straight upon 
them, however open they lay to, his assault ; but, when he 
perceived the baggage set fast in mire and ditches, the soldiera 
above it disorderly and embarrassed, the ranks and ensigns in 
confusion, and, as usual in a time of distress, every one in haste 
to save lumsel( but slow to obey his officer, he then com- 
manded his Germans to break in. ^ Behold," he vehemently 
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; ^ I cried; ** behold again Vanis and hit legions subdued by the 
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\ r^a^ Isame fate.* Thus he criedi and instantly with a select body 

^^^ A broke quite through our forces, and chiefly against the horse 
5 . directed his havoc; so that the ground becoming slippery by their 

v\^wit * blood and the slime of the marsh, their feet flew from them, and 
'i they cast their riders ; then galloping and stumbling amongst 

the ranks, they overthrew all they met, and trod to death all 
they overthrew. The greatest difficulty was to maintain the 

(. j: Eagles ; a storm of darts made it impossible to advance them, 

and the rotten ground impossible to fix them. Caecina, while he 
sustained the fight, had his horse shot, and having fallen was 

\'_ : nigh taken ; but the first .legion saved him. Our relief came from 

the greediness of the enemy, who ceased slaying to seiie the 
spoil : hence the legions had respite to struggle into the fair 
field and firm ground. Nor was here an end of their miseries : 
a palisade was to be raised, an entrenchment digged ; their 
instruments too for throwing up and carrying earth, and their 
tools for cutting tur( were almost all lost ; no tents for the 
soldiers ; no remedies for the wounded ; and their food all 
defiled with mire or blood. As they shared it in sadness 
amongst them, they lamented that mournful night, they lamented 
the approaching day, to so many thousand men the last 

It happened that a horsey which had broke his collar as he 
strayed about, became frightened with noise, and ran over some 
that were in his way : this raised such a consternation m the 
eamp^ from a persuasion that the Germans in a body had 
forced an entrance, that all rushed to the gates, especially to the 
postern, as the ftrthest from the foe^ and safer for flight 
Csdna having found the vanity of their dread, but unable to stop 
them, either bf his anthority, or by hb prayersi or bdeed 1^ 
forces floQghimsdfat last across the gatOi This prevailed; their 
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nmning over hit body \ and the Tribisnes and Centurions . 
satisfied them the whilOithat it was a false alann. 

Then calling them together, and desiring them to hear him 
with silence, he reminded them of their difficaltiesi and how to 
conquer them ; **That for theur lives they must be indebted to ; • 

their arms, but force was to be tempered with art; they mi»t \ \ 

therefore keep close within their camp, till the enemy, in hopes , > 

of taking it by storm, advanced ; then make a sudden sally on 
every side, and by this push they should break through the 
enemy, and reach the Rhine. But if they fled, more forests 
remained to be traversed, deeper marshes to be passed, and the 
cruelty of a pursuing foe to be sustained." He laid before them 
the motives and fruits of victory, public rewards and glory, with 
every tender domestic consideration, as well as those of military 
exploits and praise. Of their dangers and sufferings he said I 
nothing. He next distributed horses, first his own, then those *. 

of the Tribunes and leaders of the legionsi to the bravest 
soldiers impartially ; that thus mounted they might b^^n the 
charge, followed by the foot 

Amongst the Germans there was not less agitation, from 
hopes of victory, greediness of spoil, and the opposite counsels 
of their leaders. Arminius proposed " to let the Romans march 
ofi^ and to beset them in thdr march, when engaged in bogs and 
fastnesses.* The advice of Inguiomerus was fiercer, and thence T^/N 
by the Barbarians more applauded: he declared "'for IbrdngX ^ ^ 
the camp, for that the victory would be quick, there wouM be } ' 
more captives, and entire plunder." As soon, therefore^ as it 
was light, they rushed out upon the camp^ cast hurdles bto the 
ditch, attacked and grappled the palisade. Upon it few soldiers 
appeared, and these seemed firoeen with lear : but as the enemy 
was in swarms, climbing the rampartSi the signal was given to. 
the cohorts ; the comets and trumpets sounded, and instantly, 
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y.'} with shoots and impetuosityi they issued oat and begirt the 

; ]• assaihuits. ^ Here are no thickets,* they scornfully cried ; ^ no 

bogs ; but an equal field and impartial Gods.* The enemyi who 
imagined few Romans remaining, fewer arms, and an easy con* 

V ^loesty were struck with the soundbg trumpets, with the glitter- 

ing armour; and every object of terror appeared double to 
them who expected none. They fell like men who» as they are 

^ i void of moderation in prosperity, are also destitute of conduct 

in distress. Arminius forsook the fight unhurt; Inguiomerus 
grievously wounded ; their men were slaughtered as long as 
day and rage lasted. In the evening the legions returned, in 
the same want of provisions, and with more wounds ; but in 

; j victory they found all things, health, vigour, and abundance. 

In the meantime a report had flown, that the Roman forces 
were routed, and an army of Germans upon full march to 
invade Gaul ; so that under the terror of this news there were 
those whose cowardice would have emboldened them to have 
demolished the bridge upon the Rhine, had not Agrippina 
restrained them from that infamous attempt In truth, such was 

I { I the undaunted spirit of the woman, that at this time she per- 

formed all the duties of a general, relieved the necessitous 
soldiers, upon the wounded bestowed medicines, and upon 
others clothes. Caius Plinius, the writer of the German wars, 
rehaes that she stood at the end of the bridge, as the legions 
returned, and accosted them with thanks and praises; a beha* 
]i viour which sunk deep into the spirit of Tiberius: ^ For that all 

this offidousness of hers,* he thought, '^ could not be upright ; 
nor that it was against foreigners only she engaged the army. 
To the direction of the generals nothhig was now left, when a 
woman reviewed the companies, attended the Eagles, and to 
the men d istri b u ted largesses % as if before she had shown but 
smaU tokens of ambitious designs, in carrymg her child (t)^e son 
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of the General) in a soldiei't coat about the camp, with the title 
of Caesar Caligala : already in greater credit with the army 
was Agrippina than the leaders of the legions, In greater than 
their generals ; and a woman had suppressed sedition, which 
the authority of the Emperor was not able to restrain." These 
jealousies were inflamed, and more were added, by Sejanus; 
one who was well skilled in the temper of Tiberius, and pur- 
posely furnished him with sources of hatred, to lie hid in his 
heart, and be discharged with increase hereafter. 

Germanicus, in order to lighten the ships in which he had 
embarked his men, and fit their burden to the ebbs and shal- 
lows, delivered the second and fourteenth legions to Publius 
' Vitellius, to lead them by land. Vitellius at first had an easy 
march on dry ground, or ground moderately overflowed by the 
tide, when suddenly the fury of the north wind swelling the ocean 
(a constant effect of the equinox) the legions were surrounded 
and tossed with the tide, and the land was all on flood; the sea, 
the shore, the fieldsy had the same tempestuous face; no distinc- 
tion of depths from shailows ; none of fimi,£rom deceitful, footing. 
They were overturned by the billows, swallowed down by the 
eddies; and horses, baggage, and drowned men encountered 
each other, and floated together. The several companies were 
mixed at random by the waves ; they waded, now breast high, 
now up to the chin, and as the ground failed them, they felt, 
some never more to rise. Their cries and mutual enoourage- 
menu availed them nothing against the prevailing and inex- 
orable waves; no diflerenoe between the coward and the brave, 
the wise and the foolish; none between drcumspection and 
chance ; but all were equally involved in the invincible riolence 
of the flood Vitellins, at length struggling on to an eminence^ 
drew the legions thither, where they passed the cold night 
without fire^ and destitute of every conveniences meal of then 
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naked or Uuned ; not less miserable than men enclosed by an 
enemy ; for even to such remained the consolation of an honour- 
able death ; bat here was destruction every way v<M of glory. 
The land returned with the day» and they marched to the river 
Vidmsi^ whither Gennanicus had gone with the fleet There 
the two legions were again embarlced, when fame had given 
them for drowned ; nor was their escape believed till German- 
ktts and the army were seen to return. 

Stertinius, who in the meanwhile had been sent before to 
recdve Sigimerusi the brother of Segestes (a prince willing to 
surrender himselO brought him and his son to the city of the 
Ubians. Both were pardoned ; the father freely, the son with 
more difficultyi because he was said to have insulted the corpse 
of Varus. For the rest, Spain, Italy, and both the Gauls strove 
with emulation to supply the losses of the army ; and offered 
arms, horses, money, according as each abounded. Germanicus 
applauded their seal ; but accepted only the horses and armn 
for the service of the war. With hb own money he relieved 
the necessities of the soldiers i and to soften also by his kindness 
the memory of the late havoc^ he visited the wounded, extolled 
the exploits of particulars, viewed their wounds^ with hopes 
encouraged some^ with a sense of glory animated others; and 
by afiabtlity and tenderness confirmed them all in devotion 
to himself and to his fortune b wai; 

The ornaments of triumph were thb year decreed to Aulus 
Oedna, Lucius Apronius, and Cahu Stilus, for their services 
under Germanicut. Thetittoof Father of his Country, so often 
ofiersd by the people to Tiberius, was njected by him i nor 
would b« permit swearing upon Us act% though the isame was 
voted by the Senate. Against it he urged ''the insubiltty 
of an omtal things^ and that the higher he was raised the more 
» Wcscr. 
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he stood.* But for all this ostentation of a popular 
e acquired not the repntation of possessing it, for be \ 

ved the law concerning violated majesty ; a law which, | 

days of oar ancestors, had indeed the same name^ [ 

lied different arraignments and crimes, namely, those 
the State ; as when an army was betrayed abroad, when ^ 

i were raised at home ; in short, when the public was 
ly administered and the majesty of the Roman People 
ased : these were actions, and actions were punished, 
Is were free. Augustus was the first who brought libels 
e penalties of this wrested law, incensed as he was by 
lence of Cassius Sevems, who had in his writings 
r defamed men and ladies of illustrious quality. 

too afterwards, when Pompeius Macer, the Praetor, 
1 him ''whether process should be granted upon this 
nswered, " That the laws must be executed." He also 
iperated by satirical verses written by unknown authors 
»ersed ; exposing his cruelty, his pride^ and his mind 
' alienated from his mother. 
I be worth while to relate here tbe pretended crimes 

upon Falanius and Rubrius, two Roman knights of 
tunes ; that hence may be seen from what b^^ings, 
low much dark art of Tiberius, this grievous mischief 
i how it was again restrained ; how at last it biased out 
lumed all things. To Falanius was objected by his 
, that ^ amongst the adorers of Augustus, who went in I 

es from house to houses he had admitted one Cassin% \ 

and prostitute | and having sold his gardens, had like* 1 

h them sold the statue of Aogustus^* The crime : 

to Rubrius was, ''That he had sworn Msdy by the ' \ 

>f Augustus.* When these accusations were known to • "S 

he wrote to the consuls, "That Heaven was not them-' 
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fore decreed to his father, that the worship of him might be 
a snare to the dtixens of Rome ; that CassiuSi the player, 
was woDt to assist with others of his profession at the interludes 
consecrated by his mother to the memory of Augastas : neither 
did it affect religion, that his effigies, like other images of the 
Gods, were comprehended in the sale of houses and gardens. 
As to the fidse swearing by his name^ it was to be deemed 
the same as if Rubrius had profaned the name of Jupiter ; but 
to the Gods belonged the avenging of injuries done to the 
Gods.* 

Not long after, Granius Marcellos, Praetor of Bithynia, was 
diarged with high treason by his own Questor, Cepio Crispinus ; 
Romanus Hispo^ the pleader, supporting the charge. This 
\ Cepio began a course of life which, through the miseries of the 

I times and the bold wickedness of men, became afterwards 

famous : at first needy and obscure, but of a busy spirit, he 
made court to the cruelty of the Prince by occult informations; 
and presently, as an open accuser, grew terrible to every 
distinguished Roman. This procured him credit with one, 
hatred from all, and made a precedent to be followed by others, 
who from poverty became rich ; from being contemned, dread- 
ful; and in the destruction which they brought upon others, found 
at last their own. He accused Marcellus of ''malignant words 
; I concerning Tiberius," an inevitable crime 1 when the accuser, 

I collecting all the most detestable parts of the Prince^ character, 

Q alleged them as the expressions of the accused; for, because 

' n they were true^ they were believed to have been spoken. To 

f ^ this, Hispo added, ^That the statue of Marcellus was by him 

,' ^ placed higher than those of the Ccsars; and that, having cut 

I off the bead of Augustus he had in the room of it set the head 

of TiberiuSi' This enraged him eo^ that breaUsg liknce, he 
cried, ""He would binseU; in tiiis puise^ giv« his vote expUdtly 
\ 
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and under the tie of an oath." By this he meant to force the 
assent of the rest of the Senate. There remained even thenf 
some faint traces of expiring liberty. Hence Cneios Piso askedj 
him, ''In what place, Caesari will you choose to give your 
opinion? If first, I shall have your estample to follow; if last, I 
fear I ro^y ignorantly dissent from you." The words pierced 
him, but he bore them, the rather as he was ashamed of his 
unwary transport ; and he suffered the accused to be acquitted of 
high treason. To try him for the public money was referred to 
the proper judges. 

Nor sufficed it Tiberius to assist in the deliberations of the 
Senate only: be likewise sat in the seats of justice; but always 
on one side, because he would not dispossess the Prsetor of his 
chair; and by his presence there, many ordinances were estab- 
lished against the intrigues and solicitations of the Grandees. 
But while private justice was thus promoted, public liberty was 
overthrown. About this time, Pius Aurelius, the Senator, whose 
house, yielding to the pressure of the public road and aqueducts, 
had fallen, complained to the Senate and prayed relief: a suit 
opposed by the Praetors who managed the treasury; but he was 
relieved by Tiberius, who ordered him the price of his house; 
for he was fond of being liberal upon honest occasions : a virtue 
which he long retained, even after be had utteriy abandoned all 
other virtues. Upon Propertius Celer, once Praetor, but now 
desiring leave to resign the dignity of Senator, as a burden to 
his poverty, he bestowed a thousand great sesterces;^ upon ample 
information, that Celei's necessities were derived from his father. 
Others, who attempted the same thing, he ordered to lay ^Ir 
condition before the Senate ; and from an affectation of severity 
was thus austere even where he acted with uprightness^ Hence 
the rest preferred poverty and silence to bagging and relie£ 
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The tame year the Tiberi being swelled with continual rains, 
orerflowed the level parU of the city; and the common de- 
struction of men and houses followed the returning flood* 
Hence Asinius Callus moved ^that the Sibylline books might 
be consulted.* Tiberius opposed it, equally smothering all 
inquiries whatsoever, whether into matters human or divine. 
To Ateius CapitOi however, and Lucius ArruntiuSi was com* 
mitted the care of restraining the river within its banks. The 
provinces of Achaia and Macedon, praying relief from their 
public burdens, were for the present discharged of their 
Proconsular government, and subjected to the Emperor^ 
lieutenants. In the entertainment of gladiators at Rome, 
Drusus presided: it was exhibited in the name of Germanicus» 
and his own ; and at it he manifested too much lust of blood, 
even of the blood of slaves: a quality terrible to the populace; 
and hence his fiither was said to have reproved him. His own 
absence from these shows was variously construed: by some it 
was ascribed to his impatience of a crowd; by others to his 
reserved and solitary genius, and his fear of an unequal com« 
parison wkh Augustus, who was wont to be a cheerful spectator. 
But, that he thus purposely furnished matter for exposing the 
crudty of his son there, and for raising him popular hate^ is 
what I would not believe; though this too was asserted. 

The dissensions of the theatre, begun last year, broke out 
now more violently, with the slaughter of several, not of the 
people only, but of the soldiers, with that of a Centurion. Nay, 
a Tribune of a Praetorian cohort was wounded, whilst they were 
aecuring the magistrates from insults, and quelling the licentious* 
aess of the rabble. This riot was canvassed in the Senate, and 
votes were passing lor empowering the Praetors to whip the 
playert. Haterins Agrippa,Triboae of the People, opposed it | 
nd was shatply reprimanded by a speech of Asinius CaUun 
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Tiberias was silent, and to the Senate allowed these empty 
apparitions of liberty. The opposition, however, prevailed, in 
reverence to the authority of Augnstos; who^ upon a certain 
occasion, had given his jodgment, **that players were exempt 
from stripes:" nor would Tiberius assume to violate any words 
of his. To limit the wages of players, and restrain the licen- 
tiousness of their partisans, many decrees were made: the most 
remarkable were, ** That no Senator should enter the house of a 
pantomime; no Roman Knight attend them abroad; they 
ihould show nowhere but in the theatre; and the Prctors should 
iiave power to punish any msolence in the spectators with exUe.** 

The Spaniards were, upon their petition, permitted to build a 
:emple to Augustus in the colony of Tarragon ; an example this' 
or all the provinces to follow. In answer to the people, who 
>rayed to be relieved from the aniisima^ a tax of one in the 
lundred, established at the end of the dvil wars, upon all 
vendible commodities; Tiberius by an edict declared, ^That 
ipon this tax depended the fund for maintaining the army; nor 
iven thus was the Commonwealth equal to the expense. If be- 
bre their twentieth year the veterans were dismissed* So that 
he concessions made them during the late sedition, to discharge 
hem finally at the end of sixteen years, as they were made 
hrough necessity, were for the future abolished. 

It was next proposed to the Senate, by Amintius and Ateius, 
rhetheri in order to restrain the overflowing of the Tiber, the 
:hannels of the several rivers and lakes by which it was sweUed, 
nust not be diverted. Upon this question the deputies of 
everal cities and colonies were heard. The Ftorentbes be» 
ought, "Hhat the bed of the Clanis^ might not be turned into their 
iver Amus ;* for that the same would prove their otter rahk" 
rhe like plea was tnged by the Intemnnates ;* ^ainoe tiM 
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most fraitfol plains in Italy would be lost, i( according to the 
project, the Nar, branched out into rivulets, overflowed them.'' 
Nor were the Reatlnians less earnest against stopping the out- 
leu of the Lake Velinus into the Nar ; ** otherwise,* they said, 
'^it would break over its banks, and stagnate all the adjacent 
^ country ; the direction of nature was best in all natural things: 
it was she that to rivers had appointed their courses and dis- 
charges, and set them their limits as well as their sources. 
Regard too was to be paid to the religion of our Latin allies, 
who^ esteeming the rivers of their country sacred, had to them 
dedicated Priests, and altars, and groves ; nay, the Tiber him- 
% > self, when bereft of his auxiliary streams, would flow with 
*^^H diminished grandeur,* Now, whether it were that the prayers 
< .\\> Y ^^ colonies, or the difficulty of the work, or the influence of 
^xNt'^ superstition prevailed, it is certain the opinion of Piso was 
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lollowed; namely, that nothing should be altered 

To Poppeus Sabinus was continued his province of Mesia ; 
and to it was added that of Acbaia and Macedon. This too 
was part of the politics of Tiberius, to prolong governments, 
and maintain the same men m the same armies, or dvil employ- 
ment% for the most part, to the end of their lives ; with what 
view, IS not agreed. Some think ^ that from an impatience of 
retmrning cares, he was for making whatever he once liked per- 
petuaL** Others, ^that from the malignity of his invidious 
nature^ he regretted the p re f er rin g of many.* There are some 
who believe, "that as he had a crafty penetrating spirit, so he 
had an understanding ever hrresolute and perplexed.* So much 
it certain, that he never courted any eminent virtue, yet hated 
vice; from the best omo he dreaded danger to himself and dis- 
gimoe to the public from the worst This hesitation mastered 
him so much at last that he committed foreign gove^ments to 
ke Bseast Mver to sttiier to leave Rome. 
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Concerning the management of oontular elections, either 
then (Mr afterwards under Tiberias, I can affirm scarce anything : 
soch is the variance aboat it, not only amongst historiansi but 
even in his own speeches. Sometimes, not naming the candi- 
dates! he described them by their fomily, by th«r life and 
manners, and by the number of their campaigns ; so as it might ' , | [ 

be apparent whom he meant Again, avoiding even to describe ^ 

them, he exhorted the candidates not to disturb the election by ! 

their intrigues, and promised himself to take care of their 
interests. But chiefly he used to declare^ "that to him none had 
signified their pretensions, but such whose names he had de« 
livered to the Consuls } others too were at liberty to ofier the 
like pretensions, if they trusted to the fiivour of the Senate or 
their own merits." Specious words I but entirely empty, or full! Fo/ 
of fraud ; and by how much they were covered with the 8fVMter\|*J||^ < 
guise of liberty, by so much threatening a moco hasty andl * 

def o urln g bo n dage^ 
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BOOK II. 

A.I>. 16-191 

Thb conmiolioiis in the East happened not nngratefblly to 
Tiberius, since then he had a coloor for separating Germanicos 
Droni hb old and laithfol legions } for setting him over strange 
provinces, and exposing him at once to casual perils and the 
efibrts of fraud. But he, the more ardent he found the affections 
of the soldiers, and the greater the hatred of his unde, so much 
the more intent upon a decisive victory, weighed with himself 
all the methods of that war, with all the disasters and successes 
which had befallen him in it to this his third year. He 
remembered "that the Germans were ever rooted in a bit battle, 
and upon equal ground ; that woods and bogs, short summers, 
and early winters, were their chief resources ; that his own men 
suffered not so much from their wounds, as from tedious 
marches, and the loss of their arms. The Gauls were weary of 
funishing horses; long and cumbersome was his train of 
baggage^ easily surprised, and with difficulty defended } but, if 
we entered the country by sea, the invasion would be easy, and 
the enemy miapprised. Besides, the war would be earlier begun; 
the l^fioDS and provirioos would be carried together; and the 
cavalry broqght with saiety, through the months and channels 
of the riversb into the heart of Germany.* v 

On that method tberefoce he fixed: whilst PuUius Vltellhis 
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and Publins Cantios were sent to collect the tribute of the 

Gauls ;Silias» Anteios, and Csecina had the direction of building 

the fleet A thousand vessels were thought sufficient, and with 

despatch finished : some were short, sharp at both ends, and 

wide in the middle, the easier to endure the agiutions of the 

waves; some had flat bottoms, that without damage they V\l 

might bear to run aground ; several bad helms at each end, that \ , 

by suddenly turning the oars only they might woik either way. 

Many were arched over, for carrying the engines of war. They 

were fitted for holding horses and provisions, to fly with sails, to 

run with oars, and the spirit and alacrity of the soldiers 

heightened the show and terror of the fleet They were to meet 

at the Isle of Batavia, which was chosen for its easy landing, for 

its convenience to receive the forces, and thence to transpcnt 

them to the war. For the Rhine, flowing in one contmual 

channel, or only broken by small islands, is, at the extremity of 

Batavia, divided as it were into two rivers ; one running still 

through Gennany, and retaining the same name and violent ' 

current, till it mixes with the ocean ; the other, washing the 

Gallic shore, with a broader and more gentle stream, is by the 

inhabitants called by another name, the Wahal, which it soon 

after changes for that of the river Meuse, by whose immense 

mouth it is discharged into the same ocean. 

While the fleet sailed, Germanicus conunanded Silitts, his 
lieutenant, with a flying band, to invade the Cattans ; and 
he himself upon hearing that the fort npon the river Luppia* 
was besieged, led six legions thither : but the sudden rains 
prevented Silius from doing more than taking some small 
plundery with the wife and daughter of Arpos, Prince of the 
Cattans ; nor did the besiegen stay to fight Germanicu% bol 
upon the report of his approach stole ott and dispersed. At 
*Llppe. 
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tbejr had, however, thrown down the common tomb lately raised 
orer the Varian legions, and the old altar erected to Drasns, 
he restored the altar; and performed in person with the legions 
the funeral ceremony of running courses to the honour of his 
lather. To replace the tomb was not thought fit; but all the 
apace between Fort Aliso and the Rhine, he fortified with a 
new barrier. 

The fleet waa now arrived, the provisions were sent forward; 
ships were assigned to the legions and the allies ; and he entered 
the canal cut by Drusus, and called by hia name. Here he 
invoked his father ''to be propitious to his son attempting 
the same enterprises ; to inspire him with the same counsels, 
and animate him by his example.* Hence he sailed fortunately 
through the lakes and the ocean to the river Amisia,* and at the 
town of Amisia the fleet was left upon the left shore ; and it was 
a hxAx that it sailed no higher, for he landed the army on the 
right ahore, so that in making bridges many days were con- 
sumed. The horse and the legions passed over without danger, 
as it was yet ebb ; but the returning tide disordered the rear, 
especially the Batavians, while they played with the waves, 
and showed their dexterity in swimming; and some were 
drowned. Whibt Germanicus was encamping, he was told of 
the levdt of the Angrivarians behind him, and thither he 
despatched a body of horse and light fool, under Stertinfais, 
who with fire and slaughter took Tengeance on the perfidious. 



Between the Romans and the Cheruscans flowed the river 
Visurgis,*and on the banks of it stood Arminius, with the oUier 
chiefii: he inqidred wbether Germanicus was come; and being 
answered that he was Ibere^ he prayed leave to speak with his 
brothci; Thb brother of bis was hi the army, Us nama 
>Eais. JWessr. 
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FUTiut; erne remarkable for his lasting ftuth towards the 
)^oinanS| and for the loss of an eye in the war mder Ttberios. 
This request was granted : Flavins stepped forward| and was 
Saluted by AnniniuSi who» havung removed his own attendanoei 
'desired that oor archers ranged upon the opposite banks might 
retire. When they were withdrawn, ^ How came yon,** says he 
to his brother, **by that deformity in yoor fiice ?" The brother 
haTing informed bun where, and in what 6ght, was next asked, 
I" what reward he had received ? " Flavins answered, ^ Increase 
of pay, the chain, the crown, and other military gifts;* all which 
Arminios treated with derision, as the vile wages of servitnde. 

Here began a warm contest : Flavins pleaded ^ the grandeur 
of the Roman Empire, the power of the Emperor, the Roman 
clemency to submitting nations, the heavy yoke of the van- 
quished ; and that neither the wife nor son of Arminius was 
used like a captive." Armhiins to all this opposed ^ the natnnd 
rights of their country, their ancient liberty, the domestic Gods of 
Germany; he urged the prayers of their common mother Jdned 
to his own, that be would not prefer the character of a deserter, 
that of a betrayer of bb family, his co untrym en, and kindred, to 
the gloiy of bebg their commander." By degrees they fell bto 
reproaches; nor would the interposition of the river have re- 
strained them from bkms, had not Stertinius hasted to lay 
hokl on Flavins, full of rage^ and calling for bis arms and his 
hofse. On the opposite side was seen Arminius, swelling with 
(erodty and threats, and denoundng battle. For, of what he 
said, much was said in LjUin, having as the General of his 
countrymen served in ^ Roman armfes. 

Next day, the German army stood embattled beyond the 
Visurgia. Germanicn% who thought it became not a General 
lo endanger the l^oos, till for their passage and security be 
had placed bridges and guard% made the horse fbid over. 
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They were led by Stertinins, andi€niilitts,LieateQant-Co1onel of 
a l^on ; and these two officers crossed the river In distant 
places, to divide the foe. Cariovalda, Captain of the Batavians, 
passed it where most rapid, and was by the Cheruscans, who 
feigned flight, drawn into a plain surrounded with woods, 
whence they rushed out upon him and assaulted him on every 
side ; overthrew those who resisted, and pressed vehemently 
upon those who gave way. The distressed Batavians formed 
themselves into a ring, but were again broken, partly by a close 
assault, partly by distant showers of darts. Cariovalda, having 
long sustained the fury of the enemy, exhorted his men to draw 
up into platoons, and break through the prevailing host ; he 
himself forced his way into their centre, and fell with his horse 
under a shower of darts, and many of the principal Batavians 
round him; the rest were saved by their own bravery, or 
rescued by the cavalry imder Stertinius and iCmilius. 

Germanicus, having passed the Visurgis, learned from a 
deserter, that Arminius had marked out the place of battle ; 
that more nations had also joined hnn } that they rendezvoused 
in a wood sacred to Hercules, and would attempt to storm our 
camp by night The deserter was believed ; the enemy's fires 
were discerned ; and the scouts having advanced towards them, 
reported that they had heard the neighing of horses, and the hol- 
low murmur of a mighty and tumultuous host In this important 
conjuncture, upon the approach of a decisive battle^ Germanicus 
thought it behoved him to learn the inclinations and spirit of 
the soldiers^ and deliberated with himself how to be informed 
without fraud: ''for the reports of the Tribunes and Centurions 
used to be oftener pleasing than true ; his Freedmen had still 
slavish souls^ incapable of free speech | friends were apt to 
flatter \ there was the same uncertabity b an assembly; where 



tha^ooonsel pro p osed by a few was wont to be echoed by all x 
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in tnith,tba minds of the soldiery were then best known, when 
they were least watched ; when free and over their mealSi they 
frankly disclosed their hopes and fears.* 

In the beginning of nighty he went oot at the angural i m 

gate^ with a single attendant ; himself disguised with the skin 
of a wild beast hanging over his shoulders ; and choosing 
secret ways, he escaped the notice of the watch, entered the \\ 

Unes of the camp, listened from tent to tent, and enjoyed the I, I | 

pleasing display of his own popularity and fame | as one was j ' 

magnifying the imperial birth of his general ; another, hte I 

graceful person ; and all, his patience, condescension, and the ; j 

equality of his soul in every temper, pleasant or grave : they | 

confessed the gratitude due to so much merit, and that in battle 
they ought to express It, and to sacrifice at the same time to 
glory and revenge these perfidious Germans, who for ever 
violated stipulations and peace. In the meantime one of the 
enemy who understood Latin rode up to the palisades, and 
with a loud voice offered, in the name of Arminius, to every 
deserter a wife and land, and as long as the war lasted an 
hundred sesterces a day.^ This contumely kindled the wrath of 
the l^ons: **Let day come^' they cried, ''let battle be given : 
the soldiers would seise and not accept the lands of the 
Germans ; take and not receive German wives ; they, however, 
recmved the offer as an omen of victory, and considered the 
money and women as. their destined, prey." Near the third 
watch of the night, they approached and insulted the camp; 
but without striking a blow, when they found the ramparts 
covered thick with cohorts, and no advantage given. 

Germaoicus had the same night a joyful dream: he thought 
he sacrificed, and, b place of his own robe besmeared with 
the sacred bkx)d, lecdved one fidrer firom the hands of his 
M6s.8<L 
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grandmother AagasU ; to that elevated hf the omen, and b 
equal eocooragement from the aaspices, he called an assembl) 
where he opened his deliberations concerning the approachin] 
battle with all the advantages contributing to victory: ''Tha 
to the Roman soldiers not only plains and dales, but, with da< 
drcumspection, even woods and forests were commodious fo 
an engagement The huge targets, the enormous spears,of thi 
Barbarians could never be wielded amongst thickets and trunk 
*of trees like Roman swords and javelins, and armour adjuste( 
to the shape and sise of their bodies, so that with these tractable 
arms they might thicken their blows, and strike with certaint] 
at the naked faces of the enemy, since the Germans were neithei 
furnished with headpiece nor coat of mail, nor were th%i] 
bucklers bound with leather or fortified with iron, but all ban 
basket-work or painted boards ; and though their first ranks 
were armed with pikes, the rest had only stakes burnt at tb< 
end, or short and contemptible darts ; for their persons, as the) 
were terrible to sight and violent in the onset, so they wen 
utterly impatient of wounds, unaffected with their own disgrace 
unconcerned for the honour of their general, whom they evei 
deserted and fled ; in distress cowards, in prosperity despisen 
of all divine, of all human laws. In fine, if the army, after theii 
fatigues at sea and thrir tedious marches by land, longed fbi 
an utter end of their labour, by this battle they might gain it 
The Elbe was now nearer than the Rhine ; and if they would 
make him a conqueror in those countries where his father and 
his undo had conquered^ the war was concluded.* The ardoui 
of the soldiers foDowed Uie speech of the general, and the signal 
lor the onset was given. 

Neither did Armhihis or the other chieft neglect ^ dedan 
to their several bands that '^these Romans were the cowardly 
fe^itives of At Variao army, who^ because they could no( 
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endure to fight, bad afterwards dioten to rebel Tbat eooie 

vitb backs deformed by wotmdsi some with limbs maimed by 

tempests, forsaken of hope, and the Gods against them, were 

once more presenting their lives to their vengeful foes.^ 

Hitherto a fleet, and unfrequented seas, had been the resources ,.' \ 

af their cowardice against an assauhing or a pursuing enemy; 

bat now that they were to engage hand to hand, vain would be 

their relief from wind and oars after a defeat The Germans 

needed only remember their rapbe, cruelty^ and pride ; and 

that to themselves nothing remained but either to maintain 

their native liberty, or by death to prevent bondage." 

The enemy, thus inflamed and calling for battle^ were led into 
t plain called Idbtavisus :' it lies between the Visurgis and 
the hills, and winds unequally along^ as it Is straitened by 
the swellings of the mountains or enlarged by the circuits of the 
riven Behind rose a forest of high trees, thick of branches 
above but clear of bushes below. The army of Barbarians kept 
the plain, and the entrances of the finrest The Oieruscans 
alone sat down upon the mountain, in order to pour down 
from thence upon the Romans as soon as they became engaged 
in the fight Our army marched thus : the auxiliary Gauls and 
Germans in front, after them the foot archers, next four legions, I s 

and then Germanicus with two Pretorian cohorts and the choice 
of the cavalryi then four legions more^ and the light foot with 
archers on horsebade and theothertrodps of the allies; the men 
all mtent to march In order of battle and ready to engage as 
they marched. 

As the impatient bands of Cheruscans were now perceived 

descending fiercely from the hills, Germanictti commanded 

a body of the best horse to charge tliem b the flank, and 

Steitinfan with tiM rest to wheel loond to attadc them la the 

« NaarMlBden. 
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«f n t*A %«> lyrear, and promised to be ready to assist them in person. During 
\^Wift this a joyful omen appeared: eight eagles were seen to fly 
^^^^ Reward the wood, and to enter it; a presage of victory to the 
IGeneraL ^AdvanaJ^ he cried, ^foUim ik$ Roman birds; 
JoiUm th$ hiieiar DtUia of thi iegiotts/* Instantly the foot 
charged the enemy's front, and instantly the detached cavalry 
attadced their flank and rear; this double assault had t 
strange event ; the two divisions of their army fled opposite 
ways ; that in the woods ran to the plain ; that in the plain 
rushed into the woods. The Chemscans, between both, were 
driven from the hills; amongst them Arminius, remarkably 
brave^ who with his hand, his voice, and distinguished wounds 
was still sustaining the fight He had assaulted the archers, and 
would have broken through them, but the cohorts of the Retians, 
the Vindeliciansi and the Gauls marched to their relief; how* 
ever, by his own vigour and the force of his horse, he escaped, 
his £sce besmeared with his own blood to avoid being knowa 
Some have related that the Chaucians, who were amongst the 
Roman auxiliaries, knew him, and let him go; the same bravery 
or deceit procured Inguiomerus his escape ; the rest were 
everywhere slain ; and great numbers attempting to swim the 
Visurgis were destroyed in it, either pursued with darts, or 
swallowed by the current, or overwhelmed with the weight of 
the crowd, or buried under the falling banks ; some seeking 
a base refuge on the tops of trees, and concealment amongst the 
branches, were shot in sport by the archers, or squashed as the 
trees were felled: a mighty victory this, and to us fiur from 
bloodyl 

This slaughter of the foe, from the fifth hour of the day till 
night, filled the country for ten miles with carcasses add armst 
^amongst the spcnlii chains were found, which, sure of conquering, 
thd^ bad brought to bfaid the Roman captives. The soldiers 
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proclaimed Tiberius lmp€rai^ upon the field of battle, and 
falsing a mount, placed upon it as trophies the German armS| 
with the names of all the vanquished nations bscribed below. ^ . . , i 

This sight filled the Germans with more anguish and rage 'o^' 

than all their wounds, past aflSictions, and slaughters. They, ^ d 

who were Just prepared to abandon their dwellings, and flit *} I. 

beyond the Elbe, meditate war and grasp their arms : people, 
nobles, youth, aged, all rush suddenly upon the Roman army 
in its marcb and disorder it They next chose their camp, a 
strait and moist plain shut in between a river and a forest, 
the forest too surrounded with a deep marsh, except on one side, 
which was dosed with a barrier raised by the Angrivarians 
between them and the Cheruscans. Here stood their foot ; their A 

horse were distributed and concealed amongst the neighbouring - 

groves, thence, by surprise, to beset the legions in the rear as 
toon as they had entered the wood. 

Nothing of all this was a secret to Germanicus: he knew 
their counsels, their stations, what steps they pursued, what 
measures they concealed; and to the destruction of the enemj^ 
tamed their own subtilty and devices. To Seius Tubens his 
Lieutenant, he conmiitted the horse and the field; the infantry 
so disposed, that part might pass the level approaches into the : ! ; 

wood, and the rest force the ramparts; this was the most 
arduous task, and to himself he reserved it ; the rest he left to '^^^ 

his Ueutenants. Those who had the even ground to traverse, > , 

broke easily in; but they who were to .assail the rampart, were I 

as grievously battered from above, as if they had been storming ^ 

a walL The General perceived the inequality of this close \^ 

attack, and drawing off the legions a small distance, ordered the 
slingers to throw, and the engineers to play, to beat off the '\ \ 

enemy s imioediately showers of darts were poured from the '^^ 

cnginesi and the defenders of tiio barrier, the more bold and |J 
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exposed they were^ with the more wocindt they were beiUen 
down. Gemianicus, having taken the ramparti first forced bis 
way, at the head of the Praetorian cohorts, into the woods, and 
there it was fought foot to foot ; behind, the enemy were begirt 
^with the morass, the Romans with the mountains or the rivers; 
room for either to retreat, no hope but in valour, no safety 
in victory. 
« The Germans had no inferior courage, but they were exceeded 
in the fashion of arms and art of fighting. Their mighty multi- 
tude, hampered in narrow places, could not push nor recover 
their long spears, nor practise in a close combat their tisual bound* 
ings and velocity of limbs. On the contrary, our soldiers, with 
handy swords, and their breasts dosely guarded with a buckler, 
delved the large bodies and naked faces of the Barbarians, and 
opened themselves a way with a havoc of the enemy: besides, 
the activity of Arminius now failed him, either spent through 
his continual efforts or slackened by a wound just received. 
^ ^ Y^^ Inguiomerus was everywhere upon the spur, animatmg the battle, 
^s^^«^^ I but fortune rather than courage deserted tiim. Germanicus, 
jf^ %^^ to be the easier known, pulled off his helmet, and exhorted his 
men ^ to prosecute the slaughter ; they wanted no captives,* he 
said; *only the cutting off that people root and branch would 
put an end to the war.* It was now late in the day, and he 
drew off a legion to make a camp; the rest glutted themselves 
till night, with the blood of the foe; the horse fought with 
doubtful sucoesSi 

Germanicus, m a speech from the tribunal, praised his vio> 
toriom army, and raised a monument of arms with a prond 
bscriptioo : ''That the army of Tlberhis Cesar, having van- 
quished entirdy the nations between the Rhine and ^ Elbe^ 
« had cooaecrated that monument to fl[ai% to Jupiter, and to 
AagustM^* Of hfansdilhe madeno nientioo;either foaifol of 
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provoking envy, or that he thought it saffident praise to have t 

deserved it He bad next commsnded Stertinius to carry the 
war amongst the Angrivarians | but they instantly submitted; j; 

and these supplicants, by yidding without articles, obtained ;. v. 

pardon without reserve. ^M j ^ 

The summer now declining, some of the legions were sent I't 

back into winter quarters by land ; more were embarked with 
Germanicus upon the river Amisia, to go from thence by the 
ocean. The sea at first was serene, no sound or agitation but 
from the oars or sails of a thousand ships ; but suddenly a blacky 
host of clouds poured a storm of hail; furious winds roared oJSft^ 
every side, and the tempest darkened the deep, so that all pros- 
pect was lost ; and it was impossible to steer* The soldiers too^ 
anaccustomed to the terrors of the sea, in the hurry of fear 
disordered the mariners, or interrupted the skilful by unskilful 
help. At last the south wind, mastering all the rest, drove the | 
ocean and the sky : the tempest derived new force from the * 
windy mountains and swelltng rivers of Germany, as well as 
from an immense train of clouds; and contracting withal ftesh 
vigour from the boisterous neighbourhood of the north, it 
hnried the ships and tossed them into the open ocean, or j j 

against islands shored with rocks or dangerously besel with 
covered shoals. The ships by degrees, with great labour and 
the change of the tide, were relieved fhwi the rocks and sands, 
hat remiuned at the mercy of th« whids } their anchors could 
not hold them ; they were full of water, nor could all their pumps 
discharge it: hence^ to lighten and raise the Yessds swallowing 
at their decks the invading waves, the horses^ beastSi baggage^ 
and even the arms were cast into the deep. 

By how much the German ocean is more outrageous than 
the rest of the sea, and the Gennan dimate exoeb in rigouri by 
so much this rain was reckoned to exceed fai greatness and 
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« novelty* They were engaged in a tempestuous sea, believe 

deep without bottom, vast without bounds, or no shores near bv 
hostile shores : part of the fleet were swallowed up ; many wer 
driven upon remote islands void of human culture, where the mei 
perished through famine, or were kept alive by the carcasses o 
horses cast in by the flood. Only the galley of Germanicu 
landed upon the coast of the Chaucians, where wandering sadly 
day and night, upon the rocks and prominent shore, and incess 
antly accusing himself as the author of such mighty destruction 
he was hardly restrained by his friends from casting himsel 
desperately into the same hostile floods. At last, with th< 
letaming tide and an assisting gale, the ships began to return 
all maimed, almost destitute of oars, or with coats spread foi 
sails ; and some, utteriy disabled, were dragged by those tha 
were less. He repaired them hastily, and despatched them t( 
search the islands ; and by this care many men were gleanec 
up I many were by the Angrivarians, our new subjects, redeemec 
from their maritime neighbours and restored ; and some, drivet 
into Great Britain, were sent back by the little British kings 
Those who had come from afar, recounted wonders at theii 
return, **the impetuosity of whirlwinds; wonderful birds; sei 

|. \^ monsters of ambiguous formsi between man and beasts." 

^ \i»^. . I Strange sights these 1 or the effects of imagination and fear. 

^^^"^ The noise of this wreck, as it animated the Germans witli 

hopes of renewing the war, awakened Germanicus also tc 
restram them i he commanded Cahis Silius, with thirty thou< 
iand fbot and three thousand horsey to march against the 
Cattaatf ho hfanseU; with a greater force, invaded the Mar 
tian% where ho learnt from Malovendus, their general, lately 
taken faito oar subjectioni that the Eagle of one of Varos*! 
idgions was hid underground b a ndghbooring grove, and kept 
byaaleBderguard. Instantly two parties were despatdi^} one 
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to (ace the enemy uid provoke them from their post; the ether 
to beset their rear and dig op the Eagle } and success attended 
both. Hence Germanicos advanced with great alacrity, laid 
waste the conntryi and smote the Ibe^ either not daring to 
engage, or, wherever they engaged, suddenly defeated. Nor, 
as we learnt from the prisoners, were they ever seised with I 

greater dismay: **The Romans,** they cried, **are invincihle: 
no calamities can subdue them: they have wrecked their 
fleet; their arms are lost; oar shores are covered with the ^ 

bodies of their horses and men ; and yet they attack ns with ^1. 

their usual ferocity, with the same firmness^ and with numbers 
as it were increased.* j ' 

The army was from thence led back into winter quarters, j 

fall of joy to have balanced, by this prosperous expedition, their 
late misfortune at sea ; and by the bounty of Germanicus, their 
joy was heightened, since to each sufferer he caused to be paid 
as much as each declared he had lost ; neither was it doubted 
but the enemy were humbled, and concerting measures for 
obtaining peace, and that the next summer would terminate 
the war. But Tiberius by frequent letters urged him **to come 
home, there to celebrate the triumph already decreed him ; 
urged that he had already tried enough of events, and 
tempted abundant hasards : he had indeed fought great and 
successful battles ; but he must likewise remember his losses 
and calamities, which, however, owing to wind and waves, and 
no fault of the general, were yet great and grievous. He him- 
self had been sent nine times into Germany by Augustus^ and 
effccted much more by policy than aimsf it was thus he had 
brought the Sigambrians into subjection, thus drawn the 
Suevians and Rng Maroboduos under the bonds of peace. 
The Cheruscaas too^ and the other hoetUo natioos|ttow tho 
Roman vengeance was satiated, might be left to pursue tfieir 
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own national feuds.** Germaniais besought one year to accom- 
plish his conquest ; but Tiberius assailed his modesty with a 
new bait and fresh opportunity, by offering him another Con* 
sulsbip^ ibr the administration of which he was to attend in 
person at Rome. He added, ''that if the war was still to be 
prosecuted, Germanicus should leave a field of glory to his 
brother Drusus, to whom there now remained no other ; since 
the Empire had nowhere a war to maintain but in Germany, 
and thence only Drusus could acquire the title of Imperator, 
and merit the triumphal laurel* Germanicus persisted no 
longer; though he knew that this was all feigned and hollow, 
and saw himself invidiously torn away from a harvest of ripe 
glory. 

Decrees of the Senate were made for driving astrologers and 
magicians out of Italy; and one of the herd, Lucius Pituaniut, 
was precipitated from the Tarpeian Rock : Publius Mardui, 
another, was, by the judgment of the Consuls, at the sound 
of trumpet executed without the Esquiline Gate, according 
to the ancient form. 

Next time the Senate sat, long discourses against the luxury 
of the city were made by Quintus Haterius, a consular, and by 
Octavius Fronto^ formerly Praetor; and a law was passed 
** against using table-plate of solid gold, and against men 
debasing themselves with gorgeous and efieminate silks." 
Fronto went further, and desired that ''the quantities of silver 
plate^ the expense of foniture, and the number of domestici 
might be limited } " for it was yet common for senators to depart 
from the present debate and offeri as thefar advic^ whatever 
they Judged conducing to the Interest of the commonweal 
Agafaist him It was argued by Aslnius Callus, ^That with 
Iha growth of the Empire private riches were likewise grown, 
aad h was no new ihMkg for dtheas to Hve according to their 
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conditions, but agr^able to the most primitive usage : the ^ i, 

ancient Fabridi and the later SdpioSi having different wealth, 

lived differently ; but all suitably to the several stages of the ^1'; 

Commonwealth. Public property was accompanied with |t"j 

domestic ; but when the State rose to such a height of magnifi- * . M |^ 

cence, the magnificence of particulars rose toa As to plate^ / \ 

and train, and expense, there was no standard of excess or 

frugality, but from the fortunes of men. The law, indeed, had i 

made a distinction between the fortunes of senators and knights \ \ 

not for any natural difference between them, but that they who \ \ . 

excelled in place, rank, and dvil preeminence, might excel too 

in other particulars, such as conduced to the health of the body 

or to the peace and solacement of the soul ; unless it were 

expected, that the most illustrious citizens should sustain the 

sharpest cares, and undergo the heaviest fatigues and dangers, . 

but continue destitute of every alleviation of fatigue and danger 

and care.' Callus easily prevailed, whilst under worthy names 

he avowed and supported popular vices in an assembly engaged 

in them. Tiberius too had said, ^ That it was not a season for 

reformation; or, if there were any corruption of manners, there 

would not be wanting one to correct them." 

During these transactions, Ludus Piso^ after he had declaimed 
bitterly in the Senate against **the ambitious practices and 
intrigues of the Forum, the corruption of the tribunals, and the 
inhumanity of the pleaders breathing continual terror and 
impeachments,* declared ''he would entirely relinquish Rome, 
and retire into a quiet comer of the country, £sr distant and . 
obscure.* With these words he left the Senate \ Tiberius was 
provoked ; and yet not only soothed him with gentle words, but 
likewise obliged Piso^s relations^ by their authority or entreaties^ 
to retain Urn. The same Piao gave soon alter an equal 
Instance of the Indignation of the fVee spirit, by proeecotinf 
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a suit Agabst Urgulania; a lady whom the partial friendship of 
Livia had set at defiance with the laws. Urgnlania being 
carried, for protection, to the palace^ despised the efforts 

\ d Piso; so that neither did she submit; nor would he desist, 

notwithstanding the complaints and resentments of Livia, that 

I in the prosecution ^violence and indignity were done to her 

own person.* Tiberius promised to attend the trial, and assist 
I Urgulania ; but only promised in civility to his mother, for so far 

he thought it became him ; and thus left the palace, ordering hu 
guards to follow at a distance. People the while crowded 
about him, and he walked with a slow and composed air: as 
he lingered, and prolonged the time and way with various 
discourse, the trial went on. Piso would not be mollified by 

i . the importunity of his friends; and hence at last the Empress 

I ordered the payment of the money claimed by him. This was 

' the issue of the affair : by it, Piso lost no renown ; and it 

signally increased the credit of Tiberius. The power, however, 
of Ufgulania was so exorbitant to the State, that she disdained 
to appear a witness in a certaiti cause before the Senate : and, 
when it had been always usual even for the Vestal Virgins 
to attend the Forum and Courts of Justice, as oft as their 
evidence was required ; a Praetor was sent to examine Urgulania 
at her own house. 

The procrastination which happened this year in the public 
afiairsi I should not mentioui but that the different opmions of 
Cneitts Piso and Asinius Gallus about it^ are worth knowing. 
Their dispute waa occasioned by a declaration of Tiberius; 
''that he was about to be absenti' and it was the motion of 
Piso^ **that for that very reason, the prosecntiod of public 
x^bttsfaMsa was the rather to be conthiuedi since^ as In the 
Princess absence^ the Senate and equestrian order might ad- 
minister tlieir several parts, the same would redound to tiie 
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honour of the Commonwealth.* This was a declaration for 
liberty, and in it Piso had prevented GailuSi who now in oppo- 
sition said| **that nothing sufficiently iilustriouSi nor suiting 
the dignity of the Roman People, could be transacted but under 
the immediate eye of the Emperor, and therefore the conflux l!|' 

of suitors and afiairs from Italy and the prormces must by all .1* 

means be reserved for his presence.* Tiberius heard and was 
silent, while the debate was managed on both sides with mighty j ' 

vehemence ; but the adjournment was carried. ? : 

A debate too arose between Callus and the Emperor : for 
Callus moved ^that the • magistrates should be henceforth 
elected but once every five years; that the legates of the 
legions, who had never exercised the Praetorships, should be 
appointed Praetors; and that the Prince should nominate twelve 
candidates every year.* It was not doubted but this motion 
had a deeper aim, and that by it the secret springs and reserves 
of imperial power were invaded. But Tiberius, as if he rather 
spprehended the augmentation of his power, argued **that it 
was a heavy task upon his moderation, to choose so many 
magistrates, and to postpone so many candidates. That dis* 
gusts from disappointments were hardly avoided in yearly 
elections ; though, for their solacement, fresh hopes remained 
of approaching success m the next ; now how great must be 
the hatred, how lasting the resentment of such whose preten* 
sions were to be rejected beyond five years? and whence could 
it be foreseen that, in so long a tract of time, the same men 
would continue to have the same dispositions, the same 
alliances and fortunes? even an annual designation to power 
made men imperious } how imperious would it make them, if 
they bore the honour for five years I besides, it would multiply 
every single magistrate into ^y% and utterly subvert the 
laws which had prescribed a proper space for exercising the 
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diligence of the candidates, and for soliciting as well as enjoying 

kv J"^ ^ preferments." 

JL^^^M By thb speech, in appearance popular, he still retained the 

4% ^^^y^^ spirit and force of the sovereignty. He likewise sustained by 
gratuities, the dignity of some necessitous Senators : hence it 
was the more wondered, that he received with haughtiness and 
repulse the petition of Marcus Hortalus, a young man of signal 
quality and manifestly poor. He was the grandson of Horten- 
sius the Orator ; and had been encouraged by the deified 
Augustus, with a bounty of a thousand great sestertia,^ to nuurry 
for posterity; purely to prevent the extinction of a family most 
illustrious and renowned. The Senate were sitting in the 
palace, and Hortalus having set hit four children before the 
•door, fixed his eyes, now upon the statue of Hortensius, placed 
amongst the orators ; then upon that of Augustus ; and instead 
of speaking to the question, began on this wise : ** Conscript 
Fathers, you see there the number and infancy of my children; 
not mine by my own choice, but in compliance with the advice 
of the Prince : such too was the splendour of my ancestor.% 
that it merited to be perpetuated in their race ; but for my own 
particular, wlus marred by the revolution of the times, could 
not raise wealth, nor engage popular favour, nor cultivate the 
hereditary fortune of our house, the fortune of Eloquence ; 1 
deemed it suflScient if^ in my slender circumstances, I lived no 
disgrace to myself, no burden to othersi Commanded by the 
Emperor, I took a wifo" behold the offspring of so many 
Consuls ; behold the descendants of so many Dictators 1 nor 
is this remembrance invidkmsly made^ but made"^ to move 
mercy. In the pro gr e ss of your reign, Caesar, these 
\uidrea may arrive ai the honours In your gift} defend 
them la the meanthne froni want: thef are the great- 
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grandsons of Hortensios ; they are the foster sons of 
Augustas.* 

The inclination of the Senate was favourable ; an indteroent 
this to Tiberius the more eagerly to thwart Hortalus. These 
were in effect his words : ** If all that are poor recur hither \ 

for a provision of money to their children, the public will 'a^ 

certainly fail, and yet particulars never be satiated. Our ances- 
tors, when they permitted a departure from the question, to 
propose somewhat more important to the State, did not there- \' 

fore permit it, that we might here transact domestic matters, ', 

and augment our private rents : an employment invidious both 
in the Senate and the Prince ; since, whether they grant or 
deny the petitioned bounties, either the people or the peti- 
tioners will ever be offended. But these, in truth, are not 
petitions ; they are demands made against order, and made by 
surprise : while you are assembled upon other affairs, he stands 
up and urges your pity, by the number and infancy of his 
children ; with the same violence^ he charges the attack to me, 
and as it were bursts open the exchequer ; but if by popular 
bounties we exhaust it, by rapine and oppression we must 
supply it The deified Augustus gave you ^oney, Hortalus ; 
but without solicitation he gave it, and on no condition that it 
should always be given : otherwise diligence will languish ; 
sloth will prevail ; and men having no hopes in resources of 
their own, no anxiety for themselves, but all securely relpng 
on foreign relief will become private sluggards and public 
burdena." These and the like reasonings of Tiberius were 
differently received ; with ap(MX>batioQ by those whose way it 
is to extol, without distinction, all the doings of Princes, worthy 
and unworthy ; by most, however, with silence, or low and die- } \ 

contented murmura^ Tiberius perceived it^ and having pauied 'i ' 

a little, saM *hit answer was partfeularly to Hortalus ; bat if 
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the Senate tboaght (it| be would give his sons two hundred 
great sestertia each.*^ For this all the Senators' presented 
their thanks; only Hortalus said nothing; perhaps through 
present awe^ or perhaps possessed^ even in poverty, with the 
grandeur of his ancient nobility. Nor did Tiberius ever show 
further pity, though the bouse of Hortensius was fallen into 
shameful distress. 

At the end of the year, a triumphal arch was raised near the 
Temple of Saturn ; a monument this for the recovery of the 
Varian Eagles, under the conduct of Germanicus, under the 
auspices of Tiberius. A temple was dedicated to Happy Fortune 
near the Tiber, in the gardens bequeathed to the Roman People 
by Caesar, the Dictator. A chapel was consecrated to the 
Julian family, and statues to the deified Augustus, in the 
suburbs called Bovillae. In the consulship of Caius Celius 
and Lttdus Pomponius^the six-and-twentieth of May, Germani- 
cus Cesar triumphed over the Cheruscans, the Cattans, the 
Angrivariansi and the other nations as fiur as the Elbe. In the 
triumph were carried all the spoils and captives, with the repre- 
sentations of mountains, of rivers, and of battles ; so that his 
conquests, because he was restrained from completing them, 
were taken for complete. His own graceful person, and his 
chariot filled with his 6:^ children, heightened the show and the 
delight of the bdiolders ; yet they were checked with secret 
fear% as they lemembered ^that popular favour had proved 
malignant to hb father Drusus ; that his undo Marcellus was 
sn a tche d, in his youth, from the burning afiectioos of the popo* 
lace; and that ever short-lived and unfortunate were the favour* 
lies of the Roman People.** 

:^^berius distributed to the people^ in the name of German!* 
a% three hundred s est er ces a man^*and naased hfanself hb 
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colleague in the Contalthiik Nor even thus did be gain the 
opinion of tenderness and sincerity : in effect, pn pretence of 
inTOsting the yonng Prince with fresh preferment and honours, 
he resolved to alienate him from Rome ; and, to accomplish it, 
craftily framed an occasion, or snatched such an one as chance 
presented. Archelans had enjoyed the kingdom of Cappadocia 
now fifty years; a Prince under the deep dbpleasure of Tiberiusi 
because^ in his retirement at Rhodes, the King had paid him no 
sort of court or distinction : an omission this which proceeded 
from no disdain, but from the warnings given him by the con- 
fidents of Augusttis ; for that the young Caius Csesar, the pre- 
sumptive heir to the sovereignty, then lived, and was sent to 
compose and administer the aflSitirs of the East; hence the 
friendship of Tiberius was reckoned then dangerous. But 
when, by the utter fall of the family of the Caesars, he had 
gained the Empire, he enticed Archelaus to Rome, by means of 
letters from his mother, who, without dissembling her son's 
resentment, offered the King his mercy, provided he came and 
in person implored it He^ who was either ignorant of the 
snare, or dreaded violence if he appeared to perceive it, 
hastened to the city, where he was received by Tiberius with 
great sternness and wrath, and soon,af^ accused as a criminal 
in the Senate. The crimes allegeid against him were mere 
fictions ; yet, as equal treatment is unusual to kings, and to be 
treated like malefactors mtolerable ; Archelaus, who was broken 
with grief as well as age, by choice or fate ended his life ; his 
kbgdom was reduced into a province, and by its revenues 
Tiberius declared the tax of a hundredth penny would be 
abated, and reduced it for the future to the two hundredth. At 
the same time died Antiodius, king of Comagenai as also Phi* 
lopatOTi Ung of CUida; and great combustions shook these 
natkms ; iriiilst of the people many desired Ronum government^ 
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and many were addicted to domestic monarchy. The provinces, 
loo^ of Syria and Judea, aa they were oppressed with imposi- 
tionsi prayed an abatement of tribute. 

These affiurs, and such as I have above related concerning 
Armenia, Tiberius represented to the Fathers, and '^that the 
commotions of the East could only be settled by the wisdom 
and abilities of Germanicus; for himself his age now declined, 
and that of Drusus was not yet sufficiently ripe." The pro- 
vinces beyond the sea were thence decreed to Germanicus, 
with authority superior to all those who obtained provinces by 
lot, or the nomination of the Prince; but Tiberius had already 
taken care to remove from the government of Syria Creticus 
Silanus, one united to Germanicus in domestic alliance^ by 
having to Nero^ the eldest son of Germanicus, betrothed his 
daughter. In his room he had preferred Cneius Piso^ a man of 
violent temper, incapable of subjection, and heir to all the 
ferocity and haughtiness of his father Piso; the same who^ io 
the dvil war, assisted the reviving party against C«sar in Africa 
with vehement efforts; and then followed Brutus and Cassius, 
but had at last leave to come home, yet disdained to sue for any 
public offices ; nay, was even courted by Augustus to accept 
the Consulships His son, besides his hereditary pride and 
fanpetnosity, was elevated with the nobility and wealth of 
Plandna his wife; scarce yielded he to Tiberius, and, as men far 
beneath him, despised the sons of Tiberius; neither did he 
doubt but he was set over Syria on purpose to thwart the 
measures and defeat all the views of Germanicus. Some even 
believed that he had to this purpose secret orders fromTiberius,. 
aa it was certahi that Livia directed Plandna to exert the spirit 
d( the sei^ and by constant emuhuioo and indignities persecute 
Agrippina. For the whde court was rent, and their affections 
•ecredy divided between Dmsos and Gemanicusk Tiberius 
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was partial to Dnisosy as his own son by generation ; others 
loved Germanicus; the more for the aversion of his nnde, and 
for being by his mother of more illustrious descent ; as Marc 
Anthony was his grandfather, and Augnstus his great-nnde. 
On the other side, Pomponios Atticnsi a Roman knight, by 
being the great-grandfather of Dmsus, seemed thence to have 
derived a stain upon the images of the Gandian house; besides, 
Agrippina, the wife of Germanicus, did in the ihiitfolness of her 
body and the reputation of her virtue for excel Livia, the wife 
of Drusus. Yet the two brothers lived in amiable deamess and 
concord, no wise shaken or estranged by the reignbg conten* 
tion amongst their separate friends and adherents. 

Drusus was soon after sent into Illyricum in order to inure 
him to war, and gain him the afTections of the army ; besides, 
Tiberius thought that the youth, who loved wantoning in the 
luxuries of Rome, would be reformed In the camp^ and that his 
own security would be enlarged when both his sons were at the 
head of the legions. But the pretence of sending him was the 
protection of the Sueviansi who were then imploring assistance 
against the powers of the Cheruscans. For these nationsi who 
since the departure of the Romans saw themselves no longer 
threatened with terrors from abroa^i and were then particularly 
engaged m a national competition for glory, had relapsed, as 
usual, into their old intestine feuds, and turned their arms upon 
each other. The two people were equally powerfol, and their 
two leaders equally brava; but dilTerently esteemed, as the title 
of king upon Maroboduus had drawn the hate and aversion of 
his countiymen; whilst Arminius, as a champion warring for 
the defonce of liberty, was the universal object of popular 
affection. 

Hence not only the Cheruscans and their confoderatesi tiiey 
who bad been the ancient soldiery of Armlnhn, took arms} but 
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to him too revolted the Semnones and Langohards, both 
Suevian nation^ and eren subjects of Marobodaus; and by 
their accession he would have exceeded in puissance^ but 
Ingniomeros with bis band of followers deserted to Marobodaus; 
ibr no other cause than disdain, that an old man and an uncle 
like himself should obey Arminius, a young man, his nephew. 
Both armies were drawn out, with equal hopes ; nor disjointed, 
like the old German battlesi into scattered parties for loose and 
random attacks; for by long war with us they had learnt to 
follow their ensignsi to strengthen their main body with parties 
of lesenresi and to observe the orders of their generals. 
Arminius was now on horseback viewing all the ranks: as he 
rode through them he magnified their past feats ; * their liberty 
recov er ed ; the slaughtered legions ; the spoils of anns wrested 
from the Romans ; monuments of victory still retained in some 
of their hands.* Upon Maroboduus he foil with contumelious 
names, as **a iiigitive, one of no abilities in war; a coward who 
had sought defence from the gloomy coverts of the Hercynian 
woods, and then by gifts and solidtatioos courted the alliance 
of Rome ; a betrayer of his country, and a lifeguard-man of 
Csesai'sy worthy to be exterminated with no less hostile vengeance 
than in the slaughter of Qulnctilius Varus they had shown. 
Let them only remember so many battles bravdy fought; 
the events of which, particularly the utter expulsion of the 
Romany were sufficient proofo with whom remained the glory 
of the war. 

Ktflber did Maroboduus frul to boast himadf and depreciate 
the foe. ''In the person of Ingulomenis,* ho said (holding him 
by the haadX** rested the whole renown of the Cheruscans} and 
ft^m hia coonsels began an their exploits that ended b success. 
Afminiasb a man of a frantic spirit^ and a novice in aiBdrs^ 
I to himself the glory of anodMfi for having by tieadiefy 
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surprised three legionSi which expected no foei and their 

leader, who feared no frand ; abase iarprise» revenged tmce on 

Germany with heavy slanghtersi and on Arminias himself with 

domestic infamy, while his wife and his son still bore the bonds 

of captivity. For himself when attacked formerly by Tiberius 

at the head of twelve legions, he had preserved unstained the 

glory of Germany, and on equal terms ended the war. Nor did 

be repent of the treaty, since it was still in their hands to wage 

anew equal war with the Romans, or save blood and midntain 

peace." The armies^ besides the incitements from these 

speeches, were animated by national stimulations of their own. 

The Cheruscans fought for their ancient renown ; the Langobards 

for their recent liberty ; and the Suevians and their king, on 

the contrary, were struggling for the augmentation of their 

monarchy. Never did armies make a fiercer onset ; never had 

onset a more ambiguous event ; for both the right wings were 

routed, and hence a fresh encounter was certainly expected, tiU 

Maroboduus drew off his army and encamped upoft the hills ; 

a manifest sign this that he was humbled. Frequent desertions 

too leaving him at last naked of forces, he retired to the Mar- 

comannians, and thence sent ambassadors to Tiberius to implore 

succours. They were answered, ^ That he had no right to invoke 

aid of the Roman arms against the Cheruscans, since to the 

Romans, while they were warring with the same foe, he had 

never administered any assistance.* Dntsus was, however, sent 

away, as I have said, with the character of a negotiator of 

peace. 

The same vea rjwelve noble pities of Asia w ere ove rtu rned by 
an earthquaket the ruin happened in the night, and the more 
dreadful as its warnings were unobserved; neither availed the 
usual sanctuary against such calamities^ namely, a flight to tlM 
MdSi since those who fled, the gaping earth devoured. It to 
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reported ^'tbat mighty moantaint subsided, plaint were heaved 
into high hilb; and that with flashes and eruptions of firti the 
tnighty devastation was everywhere accompanied." The Sar- 
dians felt most heavily the rage of the concussion, and there- 
fore most compassion: Tiberius promised them an hundred 
thousand great sesterceS|> and remitted their taxes for five yearf. 
The inhabitants of Magnesia, under Mount Sipylus, were held 
the next in sufferings, and had proportionable relief. The Tem« 
niani^ Philadelphians, the iGgeatans, ApoUonians, with] those 
called the Mostenians or Macedonians of Hyrcania, the dties 
too of Hierocaesarea, Cyme, and Tmolus, were all for the same 
term eased of tribute. It was likewise resolved to send one of 
the Senate to view the desolations and administer proper reme- 
dies; Marcus Aletus was therefore chosen, one of Praetorian 
rank; because, a Consular Senator then governing Asia, had 
another of the like quality been sent, an emulation between 
equals was apprehended, and consequently opposition and 
delays. 
. The credit of this noble bounty to the public, he increased by 
private liberalities, which proved equally popular: the estate of 
the wealthy Emilia Musa, claimed by the exchequer, as she 
died mtestate, he surrendered to iGmilius Lepidus, to whose 
lamily she seemed to belong ; as also to Marcus Servilius the 
faiheritance of Patdeius, a rich Roman knight, though part of it 
bad been bequeathed to himself; but he found Servilius named 
sole heir in a former and well-attested will He said such was 
* tlie nobility of both, that they deserved to be supported." Nor 
did he ever to hfanself accept any man's inheritance^ but where 
former fiiendship gave him a title. The wills of such as were 
\tnQgert to him, and of sodi as, from hate and prejudice to 
diherti had appointed the Prince their heir, he utterly rejected. 
>^3,ooa ' . 
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But, at he relieved the honest poverty of the virtoouti to he 
degraded from the Senate (or tafTered to qoit^ it of their own 
accord) Vibidius Varro^ Mariot Nepoi| Appiat Appiaouti Cor- 
neliut Sylla, and Qointut Vitelliiit, all prodigalt, and only 
through debauchery indigent 

About thit time Hberiot finithed and contecrated what 
Auguttut began, the Templet of the Godt consumed by age or 
fire : that near the great Circnsi vowed by Aulus Posthumiut 
the Dictator, to Bacchus, Proserpina, and Ceret. In the same 
place the Temple of Flora, founded by Ladus Publidut and 
Marcut Publiciut while they were iEdilet. The Temple of 
Janut, built in the Herb Market by Caiut Duilliut, who firtt 
signalited the Roman power at tea, and merited a naval 
triumph over the Carthaginiant. That of Hope wat dedicated 
by Germanicut : thit temple Atiliut had vowed in the same 
war. 

The Consuls for the following year were, Tiberius the third 
time, Germanicus the second. This digtiity overtook German* 
icut at Nicopolit, a city of Achaia, whither he arrived by the 
coast of Illyricum, from visiting his brother Drusus, then 
abiding in Dalmatia ; and had suffered a tempestuous passage, 
both in the Adriatic and Ionian Seaf : he therefore spent a few* 
days to repair his fleet, and viewed the while the Bay of 
Actium renowned for the naval victory there; as also the spoils 
consecrated by Augustus, and the Camp of Anth<my, with 
an affecting remembrance of these his ancestors; for Anthonyi 
u I have said, was his great unde, Augustus his grandfather t 
hence this scene proved to Germanicus a mighty source 
of images pleating and tad Next he proceeded to Athena, 
where in concettion to that a&dent dty, allied to Rome^ te 
would Qte bat one Lictoi; The Greekt recdved him with the 
mott dabonte hooourt, and to dignify their peiaooal fUttnyf* 
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amried before him Ublitares of the signal deeds and sayings of 
his ancestors. 

Hence he sailed to Eubea, tbence to Lesbos, where Agrippina 
was delivered of Julia, who proved her last birth ; then he kept 
the coast of Asia and visited Perinthos and Byzantium, dties of 
Thrace, and entered the straits of Propontis, and the mouth of 
the Eoxine; fond of beholding ancient places long celebrated 
by lune: he relieved at the same time, the provinces wherever 
distracted with intestine factions, or aggrieved with the oppres- 
sions of their magistrates. In his return he strove to see the 
rdigions rites of the Samothracians, but by the violence of the 
north wind was repulsed from the shore. As he passed, he saw 
Troy and her remains, venerable for the vicissitude of her fate, 
and for the birth of Rome: regaining the coast of Asia, he put 
in at Colophon, to consult there the oracle of the Clarian 
Apollo: it is no Pythoness that represents the God here^ 
as at Delphos, but a Priest, one chosen from certain families, 
chiefly of Miletus ; neither requires he more than Just to hear 
the names and numbers of the querists, and then descends into 
the oracular cave; where, after a draught of water from a secret 
spring, though ignorant for the most part of letters and poetry, 
be yet utters his answers in verse^ which has for iu subject the 
conceptions and wishes of each consultant He was even said 
to have sung to Germanicus his hastening fate, but as oracles 
ate wont, in terms dark and^doubtfuL 

Bat Cneius Piso^ hurrying to the execution of his purposes 
terrified the city of Athens by a tempestuous entry, and 
reproached them in a severe speech, with oblique censure of 
sGermantcos, ^that debasing the dignity of the Roman name^ 
be had paid excessive court, not to the Athenians by so many 
ahMghtofs kmf since extinct, but to the then muted scum of 
\ thorti for that these were they who had leagoed with 
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Mithridates against Sylla, and with Anthony against Augustus.* 

He even charged them with the errors and misfortunes of ' \ 

ancient Athens; her impotent attempts against the Mace- j; I 

donians ; her Tiolence and ingratitude to her own citiiens. He \^.^ ' 

was also an enemy to their city from personal anger; because \ 

they would not pardon at his request one Theophilus con- 

demned by the Areopagus for forgery. From thence sailing 

hastily through the Cydades, and taking the shortest course, he > * I 

overtook Germanicus at Rhodes, but was there driven by a 

sudden tempest upon the rocks : and Germanicus, who was not I 

ignorant with what malignity and invectives he was pursued, * | 

yet acted with so much humanity, that when he ought have left 

him to perish, and to casualty have referred the destruction of 

his enemy; he despatched galleys to rescue him from the wreck. 

This generous kindneig. however assuaged not the animosity 

of Piso; and scarce could he brook .a day's delay with 

Germanicus, but left him in haste to arrive in Syria before 

him : nor was he sooner there^ and found himself amongst the 

legions, than he began to court the common men by bounties ^ 

and caresses, to assist them with his countenance and credit, ^ 

to form foctionsy to remove all the ancient centurions and every : 

tribune of remarkable discipline and severity, and, in their ) 

places, to put dependents of his own, or men recommended ^ ( 

only by their crimes ; he permitted sloth in the camp^ licen- { i 

tiousness in the towns, a rambling and disorderly soldiery, and r , 

carried the corruption so high, that in the discourses of the . ! 

herd, he was styled Fathir 0/ tki Legipfu. Nor did Plandna i 

restrain herself to a conduct seemly in her sex, but frequented 

theexercisesofthecavalry, and attended the decursiooa of the , 

cohorts } everywhere inveighhig against Agrippina, everywhere \ I 

igainst Germanicus ; and some even of the oaoel deserving 

loldiers became prompt to base obedience, from a 
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whispered abroad, '^that all thii was not unacceptable to 
Tiberius.* 

s 

These doings were all known to Germanicus ; but his more 
instant care was to visit Armenia, an inconstant and restless 
nation this from the beginning; inconstant from the genius 
of the people, as well as from the situation of their country, 
which bordering with a large frontier on our provinces, and 
stretching thence quite to Media, is enclosed between the two 
great Empires, and often at variance with them ; with the 
Romans through antipathy and hatred, with the Parthians 
through competition and envy. At this time and ever since 
the removal of Vonones, they had no king ; but the affections 
of the nations leaned to Zeno, son of Polemon, king of Pontus, 
because by an attachment, from his infancy, to the fashions 
and customs of the Armenians, by hunfii^g, feasting, and other 
usages practised and renowned amongst the barbarians, he 
bad equally won the nobles and people. Upon his head 
therefore^ at the dty of Artaxata, with the approbation of 
the nobles^ in a great assembly, Germanicus put the regal 
diadem; and the Armenians doing homage to their king, 
sainted him, Ariaxias^ a name which from that of their city, 
tiiey gave him. The Cappadocians, at this time reduced into 
the form of a province, received for their governor Quintus 
Veranius; and to raise their hopes of the gentler dominion of 
Rome, several of the royal taxes were lessened. Quintus 
Senrseuswas set over the Comagenians, then first subjected 
to the jurisdiction of a Praetor. 

From the af&irs of the allies, thus all successfully settled, 
Germanicus reaped no pleasure, ^through the perverseness and 
pride of Piso^ who was ordered to lead by himself or hb son, 
part of the kgkms into Armenia, but contemptuously neglected 
todotillien They ai last hmI at Crnnm, tiie winter quarters 
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of the tenth legioiii whhber eadi came with a prefMred coon- 
tenance ; Piao to betray no (eary and Gennanicna woold not 
be thoaght to threaten. He was indeed, at I have obaenred, 
of a humane and reconcilable spirit: but| oflkiont frienda 
expert at inflaming animotitieii aggravated real ofiencesi 
added fictitioat, and with manifold impotationt charged Piso^ 
Plandnai and their tons. To this intenriew Germanicos 
admitted a few intimatesi and began his complaints in 
words snch as dissembled resentment dictates Piso replied 
with disdainful submissions ; and they parted in open enmity. 
Piso hereafter came rarely to the tribunal of Germanicus; 
or, if he did, sate sternly there^ and in manifest opposition : he 
likewise published his spite at a feast of the Nabathean King'Si 
where golden crowns of great weight were presented to Ger- 
manicus and Agrippina ; but to Piso and the rest, such as were 
light : '^This banquet," be said, ** was made for the son of a 
Roman prince^ not of a Parthian monarch :" with these words, 
he cast away his crown, and uttered many invectives against 
luxury : sharp insults and provocations these to Germanicus ; 
yet he bore them. 

In the consulship of Marcus Silanus and Lodus Norbanus, 
Germanicus travelled to Egypt, to view the fimums antiquities 
of the country ;' though for the motives of the journey, the care 
and inspection of the province were publicly alleged; and, 
indeed, by opening the granaries, he mitigated the price of 
com, and practised many things grateful to the people ; walk- 
ing without guards, his feet bare, and his habit the same with 
that of the Greeks } after the example of Publius Sdpio^ who^ 
we are told, was constant in the same pimctices in Sicily, even 
during the rage of the Punic War there. For these hto 
assumed manners and foreign habit, Tiberius blamed him b a 
gentle style, but censured him with great asperity .for violaUog 
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an establishineiit of Aaguttosi and entering Alexandria without 
consent of the Prince. For Augustas, amongst other secrets of 
power, had appropriated Egypt, and restrained the senators, 
and dignified Roman knights from going thither without 
licence; as he apprehended that Italy might be distressed 
with famine by any who seised that province, the key to the 
Empire by sea and land, and defensible by a light band of men 
against potent armies. 

Germanicus, not yet informed that his journey was censured, 
sailed up the Nile, beginning at Canopus,' one of its mouths: 
hwas built by the Spartans, as a monument to Canopus,a 
pilot buried there^ at the time when Menelaus returning to 
Greece was driven to different seas and the Lybian continent 
Hence he visited the next mouth of the river sacred to 
Hercules : him the nations aver to have been bom amongst 
them ; that he was the most ancient of the name, and that all 
the rest, who with equal virtue followed his example, were^ in 
honour, called after him. Next he vbited the mighty antiquities 
of ancient Thehes;' where upon huge obelisks yel remained 
Egyptian diaracters, describing its former opulency: one of 
the oldest priests was ordered to bterpret them ; he said they 
related "that it once contained seven hundred thousand fight- 
ing men ; that with that army King Rhamses had conquered 
Lybta, Ethiopia,. the Modes and Persians, the Bactrians and 
Scythians ; Mid to his Empire had added the territories of the 
Syrians^ ArmenianSi and their ndghbours the Cappadodans; 
a tract of countries reaching firom the sea of Bithynia to that of 
Lyda:* here also was read the assessment of tribute laid on 
the sevtrd nations ; what weight of silver and gold ; what 
number of hofses and arms ; what ivory and perfumes, as gifts 
to the temples; what measoret of grahi ; what quantities of all 
>N«erAho9kif. • Kuwik and Uxoc 
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necessariesi were by each people paid ; revenaes equally grand 
with those exacted by the denomination of the Parthianti or by 
the power of the Romans, 

Germanicus was intent upon seeing other wonders: the 
chief were ; the effigies of Memnon, a colossus of stooei yielding 
when struck by the solar rays, a vocal sound ; the Pyramids 
rising, like mountains, amongst rolling and almost impassable 
waves of sand ; monuments these of the emulation and opn* 
lency of Egyptian kings ; the artificial lake, a receptacle of the 
overflowing Nile ; and elsewhere abysses of such immense depth, 
that those, who tried, could never fathont Thence he proceeded 
to Elephantina and Syene, two islands, formerly frontiers of 
the Roman empire, which is now widened to the Red Sea. 

Whilst Germanicus spent this summer in several provinces, 
Drusus was sowing feuds amongst the Germans, and thence 
reaped no light renown ; and, as the power of Maroboduus was- 
already broken, he engaged them to persist and complete his 
ruin* Amongst the Gotones was a young man of quality, his 
name Catualda, a fugitive long since from the violence of Maro- 
boduus, but now in his distress, resolved od revenge : hence 
with a stout band, he entered the borders of the Marcoman* 
nians^ and corrupting their chiefs into his alliance, stormed the 
regal palace^ and the castle situate near it In the pillage were 
found the ancient stores of prey accumulated by the Soevians; 
as also many victuallers and traders from our fmmnces; men 
who were drawn hither from their several home% first by privi- 
lege of traffic, then retuned by a passion to multiply gam, and 
at last, through otter oblivion of their own country, fa»i^ like 
aathres, in a hostile soil 

To Marobodttos on every side fofsaken, no other refuge re- 
mained bot the mercy of Caesar: lie therefore passed the 
Danube where it washes the provhice of Noricsi and wrote to 
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Tiberius ; not however in the language of a fngitive or toppli- 
cant, hat with a spirit suitable to his late giandeur, ^that many 
nations bvited him to thenii as a king once so glorious ; but he 
preferred to all the friendship of Rome." The Emperor an- 
swered, ''that in Italy he should have a safe and honourable 
retreat, and, when his affairs required his presence, the same 
security to return." But to the Senate he declared, '* that never 
had Philip of Macedon been so terrible to the Athenians ; nor 
Pyrrfaus, nor Antiochus to the Roman people.* The speech is 
extant: in it he magnifies "the greatness of the man, the 
fierceness and bravery of the nations his subjecu ; the alarming 
nearness of such an enemy to Italy, and his own artful measures 
to destroy him." Maroboduus was kept at Ravenna, fo^ a check 
and terror to the Suevians ; as i( when at any time they grew 
turbulent, he were there in readiness to recover their subjection : 
yet in eighteen years he left not Italy, but grew old in exile 
there; his renown* too became eminently diminished; such 
was the price he paid for an over-passionate love of life. Tlie 
same fate had Catualda, and no other sanctuary ; he was soon 
after exputsed by the forces of the Hermundurans led by 
Yibilius, and being received imder the Roman protection, was 
conveyed to Forum Julium, a colony in Narbon GauL The 
barbarians their followers, lest, had they been mixed with the 
provinces, they might have disturbed their present quiet, were 
placed beyond the Danube, between the rivers Mams and 
Cusus, and for their king had assigned them Vaunius, by nation 
aQuadian. 

As soon as it was known at Rome, that Artaxias was by Ger- 

manicus given to the Armenian! for their king, the Atthers 

decreed to him and Drusus the lesser triumph: triumphal 

aicfaes were likewise erected, on each side ofthe Temple of Mars 

• the Avenger, supporting the statues of these two Caesars ; and 
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for Tiberi iM, |ia wm ipttm ^fftyf gl to have esubliihed peace by 
pnliCTi thin if by battlTH aed fipt^rift^ ha h ad ended toe war . 

Germanicuf xetarohig from Egyptf learned that aU bit orders 
left with the legionsi and the eastern cities, were either entirely 
abolished, or contrary reguUuions established s a ground this for 
his severe reproaches and insults upon Pisa Nor less keen 
were the efforu and machinations of Piso against Germaniais} 
yet Piso afterwards determined to leave Syria, bat was detained 
by the following illness of Germanicus : again when be beard of 
bis recovery, and perceived that vows were paid for his restora- 
tion ; the Lictors, by his command, broke the solemnity, drove 
away the victims already at the altars; overturned the apparatns 
of the sacrifice ; and scattered the people of Antioch emptoyed in 
celebrating the festival He then departed to Seleoda, waiting 
the event of the makdy which had again assaulted Germanicon 
His own persuasion too^ that poison was given him by Pise^ 
heightened the cruel vehemence of the disease : faideed| upon 
the floors and walls were found fragments of human bodiei^ the 
spoils of the grave; with charms and incantati<ms ; and the name 
of Germanicus graved on sheets of lead; carcasses half burnt, 
besmeared with gore; and other witchcrafts, by which souls are 
thought doomed to the infomal gods ; besides there were 
certain persops, charged as creatures of Ptso^ purposely sent 
and employed to watch the progress and efforts of the diseasOi 
These things filled Germanicus with apprehensions great as 
his resentment: **If his doors,* he said, ^were besieged, if 
under the eyes of his enemies he must render up his spirit^ 
what was to be expected to bis unhappy wifo^ what to his infont 
children?* The progress of poison was thought too slow; 
Piso was impatient, and uiging with eagerness lo command 
alone the legions, to possess alone the province; but Germanicus 
was not sunk to such lowness and impotence^ that the price of 
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bis murder sboald remain with the marderer: and by a letter 
to Piso, be renotmced bit friendship : some add, that be com- 
manded him to depart the province. Nor did Piso tarry longer, 
bat took ship; yet cbeclced her sailing in order to return with 
the more quickness, should the death of Germanicus the while 
leave the government of Syria vacant 

Germanicus, after a small revival, drooping again ; when his 
end approached, spoke on this wise to his attending friends: 
"Were I to yield to the destiny of nature; just, even then, were 
my complaints against the Gods, for hurrying me from my 
parents, my children, and my country, by a hasty death, in the 
prime of life: now shortened in my course by the malignity of 
Piso^ and his wife, to your breasts I commit my last prayers: 
tell my father, tell my brother, with what violent persecutions 
afflicted, with what mortal snares circumvented, I end a most 
miserable life by death of all others the worst All they whose 
hopes m my fortune, all they whose kindred blood, and even 
they whose envy, possessed them with impressions about me 
whilst living, shall bewail me dead; that once great in glory, 
and surviving so many wars, I fell at last by the dark devices 
of a woman. To yon will be place left to complain in the 
Senate^ and place to invoke the aid and vengeance of the laws. 
To commemorate the dead with slothful wailings, is not the 
principal office of friends; they are to remember his dying 
wishes, to fulfil his last desires. Even strangers will lament 
Germanicus ; you are my friends; if you loved me rather than 
my fortune^ yon will vindicate your friendship : show the people 
of Rome my wile^ her who is the grand-daughter of Augustus, 
and enomerate to them our ikk diUdrea. Their compassion 
win sordy attend yon who aocose; and the accused, if Ihey 
pretend clandestine warrants of biqnity, wiU not be believed; 
irWi«vod,aolpaidoQed* Hb frieod% as a pledge of their 
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lidelit/y touching the hand of the dying prince, swore that they 
woold forego their lives 'sooner thin their revenge. Then 
taming to his wife, he besought her "that in tenderness to his 
memory, in tenderness to their common children, she would 
banish her haughty spirit, yield to her hostile fortune, nor, upon 
her return to Rome, by an impotent competition for ruling^ 
irritate those who were masters of rule." So much openly, and 
more in secret; whence he was l>elieTed to have warned her of 
guile and danger from Tiberius. Soon after he expired, to the 
heavy sorrow of the province^ and of all the neighbouring 
countries; insomuch that remote nations and foreign kings 
were mourners: such had been his complacency to our con- 
federates; such his humanity to his enemies 1 Alike venerable 
he was, whether you saw him or heard him ; and without ever 
departing from the grave port and dignity of his sublime rank, 
he yet lived destitute of arrogance and untouched by envy. 

The funeral, which was performed without exterior pomp or 
a procession of images, drew iu solemnity from the kwd 
praises and amiable memory of his virtues. There were those 
who from his loveliness, his age, his manner of dymg, and even 
from the proxhnity of places where both departed, compared 
him in the circumstances of his Ux% to Great Alexander: 
'^Each of |i graceful person, each of illostrioas descent; in 
years neither much exceeding thirty; both victims to the 
malice and machinations of their own people^ in the midst of 
foreign nations : but Germanicus gentle towards his friends ; 
his pleasures moderate ; confined to one wife ; all his children 
by one bed ; nor less a warrior, though not to rash, and how^ 
ever hindered fitmi a final reductioii of Germany, broken by 
him in so many victories, and ready lor the yoke : so thai had 
he been sole arbiter of things, had he acted with the sove- 
reignty end title of royalty, he had easier overtaken Um fai the 
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glory of conqoestii as be tarpassed him in demenqr, in 
moderation, and in otber virtues.* His body, before iu com- 
mitment to the pile, was exhibited naked in the Foram of 
Antiocb, the pbice where the pile was erected : whether it 
bore the marks of poison, remained undecided: for, people as 
they were divided in their affections, as they pitied Gennanicus, 
and presumed the guilt of Piso, or were partial to him, gave 
opposite accounts. 

It was next debated amongst the legates of the legions and 
the other senators there, to whom should be committed the 
' administration of Syria : and after the faint effort of others, it 
was long disputed between Vibius Marsus and Cneius Sentius : 
Marsus at last yielded to Sentius, the older man and the more 
vehement competitor. By him one Martina, infamous in that 
province for practices in poisoning, and a dose confidant of 
Plandna, was sent to Rome, at the suit of Vitdlius, Veranius, 
and others, who were preparing criminal articles against Piso 
and Plancina, as against persons evidently guilty. 

Agrippina, though overwhelmed with sorrow, and her body 
indisposed, yet impatient of all delays to her revenge, embarked 
with the ashes of Germanicus, and her children ; attended with 
universal commiseration, ^that a lady, in quality a princess, 
wont to be behdd in her late splendid wedlock with applauses 
and adorations, was now seen bearing in her bosom her hus- 
band's funeral urn, uncertain of vengeance for him and fearful 
for herself; unfortunate in her finiitfulness, and from so many 
children obnonous to so many blows of fortune.* Piso the 
while was overuken at thcf Isle of 0)6s by a message^ ^ that 
Germanicus was deceased," and rebehred it intemperately, slew 
victims and repaired with thanksgiving to the temples: and yet, 
kiw e v ei fanmoderate and undisguised was his Joy, more arro- 
gaat and insulting proved that of Plancina, who immediately 
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threw off ber mourningy which for tho death of a sister she 
wore, and assumed a dress adapted to gaiety and gladness. 

About him flocked the Centurions with offidous representa- 
tions, **that upon him particularly were bent the affections and 
seal of the legions, and he should proceed to resume the pro- 
vince, at first injuriously taken from him and now destitute of 
a governor." As he therefore consulted what he had best 
pursue, his son Marcus Piso advised **a speedy journey to 
Rome: hitherto,* he said, ** nothing past expiation was com- 
mitted ; nor were impotent suspicions to be dreaded ; nor the 
idle blazonings of fiune: bis variance and contention with 
Germanicus was perhaps subject to hate and aversion, but to 
no prosecution or penalty ; and, by bereaving him of the pro- 
vince, his enemies were gratified : but if he returned thither, 
as Sentius would certainly oppose him with arms, a civil war 
would thence be actually begun : neither would the Centurions . 
and soldiers persist in his party ; men with whom the recent 
memory of their late commander, and an bveterate love to the 
Caesarian general, were still prevalent" 

Domitius Celer, one in intimate credit with Piso, argued 
on the contrary, ^ that the present event must by all means be 
improved ; it was Piso and not Sentius who had conunission 
to govern Syria; upon him were conferred the jurisdiction 
of Praetor, and the badges of magistracy, and with him the 
legions were instructed : so that if acts of hostility were by his 
opponents attempted, with how much better warrant could 
he avow assuming arms in his own right and defence^ who. 
was thus vested with the authority of general, and acted under 
special orders from the Emperor. Rumours too were to be 
neglected, and left to perish with time : in truth to tho sallies 
and violence of recent hate the bnocent were often unequal; 
but were he onoe possessed of the army, and had well 
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augmented hb forces^ many thingSi not to be foreteeni would 
from fortune derive success. Are we then preposterously 
hastening to arrive at Rome with the ashes of Germanicus, 
that you may there fall, unheard and undefendedi a victim 
to the waitings of Agrippina, a prey to the passionate populace 
governed by the first impressions of rumour ? Livia, it is true, 
b your confederate ; Tiberius is your friend ; but both secretly : 
and mdeed none will more pompously bewail the violent fate of 
Germanicus, than such as for it do most sincerely rejoice.* 

Piso of himself prompt to violent pursuits, was with no great 
labour persuaded into this opinion, and, in a letter transmitted 
to Tiberius, accused Germanicus **of luxury and pride : that 
for himself he had been expulsed, to leave room for dangerous 
dengns against the State, and now resumed, with his former 
foith and loyalty, the care of the army.* In the meantime he 
put Domitius on board a galley, ahd ordered him to avoid 
appearing upon the coasts or amongst the islet, but, through 
the main sea, to sail to Syria. The deserters, who from all 
quarters were flocking to him in crowds, he formed into com* 
panies, and armed all the retainers to the camp ; then sailing 
over to the conthnent, intercepted a regiment of recruits, upon 
theur march mto Syria; and wrote to the sm all Idngs of Cilida 
to assist him with present succours': nor was the younger 
Piso slow hi prosecuting all the measures of war, though to 
adventure a war had been against his sentiments and advice. 

As they coasted Lyda and Pamphilia, they encountered the 
ships which carried Agripptna, with hostile spirit on each side, 
and each at first prepared for combat | but as equal dread of 
one another possessed both, proceeded not forther than mutual 
contmnelieai Vibhis Marsus particularly sununoned Piso^ as a 
criminali to Rome^ there to make Hm defence: he answered 
with derisioo "tiiat when the Prstor, who was to eiC 
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poisoDingB, had assigned a day to the accusers and the accused, 
he would attend.* DomitluSi the while, landing at Laodicea, a 
dty of Syria, would hare proceeded to the winter quarters of 
the sixth legion, which he helteved to he the most prone to 
engage in novel attempts, but was prevented by Pacuvius, its 
commander. Sentius represented this by letter to Piso^ and 
warned him, **at his peril to infect the camp by ministers 
of corruption; or to assail the province of war ;* and drew into 
a body such as he knew loved 'Germanicus, or such as were 
averse to his foes: upon them he inculcated with much 
ardour, that Piso was with open arms attacking the majesty of 
the Prince, and invading the Roman State; and then marched 
at the head of a puissant body, equipped for battle and resolute 
to engage. 

Neither failed Piso, though his enterprises had thus far 
miscarried, to apply the securest remedies to his present per- 
plexities; and therefore seised a castle of Cilicia strongly 
fortified, its name Celendris: for, to the auxiliary Cilicians^ sent 
him by the petty kings, he had joined his body of deserters, as 
also the recruits lately intercepted, with all his own and 
Plancina's slaves; and thus in number and bulk had of the 
whole composed a legion. To them he thus harangued: **I 
who am the Ijeutenant of Csesar, am yet violently excluded from 
the province which to me Cesar has committed: not excluded 
by the legions (for by their invitation I am arrived), but by 
Sentius, who thus disguises imder feigned crimes against me^ 
his own animosity and personal hate \ but with confidence you 
may stand in battle, where the opposite army, upon the sight of 
Piso, a commander lately by themselves styled their Faihir^ 
will certainly refuse to fight ; they know too^ that were right 
to dedde it, I am the stronger; and of no meAn puissance b a 
trial al arms.** He then arrayed his men withoot the foitifica- 
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tioaiy on a hill steep and craggy, for all the rest was begirt by 
the sea : against them stood the veterans regularly embattled, 
and supported with a body of reserve ; so that here appeared 
the force of men, there only the terror and stubbornness of 
ntuation. On Piso's side was no spirit, nor hope, nor even 
weapons save those of rustics, for instant necessity hastily 
acquired. As soon as they came to blows, the issue was no 
longer doubtful than while the Roman cohorts struggled up the 
steep: the Cilicians then fled, and shut themselves up in 
the castle. 

Piso having the while attempted in vain to storm the fleet, 
which rode at a small distance, as soon as he returned, presented 
himself upon the walls; where, by a succession of passionate com* 
plaints and entreaties, now bemoaning in agonies the bitterness 
of hb lot, then calling and cajolling every particular soldier by 
his name, and by rewards tempting all, he laboured to excite a 
sedition $ and thus much had already eflected, that the Eagle- 
bearer of the sixth legion revolted to him with his Eagle. This 
alarmed Sentius, and instantly he commanded the comets and 
trumpets to sound, a mound to be raised, the ladders placed, 
and the bravest men to mount, and others to pour from the 
engines volleys of darts and stones, and flaming torches. The 
obstinacy of Piso was at last vanquished; and he desired "that 
upon delivering his arms he might remain in the castle till the 
Emperor's pleasure, to whom he would commit the government 
of Syria, were known ;* conditions which were not accepted ; 
nor was aught granted him save ships and a passport to Rome. 

After the illness of Germanicus grew current there, and all its 
dfcnmstances, like rumours magnified by dbtance^ were related 
with many aggravations; sadness seiied the people; they 
burned with indfgnationi and even poured out m plaints |he 
anguish of their souls. «For this,* they said, •^he had been 
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banished to the extremities of the Empire, for this the province 
of Syria was committed to Piso, and these the froiu of Livia's 
mysterious conferences with Plandna: truly had our fathers j'l 

spoken concerning his father Drusus; that the possessors of >^^ 

rule beheld with an evil eye the popular spirit of their sons; 
nor for aught else were they sacrificed, but for their equal treat- \ 

ment of the Roman People, and studying to restore the popular \ 

state.* These lamentations ofthe populace were, upon the tidings 
of his death, so inflamed, that, without staying for an edict from 
the magistrates, without a decree of Senate, they by general 
consent assumed a vacation ; the public courts were deserted, 
private houses shut up^ prevalent everywhere were the symp- 
toms of woe^ heavy groans, dismal silence; the whole a scene 
of real sorrow, and nothing devised for form or show; and, 
though they forbore not to bear the exterior marks and habili- _ 
ments of mourning; hi their souls they mourned still deeper. 
Accidentally some merchants from Syria, who had left Germap- 
icus still alive, brought more joyful news of his condition: 
these were instantly believed, and mstantly proclaimed : each, 
as fast as they met, informed others, who forthwith conveyed 
their light information with improvements and accumulated 
Joy to more, and all flew with exultation through the dty; and, 
to pay their 'thanks and vows, burst open the temple doors: 
the night too heightened their credulity, and affirmation was 
bolder in the dark. Nor did Tiberias lestraln the course of 
these fictions^ but left them to vanish with time: hence with . 
more bitterness they afterwards grieved for hfan, as if anew 
snatched from them. 

Honours were invented and decreed to Germanicos, various 
u the affections and genhis of the particular Senaton who pro* 
posed them: **that his name should be sung hi the Sdiaa 
hyinnsi cnrale chaiia placed for him amongst die priests of 
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AngastnSy and over these chain oaken crowns hung ; his statue 
in ivory precede in the Cercensian games; none but one of the 
Julian race be^ in the room of Germanicus, created flamen or 
augur:* triumphal arches were added; one at Rome; one 
upon the banks of the Rhine; one upon Mount Amanusi in 
Syria; with inscriptions of his exploits, and a testimony sub- 
joined, **that he died for the Commonwealth:" a sepulchre at 
Antioch, where his corpse was burnt; a tribunal at Epidaphne, 
the place where he ended his life. The multitude of statues, 
the many places where divine honours were appointed to be 
piud him, would not be easily recounted They would have 
also decreed him, as to one of the masters of eloquence^ a 
golden shield, signal in bulk as in metal ; but Tiberius offered 
* to dedicate one himself such as was usual and of a like sise 
with others; for that eloquence was not measured by fortune; 
and it was sufficient glory, if he were ranked with ancient 
writers. The battalion called after the name of the Junii was 
noW| by the equestrian order, entitled the battalion of German- 
icns, and 4 rule made that, on every fifteenth of July, these troops 
should ft^ow, as theur standard, the effigies of Germanicus : of 
these honours many continue ; some were instantly omitted, or 
by time are utterly obliterated 

In the height of thb public sorrow, Livia, sister to Germanicus, 
and married to Drusus, was delivered of male twins : an event 
even in middling fiunilies, rare and acceptable, and to Tiberius 
sodi mighty matter of joy, that he could not refirain boasting to 
the fiuhersi **that to no Roman of the same eminence^ before 
hiin, were never two children bom at a birth :* for to his own 
glory he turned all thbgs, even^hhigs fortuitous. But to the 
people^ at such a sad conjuncture, it broofl^t fresh anguish; as 
they feared that the fiunily of Drusue thus tocreasedi would 
\ heavy upon that oCGermanknai 
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The tame year the lubricity of women was by the Senate 
ftstrained with severe laws ; and it was provided, **that no 
woman should become venalf if her fiuheri grandfather or 
husband, were Roman knights.* For Vistilia, a lady bom of 
a Praetorian familyi had bdbre the iEdiles published herself a \ 

prostitute; upon a custom allowed by our ancestorsi who 
thought that prostitutes were by thus avowing their in(amy» 
sufficiently punished. Titidius Labeo too was questioned, that / 

in the manifest guHt of his wife, he had neglected the punish- 
ment prescribed by the law ; but he alleged that the sixty 
days allowed for consultation were not dapsed; and it was 
deemed sufficient to proceed against VistiUa, who was ban* 
ished to the Isle of Seriphon Measures were also taken for I 

exterminating the solemnities of the Jews and Egyptians; ! 

and by decree of Senate four thousand ^Bscendants of fran* ^ , 
chised slaves, all defiled with that superstition, but of proper - 
strength and age^ were to be transported to Sardinia; to lestraia 
the Sardinian robbers ; and if^ through the malignity of the 
dimate, they perished, despicable would be the loss : the rest 
were doomed to depart Italy, unless by a stated day they 
renounced their profane rites. 

After this Tiberius represented that, to supply the place of 
Ocda, who hfii presided seven and fifty years with the highest / 

sanctimony over the Vestals, another virgin was to be chosen ; 
and thanked Fonteius Agrippa and Asinius Pollio^ that by 
offering their danghters, they contended in good offices towards 
the Commonwealth. PollioPs daughter was p r e f e r red; for 
nothing else but that her mother had ever contmued in the 
same wedlock: for Agrippa, by a divorce^ had impaned the 
credit of his house: upon her who was postponed, Tiberius, b 
consolatton, bestowed for her fortune a thousand great sestertia.* 

As the people nmrauired at the severe dearUi of con^ he 
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settled grain at a price certain to the boyeri and undertook 
to pay fonrteenpence a measure to the seller: neither yet 
would he accept the name of Fatkir of his Cauniry^ a title 
offered him before, and for these bountiesi now again ; nay, 
he sharply rebuked such as styled these prorisions of his, 
divini cccupaiions^ and him, Lord: hence freedom of speech 
became cramped and insecure, under such a Prince ; one who 
dreaded liberty, and abhorred flattery. 

I find in the writers of those times, some of them Senators, 
that in the Senate were read letters from Adgandestrius, prince 
of the Cattans, undertaking to despatch Arminius, if in order to 
it poison were sent him ; and an answer returned, ''that not by 
frauds and blows in the dark, but armed and in the fitce of the 
[sun, the Roman People took vengeance on their foes.* In this 
Tiberius gained equal glory with our ancient captains, who 




^^Wt^"^ V rejected and disclosed a plot to poison King Pyrrbus. Arminius 
i%^ f^ however, who upon the departure of the Romans and expulsion 
of Maroboduusy aimed at royalty, became thence engaged m a 
struggle against the liberty of his country | and, in defence of 
their liberty, his countrymen took arms against him : so that, 
while with various fortune he contended with them, he fell by 
the treachery of his own kindred: the deliverer of Germany 
without doubt he was \ one who assailed the Roman power, not 
like other kings and leadersi in its first elements, but in its 
highest pride and elevation | one sometimes beaten in battle, 
but never conquered In war: thirty-seven years he lived; twelve 
he commanded; and, amongst these barbarous nations, hb 
memory is still celebrated in their songs; but his name unknown 
b the annals of the Greeksi whoNmly admire their own national 
exploits and renown } nor even amongst the Romans does this 
great captain bear moch distbcttooi whiles overiookiog instances 
• of modem proweis and glory, we only delight to magnify men 
\and feats of old. 
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Agrippin A, notwithstanding the ronghneu of winteri punning 
without Intennisston her boisteroos voyage^ pot m at the Island 
Corcyra,^ situate over against the coasts of Calabria. Here to 
settle her spirit, she spent a few days, violent in her griei^ and a 
stranger to patience. Her arrival bdng the while divulged, all 
the particular friends to her family, mostly men of the sword, 
many who had served under Germanicus, and even many 
strangers from the neighbouring towns, some in offidousnesi 
towards the Emperor, more for company, crowded to the city of 
Brundusium, the readiest port m her way and the safest land- 
ing. As soon as the fleet appeared in the deep, instantly were 
6Ued, not the port alone and adjacent shores, but the walls and 
roo^ and as 6ur as the eye could go ; filled with the sorrowing 
multitudei They were consulting one from one^ how they 
should recdve her landing, * whether with universal silence^ or * 
with some note of acdamation.* Nor was it manifest which 
they would do^ when the fleet stood slowly hi, not as usual with 
joyful sailors and cheerful oars, but all things impiessed with the 
hc% of sadnessi After she descended from the ship^ accom- 
panied with her two infimts, carrying b her bosom the mdan- 
choly on, with her eyes cast tteadily down; equal and 
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universal were the groans of the beholders: nor could yon dis- 
tingnish relations from stranger^ nor the wailbgs of men from 
those of women, unless that the new-comers^ who were recent in 
their sallies of griei^ exceeded Agrippina^ attendantSp wearied 
out with long lamentations. 

Hberiushad despatched two Pnetorian c6horts» with directionsi 
that the magistrates of Calabria, Apulia and Campania, should 
pay their last offices to the memory of his son : upon the 
shoulders therefore of the Tribunes and Centurions his ashes 
were borne; before went the ensigns rough and unadorned, 
with the fssces reversed. As they passed through the colonies, 
the populace were hn black, the knights in purple; and each 
plaoe^ according to its wealth, burnt precious raiment, per- 
Inmes and whatever else is used in funeral solemnities: even 
they whose cities lay remote attended : to the Gods of the dead 
they slew victims, they erected altan, and with tears and united 
lamentations, testified their common sorrow. Drusus came as 
fiur as Terradna, with Qaudius the brother of Germanicus, and 
those of his children who had been left at Rome. The Consuls 
Marcos Valerius and Marcus Aurellus (just then entered upon 
their office), the Senate, and great part of the people, filled the 
road ; a scattered procession, each walking and weeping his own 
way: in this mourning, flattery had no share ; for all knew how 
real was the Joy, how hollow the grief, of Tiberius for the death 
of Germanicus. 

Tiberius and Uvia avoided appearing abroad : public lamen- 
tation they thought below their grandeur ; or perhaps they ap- 
prehended that their countenances, examined by all eyes, might 
show deceitful hearts. That Anlonia, mother to the deceased, 
bore any part in the funeral, I do not find either in the historians 
or in the dty Journals: dMugh, besides Agrippina, and Drusus^ 
and dandhis^ hh other retations are likewise there recorded by 
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name : whether \rj sickneu she wms prevented; or whether her 
tool vanquished hf sorrow, coold tool bear the representation 
of such a mighty calamity. I woold rather believe her con- 
strained by Tiberius and Livia, who left not the palace ; and 
affecting equal affliction with her, would have it seem that, by 
the example of the mother, the grandmother too and nnde 
*were detained. 

The day his remains were reposited in the tomb of Augustus, 
various were the symptoms of public grief; now the vastness 
of silence ; now the uproar of lamentation ; the dty in every 
quarter full of processions ; the field of Mars on a blase of 
torches: here the soldiers under arms, the magistrates without 
the insignia, the people by their tribes, aU cried in concert that 
''the Commonwealth was fallen, and henceforth there was no 
mniun of hope;* so openly and boldly that you would have be* 
lieved they had forgot, who bore sway. But nothing pierced* 
Tiberius more than the ardent affections of the people towards 
Agrippina, while such titles they gave her as ** the ornament of 
her country, the only blood of Augustus, the single instance of 
ancient virtue ; * and, while applying to heaven, they implored 
"the continuance of her issuer that they might survive the per> 
secuting and malignant* 

There were those who missed the pomp of a public funeral, 
and compared with this the superior honours and magnificence 
bestowed by Augustus on that of Drusus the fiither of Germanicus; 
"that he himself had travelled, in the sharpness of whiter, as 
&r as Pavia, and thence, continumg by the cocpe% had with it 
entered the dty ; round hb head were placed the images of the 
Qaudiiandjulii; he was mourned in the Forum; his encomium 
pronounced in the Rostras; all soru of honours, such as were 
the inventioos of our anoestOf% or the Improvements of their 
posterity, were heaped open him^ But to Geimanicns 
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denied the ordinary solemnttiesi and such as were due to erery 
distingnithed Roman. In a foreign country indeed, bis corpse 
because of tbe long journey, was burnt witbout pomp ; but 
afterwaidsi it was but just to have supplied the scantiness of 
the first ceremony by the solemnity of the last : his brother 
met him but one day's journey ; his unde not even at the gate. 
Where were those generous observations of the ancients; the 
e£Bgies of the dead borne on a bed, hymns composed in memory 
of their virtue^ with the oblations of praise and tears? Where 
at least were the ceremonies and even outside of sorrow?" 

All this was known to Tiberius; and, to suppress the 
discourses of the populace^ he published an edict, "^that many 
illustrious Romans had died for the Commonwealth, but none so 
vehemently lamented : this however was to the glory of him- 
self and of all men, if a measure were observed. The same 
things which became private families and small states, became 
not Princes and an Imperial People: fresh grief Indeed 
required vent and ease by lamentation ; but it was now time to 
recover and fortify their minds. Thus the deified Julius, upon 
the loss of an only daughter ; thus the deified Augustus, upon 
the hasty death of his grandsons^ had both vanquished their 
sorrow. More ancient examples were unnecessary ; how often 
the Roman People sustained with constancy the slaughter of 
their armies, the death of their generals, and entire destruction 
of their noblest families: Princes were mortal; the GMnmon* 
wealth was eternal: they should therefore resume theur several 
vocationa." And because the M^^alesian games were at hand, 
he added, "that they should even apply to the ustttd festivities.* 

The vacation ended, public affidrt were resnmedi Drusus 
departed for the army in lUyriconii and the minds of all men 
were bent upon soring vengeance done upon Pisa They 
vqpeated thdr r esen tme nts^ tiiat wbQe he wandered over the 
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delightful countries of Asia and Greece^ he was stifling» hf coo- 
tumadons and deceitful delays, the evidences of his crimes} 
for it was bruited abroad, that Martina, she who was fiunoos for 
poisonings, and sent, as I have above related, by Cneius Sen« 
tius towards Rome^ was suddenly dead al Brundustum ; that 
poison lay concealed in a knot of her hair, but upon her body 
were found no symptoms of sel^murdeTi 

Piso^ sending forward his son to Rome^ with instructions how 
to soften the Emperor, proceeded himself to Drusus : him he 
hoped to find less rigid for the death of a brother, than favour- 
able for the removal of a rivaL Tiberius, to make show of a 
spirit perfectly unbiassed, received che young man graciously, 
and honoured him with the presents usually bestowed on young 
noblemen. The answer of Drusus to Piso was, "^That if the 
current rumours were true^ he stood in the first place of grief 
and revenge ; but he hoped they were false and chimerical, and 
that the death of Germanicus would be pernicious to none.* 
This he deckred in public^ and avoided all privacy : nor was 
it doubted but the answer was dictated by Tiberius; when a 
youth, otherwise easy and unwary, practised thus the wiles and 
cunning of age. 

Piso having crossed the sea of Dalmatia, and left his ships at 
Ancona, took^first the road of Picenum and then the Flaminian 
way, foUowmg the legion which was going from Pannonia to 
Rome^ and thence to garrison b Africa. This too became the 
subject of popular censure^ that he officiously mfarad with the 
soldiersi and courted them m their march and quarters : he 
therefore, to avoid suspidoni or, because when men are in 
dread, their conduct wavers, did at Nami embark upon tho 
Nar, and thence sdled bto the Tibet; By landing at the 
burying-place of the Caesars, ho hdghtened the wrath of the 
populace : besldesi he and Plandna came ashore b open dayi 
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in the &oe of the dty who were crowding the hanks, and 
proceeded with gay countenances; he attended hy a long band 
of dients, she hy a train of ladies. There were yet other 
provocations to hatred ; the situation of his house, proudly 
oreriooldng the Forum, and adorned and illuminated as for a 
festival; the banquet and rejoicings held bi it, and all as puUtc 
as the place. 

The next day Fuldnius Trio amdgned Piso before the 
Consuls, but was opposed by Vitellius, Veranius,-and othen^ 
who had accompanied Germanicus : they said, **that in this 
prosecution Trio had no part; nor did they themselves act 
as accusers, but only gathered materials, and, as witnesses, 
produced the last injunctions of Germanicus.* Trio dropped 
that accusation; but got leave to call in question his former 
life: and now the Emperor was desired to undertake the trial ; 
a request which the accused did not at all oppose, dreading the 
inclinations of the people and Senate: he knew Tiberius, 
on the contrary, resolute in despising popular rumours, and 
b guilt confederate with his mother: besides that truth 
and misrepresentations were easiest distinguished by a single 
Jodge^ but in assemblies odium and envy often prevailed. 
Tiberius was aware of the weight of the trial, and with 
what reproaches he was assaulted. Admitting therefore a 
lew confidants, he heard the charge of the accusers, as also 
the apology of the accused; and left the cause entire to the 
SenatOi 

Drusus returned the while from Illyricum ; and though the 
Senate had for the reduction of Maroboduus, and other his 
exploits the summer before, decr^bd bim the triumph of ovation ; 
he postponed the honour, and privately entered the city. Piso^ 
for Us advocate!^ desired Titus Arruntius, Fuldnius^ Asbiui 
Galbn, Sstmfaius Marodlu^and Sextus Pompeios: but they all 
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framed di^Rerent excotet ; and he had, in their room, Marcos 
Lepidosi Lodits Piso'and Liveoeias Regakit. Now eaniesi 
were the expectations of all men, **how great would prove the 
fidelity of the friends of Germanicos ; what the assurance of 
die crimhial, what the behaTioor of Tiberias; whether he 
wodd sufficiently smother, or betray his sentiments." He never 
had a more anxious part ; neither did the people ever indolfe 
themselves in soch secret mnrmors against their Emperor, nor 
harbour In silence severer sospidons. 

When the Senate met, Tiberias made a speech ftill of laboored 
moderation : *'That Piso had been hb fiUher's lieatenant and 
friend; and lately appointed by himself at the direction of the 
Senate^ coa4Jotor to Germanicos in administering the a&irs of 
the East : whether he had there by contomacy and opposition 
exasperated the jroong Prince^ and exalted over his death, or 
wickedly procured it, they were then to judge with minds ' 
onprejudlced. For, If he who was the lieatenant of my son 
violated the limits of his commission, cast off obedience to his 
general, and even rejoiced at his decease and at my affliction} 
I will detest the man, I will banish him from my house, and for 
domestic Injuries exert domestic revenge; not the revenge of an 
Emperor. But for you; if his guilt of any man's death whatso- 
ever Is discctvered, show your just vengeance, and by It satisfy 
yourselves, satisfy the children of Germanicus^ and us hb 
fiither and grandmother. Consider too especially, whether he 
vitiated the discipline and promoted sedition in the army; 
whether he sought to debauch the aflfections of the soldiers, and 
to recover the provhoe by arms: 6r whether these allegations 
are not published frdsely and with aggravations by the accosers, 
with whose over*passiooate seal, I am justly ofiendedt Imt, 
whither tended the stripping the corpse and exposing it to the 
eyes and examination of the populace ; with what view was it 
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proclaimed eren to foreign nationsi that hit death was the effect 
of poison ; if all this was stiU doabtfol, and remains yet to 
be tried? It is tme I bewail my son, and shall ever bewail 
him : bat neither do I hinder the accused to do what in 
him lies to manifest his innocence, even at the expense of 
Germanicosi if aoght blamable was in him. From yon I 
entreat the same impartiality : let not the connection of my 
sorrow with this canse^ mislead yon to take crimes for proved 
because they are impnted. For Piso; if the tenderness of 
kinsmen, if the faith of friends, has fbmished him with patrons, 
let them aid him in his peril, show their utmost doquence, and 
eiert their best diligence. To the same pains, to the same 
firmness I exhort the accusers. Thus much we will grant to 
the memory of Germanicus, that the inquest concerning his 
death, be held rather here than in the Forum, in the Senate 
than the common Tribunals. In all the rest, we will descend to 
the ordinary methods. Let no man in thia cause consider 
Drusus^s tears ; let none regard my sorrow, no more than the 
probable fictions of calumny against us." 

Two days were then appointed for maintaining the charge ; 
six for preparing the defence, and three for making it Fulcinius 
begin with things stale and impertinent, about the ambidon 
and rapine of Piso m his administration of Spain : things which, 
thoQgh proved, brought him under no penalty, if acquitted of 
the present charge ; nor, though he had been cleared of former 
iMilts, could he eso^ the load of greater enonnities. After 
him Semens, Veranius, and Vttellius, all with equal seal, but 
Vitdlius with great ek>quence urged "that Pise^ in hatred to 
Germanicus^ and pasriooate for faihofations, had by tolerathig 
general licentiousness, and the oppressioo of the allies^ oor- 
rapted the conmioo aoldierB to that degress dMU by the moel 
proAgirtehewaa styled FMtr^ik$lighmi heha^ootte 
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contrary, been oatrageous to the best meiii above all to the (, 

friends and companions of Gennanicos ; and, at last, by witch- 
craft and poison destroyed Germanicas himself: hence the ;. I 1 
tofemal charms and immolations practised by him and \ I 
Plancina: he had then attacked the Commonwealth with '(j 
open arms ; and, before he could be brought to be tried, they (i| ;i. 
were forced to fight and defeat him.* '\\ ^ 

In every article bat one his defence was filtering. For, \ 

neither his dangerous intrigaes in debanching the soldiery, nor 
his abandoning the province to the most profligate and rapa- 
doos, nor even his insults to Germanicus, were to be denied. 
He seemed only to wipe off the charge of poison; a charge 
which in truth was not sufficiently corroborated by the accusers, 
since they had only to allege^ ''that at an entertainment df 
Germanicus, Fiso^ while he sat above him, with his hands - , 
poisoned the meat' It appeared absurd that amongst so* 
many attending slaves besides his own, in so great a presence^ 
and under the eye of Germanicus, he would attempt it: he 
himself required that the waiters might be racked, and ofiered 
to the rack his own domestics : but the Judges were implacable^ 
implacable firom difierent motives ; Tiberius for the war raised 
in the province ; and the Senate could never be convinced that 
the death of Germanicus was not the effect of fraud. Some 
moved for the letters written to Piso from Rome; a motion 
opposed by Tiberius no less than by Pisa From without, at the 
same time^ were heard the cries of the people^ ''that if he 
escaped the judgment of the Senate^ they would with their own ' 
hands destroy him.* They had already dragged his statues to . 
the place from whence malefactors were piedpitated, and there 
had broken them ; but by the ovders of Tiberius they were 
rescued and replaced Piso was put into a litter and carried ' ^ ' 1 

bade by a tribune of a Pmtoriaa coliort; an aftimdanco 
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varioasly understood, whether as a guard for his safety, or a 
minister of death. 

Plandna was under equal public hatred, but had more secret 
favour : hence it was doubted how iar Tiberius durst proceed 
against her. For herself; while her husband's hopes were 
yet plausible^ she professed ^she would accompany his fortune, 
whatever it were, and, if he fell, (all with hinu* But when by 
the secret solicitations of Livia, she had secured her own 
pardon, she began by degrees to drop her husband, and to 
make a separate defence. After this fatal warning, he doubted 
whether he should make any further efforts ; but, by the advice 
of his sons, fortifying his mind, he again entered the Senate: 
there he found the prosecution renewed, suffered the declared 
indignation of the Fathers, and saw all things cross and terrible ; 
bat nothing to much daunted him as to behold Tiberius^ with^ 
out mercy, without wrath,- close^ dark, unmovable^ and bent 
against every access of tenderness. When he was brought 
home^ as if he were preparing for his further defence the next 
day, he wrote somewhat, which he sealed and delivered to his 
fireedman: he then washed and anointed, and took the usual 
care of his person. Late in the night, his wife leaving the 
chamber, he ordered the door to be shut ; and was found, at 
break of day, with his throat cut, his sword lying by him. 

I remember to have heard from andent men, that in the hands 
of Piso was firequently seen a bundle of writings, which he did 
not escpoee^ but which, as hb friends constantly averred, ^con- 
tained the letters of Tiberius and his cmel orders towards Ger- 
manicns: that he resolved to lay them before the Fathers and 
todiaige the Emperor, bat was dduded by the hoUow promises 
olSejanus: and that neither did Piso die by his own hand% bat 
by those of an express and private executioaer.* I dare affirm 
aeitlNri nor yet ought I to conceal the relatkms of soch as stiU 
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lived when I was a youth. Tiberias, with an assumed air of 
sadnessi complained to the Senate^ that Ptso^ hf that sort of 
death| had aimed to load him with obloquy; and asked many 
questions how he had passed his last day, how his last night? 
The freedman answered to most with prudence^ to somo in y '. 

confusion. The Emperor then recited the letter sent him by • I ./^ 

Pisa It was conceired almost in these words : **Oppressed by ;•> 

a combination of my enemies and the imputation of false K . 

crimes ; since no place is left here to truth and my innocence ; to 
the Immortal Gods I appeal, that towards you, Csesar, I have 
tired with sincere fiuth, nor towards your mother with less 
reverence. For my sons I implore her protection and yours: ^t 

my son Cneius had no share in my late management whatever 
it wereb tince^ all the whiles he abode at Rome: and my son • 
Marcus diuuaded me from r^uming to Syria. Oh that, old 
as I am, I had yielded to him, rather than he^ young as be is, to " 
me t Hence more passionately I pray that innocent as he is, he 
suffer not in the punishment of my guilt: by a series of sei^ 
vices for five-and-fbrty years, I entreat you } by our former 
fellowship b the consulship; by the memory of the deified ^ 

Augustus, your frither; by his friendship to me; by mine to 
you, I entreat yon for the life and fortune of my unhappy ton. 
It is the last request I shall ever make yon.* OfPlandnahe i| 

said nothing. f: 

Tiberius^ upon this, cleared the young man of any crime as j ' 

to the dvil war: he alleged ^the orders of his fruher, which a ; 

son oould not disobey." He likewise bewailed '^that noble 
bouse^ and even the grievous lot of Piso hfansel( however de- 
served.* For Plancina be pleaded with shame and guH^ j 
alleging the Importunity of hit mother; against whom mora par> I 
ticularly the secret murmurs of the best people waied bitter 
and poignant * Was it then the tender part of a gnmdmother 
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to admit to her tight the rourdereu of her grandson, to be 
intimate with her, and to snatch her from the vengeance of the 
Senate? To Germanicns alone was denied what by the laws 
was granted to every citisen. By Vitellius and Veranius^ the 
cause of that prince was mourned and pleaded : by the Em* 
peror and his motheri Plancina was defended and protected 
Henceforth she might pursue her infernal arts so successfully 
tried, repeat her poisonings, and by her arts and poisons assail 
Agrippina and her children; and, with the blood of that most 
miserable house^ satiate the worthy grandmother and uncle.* 
In this mock trial two days were wasted; Tiberius, all the while, 
animating the sons of Piso to defend their mother: when the 
pleaders and witnesses had vigorously pushed the charge^ and 
DO reply was made^ commiseration prevailed over hatred. 
The Gmsul Aurelius Cotta was first asked his opinion: for, 
when the Emperor collected the voices, the magistrates likewise 
voted. Cotta's sentence was, '^that the name of Piso should be 
faied from the annals, part of his estate forfeited, part granted 
to his son Cneius, upon changing that name ; his son Marcus 
be divested of his dignity, and content with fifty thousand great 
iestertia,^ be banished for ten years : and to Plancina, at the 
request of Livia, indemnity should be granted* 

Much of this sentence was abated by the Emperor; particu- 
larly that of striking Piso^s name out of the annals, when ^ that 
of Marc Anthony, who made war upon his country ; that of 
Julias Antonius^ who had by adultery violated the house of 
Augustus, continued still there.* He also exempted Marcus 
Piso from the ignomby of degradation, and left him his whole 
paternal inheritance; for, as I hav^ already often observed, he was 
to the temptations of money Incorruptible^ and from the shame 
of baviof acquitted Plancina, rendered then more than nsoaUy 
>/£4S,ooa 
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mfld. He likewise withstood the motion of Valerius Messaliniis, 

**for erecting a golden statoe in the Temple of Mars the 

Avenger ;** and that of Caecina Serems, ^ for fomiding an altar to ^[ 

revenge." ^ Snch monnments as these,** he argued, ** were only 

fit to be ndsed upon foreign victories ; domestic evils were 

to be buried in sadness.** Messalinus had added, ''that to 

Tiberius, Livia, Antonia, Agrippina and Drusus, public thanks 

were to be rendered for having revenged the death of German- 

icus;" but had omitted to mention Claudius. Messalinus was 

asked by Ludus Asprenas, in the presence of the Senate^ 

" Whether by design he had omitted him?" and then at last the 

name of Claudius was subjoined. To me, the more I revolve 

the events of late or of old, the more of mockery and slipperi- 

ness appears in all human wisdom and the transactions of men : 

for, in popular fame, in the hopes, wishes and veneration of the 

public, all men were rather destined to the Empire, than be for ' 

whom fortune then reserved the sovereignty in the dark. 

A few days after, Vitellius, Verantus and Servaeus, were by 
the Senate preferred to the honours of the Priesthood, at the 
motion of Tiberius. To Fuldnius he promised his interest and 
suffrage towards preferment, but advised him ** not to embarrass 
his doquenoe by impetuosity." This was the end of revenging 
the death of Germanicus; an affiur ambiguously related, not by 
those only who then lived and interested themsdves in it, but 
likewise the following times : to dark and intricate are all the 
highest transactions } while some hold for certain focts, the 
most precarious hearsays ; others turn foqts bto falsehood ;. and 
both are swallowed and improved by the credulity of posterity. 
Drusus went now without the dty, there to renew the ceremony 
of the auspices, and presently re-entered in the triumph of 
9wiii09k A few days after died Vipsania his mother ; of aU 
the children of Agrippa, the only one who made a padfic ends 
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the rest manifestly perished* or are believed to have perished, 
by the sword, poisoii« or fomine. 

The qualifying of the Law Papia Poppaea was afterwards pro- 
posed ; a law which, to enforce those of Julius Cesar, Augustus 
had made when he was old, for punishing celibacy and enrichtng 
. the Exchequer. Nor even by this means had marriages and child- 
ten multiplied, while a passion to live single and childless pre* 
vailed : but, in the meantime, the numbers threatened and in 
danger by it increased daily, while by the glosses and chicane of 
the impleaders every fiunily was undone. So that, as before the 
dty laboured under the weight of crimes, so now under the pest of 
bws. From this thought I am led backwards to the first rise of 
laws, and to open the steps and causes by which we are arrived to 
die piesent number and excess ; a number infinite and perplexed. 

The first race of men, fi«e as yet from every depraved pas- 
sion, lived without guile and crimes, and therefore without 
chastisements or restraints ; nor was there occasion for 
rewards, when of thehr own accord they pursued righteousness : 
and as they courted nothing contrary to justice, they were 
debarred from nothing by terrorSt Buty after they had aban- 
doned thehr original equality, and from modesty and shame to 
do evO, proceeded to ambition and violence ; lordly dominion 
was btroduced and arbitrary rule^ and in many nations grew 
perpetual Some^ either from the beginnini^ or after they were 
surfeited with kings, p r ef e r red the sovereignty of laws ; which, 
agreeable to the artlea minds of men, were at first short and 
iimpiek The laws in niost renown were thosie framed for the 
Cretans by Minos ; for the Spartans by Lycurgus ; and afte^ 
wards such as Sokm delivered ti the AdM&ian% aoir greater in 
BOBiber and mora exquisitely composed. To the Romans Justice 
was administered by Romuhu aotofding to his pleasura : after 
Iteb Noma managed the people by religious devices and laws 
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divine. Some Institotiont were made bf Tulltis Hostilitu^ tome 
byAncos Martins; bot above all our laws were those feandedbjr 
Senritts Tnliios ; they were such as even oar kings were bound 
to obey. J, 



Senate, and for binding the poblic concord, prepared many 
ordinances : hence were created the Decemviri, and by them 
were composed the twelve tables, out of a collection of the most 
excellent histitutions fonnd abroad. The period this of all op* 
right and impartial laws. What laws followed, though some- 
times made agabst crimes and offenders, were yet chiefly made 
by violence^ through the animosity of the two Estates, and for 
seiring unjustly withholden offices or continuing unjustly in 
them, or for banishing illustrious patriots, and to other wicked 
ends. Hence the Gracchi and Satumini, inflamers of the * 
people ; and hence Drusus vying, on behalf of the Senate^ in 
popular concessions with these inflamers ; and hence the cor- 
rupt promises made to our Italian allies, promises deceitfully 
made^ or, by the interposition of some Tribune, defeated. 
Neither during the war of Italy, nor during the dvil war, was 
the making of regulations disconthiued ; many and contradic- 
tory were ev«in then made. At last Sylla the Dictator, changing 
or abolishbg the past, added naany of his own, and pr oc ur ed 
some respite in thb matter, but not long ; for presently fol- 
lowed theturbulent pursuiu and proposals of Lepidus^ and soon 
after were the Tribunes restored to their licentious authority of 
throwing the people into combustions at pleasure. And now 
laws were not made for the public only, but for particular men 
particular laws | and corruption abounding te the Common* 
wealth, the Commonwealth abounded in laws. 
Pompey was, now in hia third .Consulships chosen to correct 
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the public enormities ; and hit remedies proved to the State 
more grievoiis than its distempers. He made laws sach as 
seited his ambition, and broke them when they thwarted his 
will ; and lost by arms the regulations which by arms he had 
procured. Henceforward for twenty years discord raged, and 
there was neither law nor settlement ; the most wicked found 
impunity in the excess of their wickednesa} and nuny virtuous 
men, in their uprightness met destruction. At length, Augustus 
Oesar in his sixth Consulship^ then confirmed in power without 
a rival, abolished the orders which during the Triumvirate he 
had established, and gave us U|W8 proper for peace and a 
smgle mien These laws had sanctions severer than any here- 
tofore known ; as their guardians, informers were appointed, 
who by the Law Papta Poppaea were encouraged with rewards, 
to watch such as neglected the privileges annexed to nurriage 
and fiitherhood, and consequently could daim no legacy or 
inheritance, the same^ as vacant, belonging to the Roman 
People^ who were the public parent But these informers 
struck orach deeper ; by them the whole dty, all Italy, and the 
Roman dtiiens in every part of the Empiie^ were infested and 
persecuted : numbers were stripped of their entire fortunes, 
and terror had seised all ; when Tiberius^ for a check to this 
evil, chose twenty noblemen, five who were formerly Consuls, five 
who were formeriy Praeton,with ten other Senators, toreviewthat 
kw, . By them naany of its btricades were explabed,its strict- 
aess qualified ; and hence some present aUeviatkm was yielded 
rius about this lime^ to the Senate recommended Nero^ 
one of the tons of Germanicusi now se v ente e n years of age^ 
and desired **that he might he-exempted from executbg the 
office of the Vighitivifate^^ and have leave to sue for the 
' >Ofiesafordlitribetiagtfaepabllekads|tefigdatiBgthtnrfBt, 
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Quaettonhip five yean Mxmer than the laws directed." Apiece 

of mockery, this request to all who heard it : bu^ Tiberius 

pretended ^'tbat the same concessions had been decreed to 

himself and his brother Dmsissi at the request of Augustus.* . i 

Nor do I doubt, but there were then such who secretly ridiculed j 

that sort of petitions from Augustus : such policy was how- 

ever natural to that Prince^ while he was but yet laying the 

foundations of the Imperial power, and while the Republic 

and iu late laws were still fresh in the mbids of men: 

besides, the relation was lighter between Augustus and his 

wife's sons, than between a grandfather and his grandsons. 

To the grant of the Quaestorship was added a seat in the Col* 

lege of Pontiffs ; and the first day he entered the Forum in his 

manly rob^ a donative of com and money was distributed to 

the populace^ who exulted to behold a son of Germanicus now 

of age. Their joy was soon heightened by his marriage with . 

Julia, the daughter of Drusua. But as these tran s actions were 

attended with public applauses ; so the intended nuurriage of 

the daughter of Sejanus with the son of Claudius was received 

with popular indignation. By this alliance the nobility of the 

Claudian house seemed stained; and by it Sejanus, already 

suspected of aspiring views, was lifted still higher. 

At the end .oif this year died Lucius Volusius and Sallustius 
Crisptts ; great and eminent men. The family of Volusius 
was ancient, but, in the exercise of public offices, rose never 
higher than the Pnetorship } it was he^ who honoured it with 
the Consulship : he was likewise created Censor for modelling 
the dasses of the equestrian order 1 and first accumulated the 
wealth which gave that fimnily'tuch immense grandeun 
Crispus was bom of an equestrian hoose^ great nephew by a 
sister to Cahia Sallustius, the rsnowned Roman historian, and 
by him adopted : the way to the great offices was open to him | 
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bot, in imitatioii of Maecenas, he lived without the dignity of 
Senator, yet outwent in power many who were distinguished 
with Consulships and triumphs: his manner of living, his 
dress and daintiness were different from the ways of antiquity ; 
and, in expense and affluence, he bordered rather upon luxury. 
He possessed however a vigour of spirit equal to great affairs, 
and exerted the greater promptness for that he hid it in a show 
of indolence and sloth : he was therefore, in the time of 
Maecenas, the next in favour, afterwards chief confidant in all 
the secret counseis of Augustus and Tiberius, and privy and 
consenting to the order for slaying Agrippa Posthumus. In 
his old age he preserved with the Prince rather the ouUide 
than the vitals of authority: the same had happened to 
Maecenas. It is the £ste of power, which is rarely perpetual; 
perhaps from satiety on both sides, when Princes have no more 
to grant, and Ministers no more to crave. 

Next followed the Gmsukhip of Tiberius and Drusus ; to 
Tiberius the fourth, to Drusus the second : a Consulship re- 
markable^ for that in It the Csther and son were colleagues. 
There was indeed the same fellowship between Tiberius and 
Germanicns, two years before; but besides the distastes of 
jealousy te the unde^ the ties of blood were not so near. In the 
beginning of the year, Tiberius, on pretence of his health, 
retired to Campania; either already meditating a long and 
perpetual retirement; or to leave to Drususi in his fitthei's 
absence^ the honour of executing the Consulship alone : and 
there happened a tbbg which, small in itself yet as it produced 
mighty contestation, fumbhed the young Consul with matter of 
popular affection. Domitius Gorbolo^ formerly Praetor, com- 
plabed to the Senate of Ludos SyDa, a noUe youth, **that in 
the show ofgladiators,Sylla would not yield him place.* Age^ 
domestic custom, and the andent men were for Corbolo: on 
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the othor side^ llamercas Scaoni% Ludiis AmioUuiy and others 
laboured for their Idntman Sylla : warm speeches were made^ 
and the examples of oar ancestors were uiged, ** who bf severe 
decrees had censored and restrained the irreverence of the 
youth.* Dmsos interposed with arguments proper for calming 
animositiesi and Corbulo had satisfaction made him by Scaumsi 
who was to Sylla both father-in-law and ancle» and the most 
copious orator of that age. The same Corbulo^ exclaiming 
against ''the condition of most of the roads through Italy, that 
through the fraud of the undertakers and negligence of the 
overseerSi they were broken and impassable;" undertook of 
his own accord the cure of that abuse ; an undertaking which 
he executed not so much to the advantage of the public as to 
the ruin of many private men in their fortunes and reputation, 
by his violent mulcts and imjust Judgments and forfeitures. 

Upon this occasion Cccina Severus proposed, ''that no 
magistrate should go into any province accompanied by his 
wife.' He introduced this motion with a long preface^ "that 
he lived with his own b perfect concord, by her he had she 
children ; and what he offered to the public be had practised 
himself having during forty years' service left her still behind 
him, confined to Italy. It was not faideed, without causey 
established ^f old, that women should neither be carried by 
their husbands bto confederate natkms nor foreign. A train of 
women introduced luxury in peace^ by their fears retarded war, 
and made a Romanarmy resemble^ in their march, a mbed host 
of barbarians, The sex was not tender only and unfit for 
travel, but, if suffered, cruel, aspiring, and greedy of authority s 
they even marched amongst the soldiers, and w«w obeyed by 
the officers. A woman had lately presided at the exe r ci s es of 
the troops, and at the decursiofis of the legionsi The Seoato 
themselves might remember, thai as often as any of the 1 
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trates were charged with plundering the provlncesi thar wives 
were always engaged in the gnilt To the ladies, the most 
profligate in the province applied; by them all affitirs were 
undertaken, by them transacted : at home two distinct courts 
were kept, and abroad the wife had her distinct train and 
attendance. The ladies, too, issued distinct orders, but more 
imperious and better obeyed. Such feminine excesses were 
formerly restrained by the Oppian, and other laws ; bat now 
these restraints were violated, women ruled all tilings, their 
families, the Forum, and even the armies.* 

This speech was heard by few with approbation, and many 
proclaimed their dissent ; "for, that neither was that the point in 
debate^ nor was Csecina considerable enough to censure so 
weighty an afiair/ He was presently answered by Valerius 
Messalinus, who was the ton of Messala, and inherited a 
sparkling of his fiither's eloquence: "that many rigorous 
Institutions of the ancients were softened and changed for the 
better: for, neither was Rome now, as of old, beset with wars, 
nor Italy with hostile provinces ; and a few concessions were 
made to the conveniences of women, who were so &r from 
burdening the provinces, that to their own husbands there they 
were no burden. As to honours, attendance and expense^ they 
enjoyed them in common with their husbands, who could 
receive no embarrassment from their company in time of peace. 
To war indeed we must go equipped and unencumbered ; but 
after the fiuigues of war, what was more allowable than the 
consolatioos of a wife? But it seemed the wives of some 
magistrates had given a loose to ambition and avarice. And 
were the magistrates tliemselvef free from these excesses? 
were not most of them governed by many exorbitant appetites? 
did we thetefbie send none bto the provinces? It was added, 
ttat the hosbands were oocn^ted by their conrupt wives : and 
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were therefore All single men lucomipt? The Oppian Laws were 
once thought necessaryi because the exigencies of the State 
required their sereritj: they were afterwards relaxed and 
mollified, because that too was expedient for the State. In vain \ 

we covered our own sloth with borrowed names: If the wifo j^ 

broke bounds, the husband ought to bear the blame. It was i| 

moreover unjustly judged, for the weak and uxorious spirit „^ 

of one or a few, to bereave all others of the fellowship of their 
wives, the natural partners of their prosperity and distress. 
Besides, the sex, weak by nature^ would be left defenceless, 
exposed to the luxurious bent of their native passions, and 
a prey to the allurements of adulterers : scarce under the eye 
and restnunt of the husband was the marriage bed preserved 
inviolate : what must be the consequence^ when by an absence 
of many years, the ties of marriage would be forgot, forgot as ~ 
it were In a divorce? It became them, therefore, to to cure, 
the evils abroad as not to forget the enormities at Rome.' To 
this Drusus added somewhat concemmg his own wedlock. 
^ Princes," he said, ^ were frequently obliged to visit the remote 
parts of the Empire i how often did the deified Augustus 
travel to the East, how often to the Wes^ still accompanied 
withLivIa? Hehimself too had taken a progress to Illyricum, 
and, if it we^ expedient was ready to visit other nations ; but . 

not always with an easy spirit if he were to be torn from his J 

dear wife^ her by whom he had so many children.* Thus was 1 . 

Cscdna's motion eluded. | 

When the Senate met next, they had a letter from Tiberius. • ^ 

In it he affected to chide the fathers, ^that upon him they cast . 
all public cares J* and named them M. Lepidus and Junius 
Blesus, to choose either for Proconsid of Africa. They were | 

then both heard as to this nominatioo : Lepidus excused him* 
edf with earnestness} be pleaded ^hls bodily fraOty, tbo 
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tender age of bit children, and a daughter fit for marriage.* 
There was another reason too^ of which he said nothing; but 
it was easily understood : Blesus was nnde to Sejanosi and 
therefore had the prevailing interest Blesus too made a show 
of reftisbg, but not with the like positivenessi and was heard 
with partiality by the flatterers of power. 

The same year the cities of Gaul, stimulated by their ezces- 
sive debts, began a rebellion. The most Tehement incendiaries 
were Julius Florus and Julius Sacrovir; the first amongst 
those of Treves, the second amongst the iEduans. They were 
both distinguished by their nobility, and by the good services 
of thdr ancestors^ who thence had acquired of old the right of 
Roman dtisens ; a privilege rare in those days, and then only 
the prise of virtue^ When by secret meetings, they had gained 
those who were most prompt to rebel ; with such as were 
desperate through indigence, or, from guilt of past crimes, 
forced to commit more ; they agreed that Florus should begin 
the faisurrection in Bdgia ; Sacrovir amongst the neighbouring 
Gauls. In order to this, they had many consultations and 
cabals, where they uttered seditious harangues; they urged 
''their tribute without end, their devouring usury, the pride and 
cruelty of their Governors; that they had now a glorious oppor- 
tunity to recover their liberty ; for that since the report of the 
murder of Germanlcus, discord had seised the Roman soldiery : 
they need only consider their own strength and numbers} 
while Italy was poor and exhausted; the Roman populace 
weak and unwarlike^ the Roman Armies destitute of all vigour 
but that derived fifom fordgnera.* 

Scarce one dty remained untainted with the seeds of this 
rd^ellkm } but it first broke at Angiers and Tours^ The Ibrmer 
woM reduced by Adlios Aviola, n kgnte^ with the assistance 
ofAeAoftdmwnfimatbeganisoaatl^fOOi. ThoeeofToors 
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were suppressed by the same AyioUi assisted with a detach* 
meat sent from the legioosi by YiseUios Varro^ Keatenant- 
governor of lower Germany. Some of the chiefii of the Gaols 
had likewise joined hhn with snccoorsi the better to disguise 
their def(ection« and to push it with more effect hereafter. 
Even Sacrovir was beheld engaged in fight tor the RomanSi 
with his head bare^ a dtm^nsirmUdmt he pretended, 0/ Ui 
kr€nnryi but the prisoners averred, that ^he did it to be known 
to his countrymen, and to escape their darts.* 

An account of all this was laid before Tiberius, who slighted 
it, and by hesitation fostered the war. Florus the while pushed 
his designs, and tried to debauch a regiment of horse, levied at 
Treves, and kept under our pay and discipline s he would have 
engaged them to begin the war, by putting to the sword the 
Roman merchanu ; and some few were corrupted, but the body 
remained in their allegiance. A rabble however, of his own - 
followers and desperate debtors, took arms and were making to 
t he forest of Arden . when the legions sent from both armies by 
Visellius and Caius Silius^ through different routes to intercept 
them, marred their march : and Julius Indus, one of the same 
country with Floras, at enmity with him, and therefore more 
eager to engage him, was despatched forward with a chosen, 
band, and bfoke the ill-appointed multitude. Fk>rus by lurking 
from place to places frustrated the search of the conquerors: bat 
at last, when he saw all the passes beset with soldiery he fell by 
hisown hands. This was the issue of the tesorxectkm at Treves. 

Amongst the iEduana the revolt was stronger, as much 
str o nger as the state was more opolent ; and the forces to sup* 
press it were to be brought fixHn afiu; Aognstodunum,^ the 
capital of the nation, was seised by Sacrovir, and in it 'all the 
noblo youth of Gaul| who were then instmcted in the liberal 
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•rtn By securing these pledges he aimed to bind in his interest 
their parents and relations ; and at the same time distributed to 
the young men the arms, which he had caused to be secretly 
made. He had forty thousand men, the fifth part armed like 
our legionsy the rest with poles, hangers, and other weapons 
used by hunters. To the number were added such of the slaves 
as had been appointed to be gladiators ; these were covered, 
after the fashion of the country, with a continued armour of 
iron ; and styled CruptllarUs a sort of militia unwieldy at exer- 
dsing their own weapons, and impenetrable by those of others. 
These fbcces were still increased by volunteers from the neigh- 
bouring dtiei^ where^ though the public body did not hitherto 
avow the revolt, yet the seal of particulars was manifest : they 
had likewise leisure to increase from the contention of the two 
Roman generals ; a contention for some time undecided, while 
each demanded the conmumd b that wan At length Varro^ 
old and infirm, yielded to the superior vigour of Silius. 

Now at Rome, **not only the insurrection of Treves and of 
the iCduans, but likewise, that threescore and four cities of Gaul 
had revolted ; that the Germans had joined in the revdt, and 
that Spain fluctuated ;** were reports all believed with the usual 
aggravations of fame. The best men grieved b sympathy for 
their country : many from hatred of the present government 
and thirst of change^ rejoiced in their own perils : they in- 
veighed against Tiberius^ ^that m such a mighty uproar of 
rebellion, he was only employed in perusing the informations of 
the State accusen.* They asked, **did he mean to surrender 
Julius Sacrovir to the Senate^ to try him for treason?* They 
enlted, **that there were at last found men, who would with 
ams restrain bis bloody ofden for private murders,* And 
declared **thal'tveB war was a happy diaage lor % moat. 
So modi tiM more kx thi% Tiberius afieoted 
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to appear wrapped vs^ m tecority and onooocem ; he adther 
changed place nor countenance^ bot behaved himself at that 
time at at other times ; whether from elevation of mind, or 
whether he had learned that the state of things was not alarm- 
ing, and only heightened by vulgar representation. 

Silius the while sending forward a band of auxiliaries, 
marched with two legions, and in his march ravaged the vil- 
lages of the Sequanians, next neighbours to the ^duans, and 
their associates in arms. He then advanced towards Augusto- 
dunum ; a hasty march, the standard-bearers mutually vying in 
expedition, and the common men breathing ardour and eager- 
ness: they desired, **that no time might be wasted in the 
usual refreshments, none of their nights in sleep ; let them 
only see and confront the foe : they wanted no more, to 
be victorious." Twelve miles from Augnstodunum, Sacrovir 
appeared with his forces upon the plains : in the front he had' 
placed the iron troop ; his cohorts b the wings ; the half-armed 
in the rear: he himself upon a fine horsey attended by the 
other chiefs, addressed himself to them from rank to rank ; he 
reminded them ^ of the glorious achievements of the ancient 
Gauls ; of the victorious mischiefii they had brought upon the 
Romans ; of the liberty and renown attending victcMry ; of their 
redoubled and intolerable servitude^ if once more vanquished.* 

A short speech ; and an unattentive,anddisheartened audience I 
For, the embattled legions approached t and the crowd of towns- 
men, ill appomted and novices b war, stood astonished, berefl 
of the present use of eyes and hearing. On the other side^ 
Siliusi though he presumed the victory, and thence might have 
spared exhortatioos, yet called to his men, ''that they might 
be with reason ashamed that they, the conquerors of Germany, 
should be thus led agafaitt a rabble of Gauls as agabst an equal 
enemy t one odhoft had newly defeated the rebels of Toons; 
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one regiment of horsey those of Treves; a handful of this very 
army had rooted the Seqoanians : the present i£dtianS| as they 
are more aboonding in wealthy as they wallow more in Tolupta- 
oosnessi are by so much more soft and onwarlike : this is 
what yoo are now to prove, and your task to prevent their 
escape." His words were returned with a mighty cry. Instantly 
the horse surrounded the foe ; the foot attacked their fronti and 
the wings were presently routed : the iron band gave some 
short obstruction, as the bars of their coats withstood the strokes 
of sword and pike: but the soldiers had recourse to their 
hatchets and pick-axes ; and, as if they had battered a wall, 
hewed their bodies and armour ; others with dubs, and some 
with forks, beat down the helpless lumps, who as they lay 
stretched along, without one struggle to rise, were left for dead. 
Sacrovir fled first to Augustodunum ; and thence, fearftd of 
being surrendered, to a neighbouring town, accompanied by his 
most iaithftd adherents. There he slew himself; and the rest, 
one another : having first set the town on fire^ by which they 
were all consumed. 

Now at last Tiberius wrote to the Senate about this war, and 
at once acquainted them with its rise and conclusion, neither 
aggravating fiicts nor lessenbg them ; but added *that it was 
eooducted by the fidelity and bravery of his lieutenants^ guided 
by his counsels.* He likewise assigned the reasons why 
neither hc^ nor Dniao% went to that war; ^ that the Empire was 
an Immense body; and it became not te dBgnity of a Prince, 
upon the revolt of one or two towns, to desert the capitaly 
iHience motion was derived to the whde: but since the alarm 
was over, he would visit thoae ilatkMis and settle them.* The 
Senate decreed vows and sopplicatkms for hb return, with 
other CMloBUttyhonooia. Only ComeUus Dohbella, white he 
tHovt to ovido otfaefii fid into ridicoloos ayoophancyt *^ 
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mored ''that from Campania he should enter Rome in the 
triumph of oration.* This occasioned a letter from Tiberios : 
in it he declared, ''he was not so destitute of glory, that after 
having in his youth subdued the fiercest nations, and enjoyed 
or slighted so many triumphs, he should now in his old age 
seek empty honours from a short progress about the suburbs 
of Rome.** 

Caius Sulpitius and Dedmus Haterius were the following 
Consuls. Their year was exempt from disturbances abroad ; 
but at home some severe blow was apprehended against luxury, 
which prevailed monstrously in all things that create a proAi- 
sion of money. But as the more pernicious articles of expense 
were covered by concealing their prices; therefore from the 
excesses of the table, which were become the common subject 
of daily animadversion, apprehensions were raised of some 
rigid correction from a Prince, who observed himself the ancient * 
parsimony. For, Caius Bibulus having begun the complaint, 
the other iEdiles took it up^ and argued "that the sumptuary 
laws were despised ; the pomp and expense of plate and enter- 
tainments, in spite of restraints, increased daily, and by 
moderate penalties were not to be stopped.* This grieve 
ance thus represented to the Senate, was by them referred 
entire to the Emperor* Tiberius having long weighed with 
himself whether such an abandoned propensity to prodigality 
oould be stemmed; whether the stemming it would not brmg 
heavier evils upon the pablic ; how dishonourably it would 
be to attempt what could not be effected, or at least effected by 
the disgrace of the nobility, and by the subjecdng iUustriooa 
men to mAmoos punishments; wrote at last to the Senate in 
this manner: 

"In other maltersi Conscript Fathers, perhaps it mtght be 
more expedient Ibr you to consult me in tiie Senate ; and Cor 
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me to declare there, what I judge for the public weal : but in 
the debate of this affair, it was best that my eyes were with- 
drawn ; lest| while yoa marked the coontenances and terror 
of particulars charged with scandalous Ittxory, I too should 
have observed them, and, as it were, caught them in it Had 
the vigilant iEdiles first asked counsel of me, I know not 
whether I should not have advised them rather to have passed 
by potent and inveterate corruptions, than only make it mani- 
fest, what enormities are an overmatch for us: but they in 
truth have done their duty, as I would have all .other magis- 
trates fulfil theirs. But for myself it is neither commendable 
to be silent ; nor does it belong to my station to speak out ; 
since I neither bear the character of an ^dile, nor of a Prsetor, 
nor of a Consul : something still greater and higher is required 
of a Prince. Every one is ready to assume to himself the credit 
of whatever is well done^ while upon the Prince alone are 
thrown the miscarriages of all But what is it, that I am first 
to prohibit, what excess retrench to the andent standard ? Am 
I to begin with that of our country seats, spadous without 
bounds ; and with the number of domestics, a number distri- 
buted into natkms in private fiunilies? or with the quantity of 
plate^ silver, and gold? or with the pictures, and woiks, and 
statues of brass, the wonders of art? or with the gorgeous 
vestments, promiscuoosly worn by men jmd women? or with 
what b peculiar to te women, tboae predoos stones^ for 
the purchase of whidi our com b carried bto foreign and 
hostOe nations. 

** I am not ignofint that tX entertainments and b oonversa- 
tkm, these excesses art censttred,'1uid a regnladon b required : 
and yellf an equal law were madsb If equal penalties were pre- 
•cribed, these very censorsn woold loodly complain, Hud iki 
Si^wm uHirfy 0nrimrmi^iktd imm mUl iiMinuilmwm 
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fr^w^dfir tvi$y iilmsirhus h^usi^ iktii mp mm €99Ud h$ luiU' 
Uis, and mil mm would b$ tki frty pf imformirs. And yet 
bodily diseases grown inreterate and strengthened by timc^ 
cannot be checked but by medicines rigid and violent : it is 
the same with the soul : the sick and ragbg soal, itself ooi^ 
mpted and scattering its cormpdon, b not to be qualified but 
hf remedies equally strong with its own flambg lasts. So 
many laws made by our anceston» so many added by the 
deified Augustus ; the former being lost in oblivioni and (which 
is more heinous) the latter in contempt, have only served to 
render luxury more secure. When we covet a thing yet un- 
forbidy we are apt to foar that it may be forbid ; but when once 
we can with impunity and defiance overieap prohibited bounds^ 
there remains afterwards nor foar nor shame. How therefore 
did parsimony prevail of old? It was becausci every one was a 
law to himself; it was because we were then only muters oT 
one dty: nor afterwardsi while our dominkm was confined 
only to Italy, had we found the same instigatkms to voluptu- 
ousness. By foreign conquests, we learned to waste the pro- 
perty of others ; and in the Civil Wars, to consume our own. 
What a mighty matter is it that the iEdiles remonstrate t how 
little to be weighed in the balance with others? It is wonder- 
ful that nobody represents, that Italy is in constant want of 
foreign supplies ; that the lives of the Roman People are daily 
at the mercy of uncertain seas and of tempests : were h not 
for our supports from the provinces ; supports, by which the 
masters, and their slaves, and their estatei^ are mabtained; 
would our own groves and villas maintain us? This care 
therefore, Gmscript Fathers, is the business of the Prince ; and 
by the ne^ect of this care^ the fon n da tk ms of the State would 
be dissolved. The cura of other delects depends upon our 
own private spirits x some of us, shame will reclaim i necessity 
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will mend the poor ; latiety the rich. Or if any of the Magif* 
tntesi from a confidence of hit own firmness and perseverancci 
will undertake to stem the progress of so great an evil ; he 
has both my praises, and my acknowledgment, that he dis- 
charges me of part of my fatignes : but if soch will only im- 
peach comiptionSi and when they have gained the glory, would 
leave upon me the indignation (indignation of their own 
laisfaig) ; believe me. Conscript FatherSi I am not fond of bear- 
ing resentmenu: I already snfier many for the. Common- 
wealth ; many that are grievous and almost all unjust ; and 
tfierefore with reason I intreat that I may not be loaded with 
•uch as are wantonly and vainly raised, and promise no advan- 
tage to you nor to me.* 

The Senate^ upon reading the Emperoif s letter, released the 
^Bdiles from this pursuit: and the luxury of the table which, 
from the battle of Actium till the revolution made by Galba, 
flowed, for the space of an hundred years, in all profusion; at 
last gradually declined. The causes of this change are worth 
knowing. Fonneriy the great fiunilies, great fai nobility or 
abounding in riches, were carried away with a passion for 
magnificence: for cven'lhen it was allowed to court the good 
giaces of the Roman People, with the frtvour of kings, and 
cbnfoderate nations; and to be courted by them: so that each 
was distinguished by the lustre of popularity and dependances^ 
in pr opor ti on to his affluence^ the splendour of his houses and 
tiie figure he made. But after Imperial fory had long raged in 
the slaughter of tiie Grandees^ and the greatness of reputation 
was become tiM sure marie of destruction I the rest grew wiser: 
besides^ new men frequently chosen Senators from the muni* 
dpal townsi from tiM coloiUei^ and even from the pfovinoe% 
hiwqght into te Senate theit own domestic parsimoBy; and 
lho^gfa9 by tetmm or Indnitryt many of them grew wealthy 
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u they grew old, yet Uieir Ibniier frugal spirit amdmied. Bol 
abore all, Vespasian prored the pfomocer of thrifty living^ being 
himself the pattern of andent economy in his person and 
uble: hence the compliance of the public with the manneit 
of the Prince, and an emolation to practise them; an faidte* 
ment more prevalent than the terrors of laws and all their 
penalties. Or perhaps all hmnan things go a certain round } 
and, as in the reTolutions of timc^ there are also rldssitudes b 
manners : nor indeed have our ancestors excelled us fai all 
things; our own age has produced many excellenoes worthy 
of praise and the imitation of posterity* Let us still preserve 
this strife in virtue with our forefathers. 

Tiberius having gained the fame of moderation ; because^ by 
rejecting the project lor reforming luxury, he had disarmed the 
growing hopes df the accusers ; wrote to the Senate^ to desire 
the TtihmiHal Pawtr for Drusus. Augustus had devised this' 
titles as best suiting the unbounded hdght of his views ; while 
avoiding the odious name of King or DicUU^^ he was yet 
obliged to use some particular appellation, under it to control 
all other powers in the State. He afterwards assumed Marcus 
Agrippa into a fellowship fai it ; and, upon his death, Tiberius | 
that none might doubly who was to be his successor. By this 
means, he conceived, he should defeat the aspiring views of 
others: besides, he confided in the moderation of Tiberius^ and 
in the nfightiness of his own authority. By his example, 
Tiberius now advanced Drusus to the supreme Magistracy } 
whereas, while Germanicus yet lived, he acted without distinc- 
tion towards both. In the beginning of his letter he besoqght 
the Gods **that by his counsels the Republic might prosper,* 
and then added a modest testimony conoeming the qualities 
and behavioar of tiie young Prince^ without aggravation or 
false embellishments; ''thathe hadnwifii and three cfaildrsi^ 
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and was of the same age with himself when called by the deified 
Aognstns to that o£Sce : that Drasos was not now by him 
adopted a partner in the toils of government, precipitately; 
bat after eight years' experience made of his qualifications; 
after seditions soppressed, wars concluded, the honour of 
trinmphi and two Consulships.* 

The Senators had foreseen this address; hence they received 
it with the more elaborate adulation. However, they could 
devise nothing to decree^ but " statues to the two Princes, altars 
to the Gods, arches,* and other usual honours : only that 
Marcus Silanus strove to honour the Princes by the disgrace 
of the Consulship : he proposed ''that all records public and 
private should, for their date^ be inscribed no more with the 
\ of the Consuls, but of those who exercised the Tribunitial 
But Haterius Agrippa, by moving to have ''the 
decrees of that day engraved b letters of gold, and hung up in 
the Senate,** became an object of derision ; for that, as he was 
an ancient man, he could reap ftom his most abominable 
flattery no other fruit but that of infamy. 

Tiberius, while he fortified the vitals of his own domination, 
afibrded the Senate a shadow of their ancient jurisdiction ; by 
referring to their examination petitions and daims from the pro- 
vinces. For there had now prevailed amongst the Greek cities 
a latitude of instituting sanctuaries at pleasure. Hence the 
temples were filled with the most profligate fugitive slaves: 
here debtors found protection against their creditors; and 
hither were admitted sudi as were pursued Ibr capital crimes. 
Nor was any force of Magistracy or laws sufficient to bridle the 
mad seal of the people^ who ooofbundhig the sacied villainies 
of men widi the wocsh^ peculiar to te God% seditiously da* 
faided these pcoAme saactaaries> It was thtrefere ocdeted 
I should send depuliea (o vspcesent their daims. 
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Some of tbe cities TolimtarilT rdinqnithed the nominil priri- 
legeii which they bad arbitrarily astomed : many confided in 
thehr rights; a confidence grounded on tbe antiquity of their 
superstitions, or on the merits of their kind offices to tbe Roman 
People. Glorious to the Senate was the appearance of that 
day« when the grants from our ancestors, the engagements of 
our confederates, the ordinances of kings, such longs who bad 
reigned as yet independent of the Roman power; and when 
even the sacred worship of the Gods were now aU subjected to 
their inspection, and their judgment free, as of old, to ratify or 
abolish with absdute power. 

Tirst of all tbe Ephesians applied. They alleged, that 
<* Diana and Apollo were not, according to the credulity of the 
Tulgar, bom at Delos: in thefar territory flowed the river 
Cenchris ; where also stood the Ortygian Grove : there tbe 
big-bellied Latooa, leaning upon an olive tree^ which even then 
remained, was delivered of these deities ; and thence by their 
appointment the Grove became sacred. Thither Apollo him* 
sel^ after his slaughter of the Cydops, retired for a sanctuary 
from the wrath of Jupiter : soon after, the victorious Bacchus 
pardoned the suppliant Amaions, who sought refrige at the 
altar of Diana: by the concession of Hercules, when he 
reigned indLydia, her temple was dignified with an augments 
tion of immunities ; nor during the Persian monarchy were 
they abridged: they were nest mafaitained by the Mace- 
donians, and then by us.* 

The Magnesians next asserted thdr daim, founded on an 
establishment of Lodus Sdpio^ confirmed by another of Sylla : 
the former after the defeat of Antiodius; the latter after that 
of Hithridates, having, u a testimony of the foith and bravery 
of the Magnedan% dignified their temple of the Leooophryncan 
Diana with the privOeget of an bvidable aanctnair. Afttt 
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them, the Aphrodisians and Stratoniceans produced a grant 
from Caesar the DictatOTi for their early senrices to his party ; 
and another lately (h>m Aagusttss, with a commendation in- 
serted, * that with seal onshaken towards the Roman Peoplci 
they had borne the irruption of the Parthians." Bot these two 
people adored different deities: Aphrodisimn was a city 
devoted to Venus i that of Stratonicea mainuined the worship 
of Jopiter and of Diana Trivia. Those of Hierocsesarea ex- 
hibited claims of higher antiquity, ''that they possessed, the 
Persian Diana, and her temple consecrated by King Cyrus.* 
- They likewise pleaded the authorities of Perpenna, Isauricus, 
and of many more Roman captains, who had allowed the same 
sacred immunity not to the temple only, but to a precinct two 
miles round it Those of Cyprus pleaded right of sanctuary to 
three of their temples : the most ancient founded by iErias to 
the Paphian Venus; another by his son Amathus to the 
Amathusian Venus i the third to the Salaminian Jupiter by 
Teucer, the son of Telamon, when he fled from the fury of his 
_ lather. 

The deputies too of other cities were heard But the Senate 

tired with so many, and because there was a contention begun 

amongst particular parties for particular cities ; gave power to 

the Consuls ''to seuch into the validity of their sevend in:eten» 

sions, and whether in them no fraud was interwoven ;* with 

orders "to lay the whole matter once more before the Senate.* 

The Consuls reported that, besides the cities ahready mentioned, 

"they had found the temple of ^sculapius at Peigamus to be a 

genuine sanctuary : the rest claimed upon originals, from the 

darkness of antiquity, aHogether obscure. Smyrna pMrticuIarly 

s pleaded an oradt of ApoOo^ b obedience to which they had 

^\ dedica t ed a temple to Venus Stratonices i as did the Isle of 

\ ^ Ttebe an oiacular order from tiM same God, to erect t6 
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Nepttme a sutiie and temple. Sardit iii|;ed a later aathoritf^ 
namelji a grant from the Great Alexander; and Jililetnt intitted 
on one from King Darius : as to the deities of these two cities; 
one worshipped Diana; the other, Apolla And Crete too 
demanded the privilege of sanctoary, to a statue of the deified 
Angustos.* Hence direrse orders of Senate were made^ by 
whichi though great reverence was expressed towards the 
deitiesi yet the extent of the sanctuaries was limited ; and the 
sereral people were enjoined ^to hang up b each temple the 
present decree engraven in brass, as a sacred memoriali and a 
restraint against their lapsing, under the colour of religiotti Into 
the abuses and claims of superstition** 

At the same time, a vehement distemper having seised LIvia, 
obliged the Emperor to hasten his return to Rome ; seeing 
hitherto the mother and son lived in apparent unanimity ; or 
perhaps mutually disguised their hate: for, not long beforef 
Livia, having dedicated a statue to the deified Augustus, near 
the theatre of Marcellus, had the name of Tiberius inscribed 
after her own. This he was believed to have resented hein- 
ously, as a degrading the dignity of the Prince; but to have 
buried his resentment under dark dissimulation. Upon this 
occasion, therefore, the Senate decreed ** supplications to the 
Gods ; witli the celebration of the greater Roman games, under 
the direction of the Pontifs, the Augurs, the College of Fifteen, 
assisted by the College of Seven, and the Fraternity of Augustal 
Priests.* Lucius Apronlus had moved, that ''with the rest 
might preside the company of heralds.* Tiberius opposed It ; 
he distinguished between the jurisdicdon of the priests and 
theirs ; ''for that at no time had the heralds arrived to so much 
pre-eminence: but for the Augustal Fratenuty, they were theio* 
foie added, because they easrcisfd a priesthood peculiar to that 
fiunOy for whkh tte pCfMil tows and soleasiatiie wfif made.* 
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It is no part of my purpose to trace all the TOtes of particular 
neiiy imless they are memorable for integrity, or for notorious 
infiuny : tfab I conceive to he the principal duty of an historian, 
that he suppress no instance of virtue ; and that by the dread 
of future bfamy and the censures of posterity, men may be 
deterred from detestable actions and prostitute speeches. In 
short, sudi was the abomination of those times, so prevailing 
the contagion of flattery, that not only the first nobles, whose 
obnosdous splendour found protection only fai obsequiousness ; 
but all who had been Consuls, a great part of such as had been 
Pnetofs, and even many of the unr^fistered Senators, strove for 
priority in the vileness and excess of their votes. There is a 
tradition, <hat Tiberius, as often as he went out of the Senate^ 
was wont to cry out in Greeks Okmm ^np€andJorha9Ukg$t 
Yes, tvea Tiberius, he who could not bea^ pubUc liberty, 
I tUs pioititnte tameness of slaveSi 
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BOOK IV, 

When Caius Asiniut and Cains Antittius were Contolii Tiberius . 
was in hb ninth year ; the State co mp osed, and his hnilf / 
flonrishing (for the death of Germanicos he reckoned amongst ^^ 
the incidents of his prospe ri ty) when suddenly fortune began to 
^row boisterous, and he himself to tyrannise^ AT tO Ornish '^* 
othen With tlie weapons of tyranny. The begihning and cause * 
of this turn arose from iClius Sejanusi captain of the Praetorian 
cohorts. Of his power I have a68Ve made mention} I shall 
now explain his original, his manners, and by what black deeds 
he strove to snatch the sovereignty. He was bom at Vulsinil, 
son to Sejus Strabo^ a Roman knight ; in his eariy youth, he 
was a follower of Caius Csesar (grandson of Augustus) and lay 
then under the contumely of having for hire exposed himself to 
the constupration of Apidus ; a debauchee wealthy and profuse : 
next by various artifices he so enchanted Tiberius, that he who 
to all others was dark and unsearchable^ became to Sejanus 
alone destitute of all restraint and caution : nor did he so much 
accomplish this by any superior tffortM of policy (for at hb own 
stratagems he was vanquished by others) as by the rage of the 
Gods against the Roman States to which ho proved alike 
destructive when he flourished and when he folL Hb person 
wu hardy and equal to fittigues i hb qpirit daring but ooveredi 
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tedulout to disguise his own counsels, dexterous to blacken 
others ; alike fawning and imperioos ; to appearance exactly 
modest ; but fai his heart fostering the lost of domination ; and, 
with this view, engaged at one time in piofiision, largessesi and 
luxnry ; and again, often laid out in application and rigilance ; 
qualities no less pemiciooSy when personated by ambition for 
the acquiring of Empire. 

The authority of his command over the guards, which was 
but moderate before his time, he extended, by gathering into 
one camp all the Praetorian cohorts then dispersed over the 
dty ; that thus united, they might all at once receive his orders, 
and by continually beholding their own numbers and strength, 
conceive confidence in themselves and prove a terror to all 
other men. He pretended, **that the soldiers, while they lived 
scattered, lived loose and debauched ; that when gathered into 
a body, there could, in any hasty emergency, be more reliance 
upon their succour; and that when encamped, remote from the 
allurements of the town, they would in their discipline be 
more exact and severe.* When the encampment was finished, 
he began graduallf to allure the afiections of the soldiers, by 
all the ways of a&bility, court, and fomiliarity i it was he too 
who chose the Centurions, he who chose the Tribunesi Neither 
fai hb pursuits of ambition did the Senate escape him ; but 
by dbtinguishing his followers in it with offices and province^ 
he cultivated power and a part/ there: for, to all this Tiberius 
was entirelf resigned } and even so passionate for him, that 
not fai conveisalioo only, but in public^ fai hb speeches to the 
Senate and people^ he treated and extolled him, %m Ou tJuurir 0/ 
A&lwn^SMtfy nay, allowed hbefflkies to be pi^Udj adored, in 
the teveral theatres^ fai all plaoes of popular convention and 
BoagittiieSiiglee of the legions. . 

But to Us deeigos were maajr rstardiMBts t the Imperial 
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house was full of Caesin ; the Enperoi's son a grown maiii 
and hit grandsons of age : and because the cutting them off 
all at once» was dangerous ; the treason he meditated, reqidred 
a gradation of murders. He however chose the darkest method, 
and to begin with Drusus ; against whom he was transported 
with a fresh motire of rage. For, Drusus impatient of a rival, j*^^ , 

and in his temper inflammable^ had upon some occasional con- 
test, shaken his fist at Sejanus, and, as he prepared to resist^ 
given him a blow on the fiioe. As he therefore cast about for 
every expedient of revenge, the readiest seemed to apply to% 
Livia his wife: she was the sister of Germanicus, and from an'\ 
uncomely person in her childhood, grew afterwards to excel 
in loveliness. As his passion for this lady was vehement^ he / 
tempted her to adultery, and havhig folfiUed the first iniquit/ 
(nor will a woman, who has sacrificed her chastity, stick at any 
other) he carried her greater lengths, to the views of marriage, '^ 
a partnership in the Empire, and even the murder of her bus* 
band. Thus she, the niece of Augustus, the daughter-in-law 
of Tiberius, the mother of children by Drusus, defiled herseU^ 
her ancestors, and her posterity, with a municipal adulterer ; and 
all to exchange an honourable condition possessed, for pursuits 
flagitious and uncertain. Into a fellowship in the guilt was / 
assumed Eudemus, physician to Livia; and, under c6lour of his v 
profession, frequently with her in private. Sejanus too^ to avoid • 
the jealousy of the adulteress, dischaigedfrom his bed Apicata 
his wife, her by whom he had three children. But still the 
mightiness of the iniquity terrified them, and thenoe created 
caution, delays, and frequently opposite counsels. 

During this^ in the beginning of the year, Drusus one of Ihel 
sons of Germanicus, put on the manly robe ; and upon him thel 
Senate conferred the same honours decreed befoiw to his 
brother Nerow A speech was added by TIberins with a large 
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eDComiom upon his 101I9 ^'thtt wiUi the tenderness of a father 
be used the diildren of his brother." For, Drasas, however 
rare it be for power and nnanimity to subsist together, was 
( esteemed benevolent, certainly not iU-disposed, towards these 
\ youths. Now again was revived by Tiberius the proposal of a 
progress into the Provinces; a stale proposal, always hoUow, 
but often feigned. He pretended *< the multitude ofveterans 
discharged, and thence the necessity of recruitmg the armies ; 
that volunteers were wanting, or if already such there were, 
they were chiefly the necessitous and vagabonds, and destitute 
of the Uke modesty and courage.* He likewise cursorily re- 
counted the number of the legions, and what countries they 
defended : a detail which I think it behoves me also to repeat ; 
that thence may appear what was then the complement of the 
Roman forces, what kings their confederates, and how much 
more narrow the limits of the Empire. 

Italy was on each side guarded by two fleeU ; one at 
Misenum, one at Ravenna ; and the coast Joining to Gaul, by 
the galleys taken by Augustus at the battle of Actium, and sent 
powerfully manned to Forojulium.^ But the chief strength 
Uyiipft^^thftRhij^s they were eight legions, a common guard 
upon the Germans and the Gauls. The reduction of Spain, 
hudy completed, was maintained by three. Mauritania was 
possessed by Kingjuba; a realm which he held as a gift from 
the Roman People : the rest of Africa by two legions ; and 
SSTP^ ^ ^ ^^ number. Four legUmf kept in subjection all 
the mighty range of coontryi extendbg from the next limits of 
Syria, as fitf as the Euphrates, and bordering upon the Iberians, 
Albanians^ and other Prindpalitiet, who by our might are 
pro t eded against Foreign Powers. Thmoe was held by 
,aBd the sona of Cotys; and both banks of 
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Danube by four legions ; two in Pannonia, two in Moesia, 
In Dalmatia likewise were placed two ; who^ by the situation 
of the countryi were at hand to support the former, and had 
not far to march into Italy, were any sudden succours required 
there : though Rome too had her peculiar soldiery ; three city 
cohorts, and nme Praetorian, enlisted chiefly out of Etruria and 
Umbria, or from the ancient Latium and the old Roman 
colonies. In the sereral Prorinces, besides, were dbposed, 
according to their situation and necessity, the fleets of the 
sereral confederates, with their squadrons and battalions ; a 
number of forces not much diflerent from all the rest : but the 
particular detail would be uncertun ; since, according to the 
exigency of times, they often shifted stations^ with numbers 
sometimes enlarged, sometimes reduced. 

It will, I believe, frdl in properly here to review also the other i 
parts of the Administration, and by what measures it was! 
hitherto conducted, till with the beginning of this year thai 
Government of T iberius J began to wax worse. First then, all) 
publiq and every private business of moment, was determined J 

bythe Senate: to the great men he allowed liberty of debate: aV' 
those who in their debates lapsed into flattery, he checked : in fSti 
conferring preferments, he was guided by merit, by ancient V V jJi 
nobility, renown b war'l3>rofuC by UfU &£dumplishments at \ X * v 
home; insoinuch that it was manifest^ his choice could not iC 

have been better. There remamed to the Cdnsuls, there A \f 
renudned to the Prsefors the useful marks of their dignities } to y ^ 
inferior magistrates the independent exercise of thehr charges \ 
and the laws, where the power of the Prince was not concerned, 
were hi pfoper Ibice. The tributes, duties^ and all public 
reoeiptsi were directed by companies ol Roman knights 1 tho 
management of hb own revenue he committed only to those of 
the most noted qualiflcatioosi mostly known by hhnsel^ and 
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to some kDown by repttUtion akme : and when once Ukeoi 
they were continoedy without all restriction of term ; since 
most grew old in the same employments. The populace were 
indeed aggrieved by the dearth of prorisions; hot withoot any 
fiiult of the Prince : nay, he spared no possible expense nor 
pains to remedy the effecu of barrenneu in the earthy and of 
wrecks at sea. He provided that the Provinces should not be 
oppressed with new hnpositions; and that no extortion, or 
violence should be committed by the magistrates in nusbg the 
old : there were no infamous corporal punishmentSi no con- 
fiscations of goods. 

The Emperor's possessions through Italy, were thin; the 
behaviour of his slaves modest ; the fireedmen who managed 
his houses few; and in his disputes with particularSi the couru 
were open and the law equal All which restraints he observed, 
not^ in truth, in the ways of complaisance and popularity ; bat 
always stem, and fior the most part terrible; yet still he 
retained them, till by the death of Drusus they were aban- 
doned: for, while he lived they continued; because Sejanus, 
while he was but laying the foundations of his power, studied 
to recommend himselfby good counsels. He then had besides, 
an avenger to dread, one who disguised not his enmity, but 
was firequent in his complaints ; **tliat when the son was in his 
prime^ another was called, as coadjutor, to the Government; 
nay, how little was wanting to his being dedared colleague in 
the Empire? That the first advances to sovereignty are steep 
and perilous ; but, once you are entered, parties and instru* 
ments are ready to espouse you. Already a camp for the 
guards was fonned, by the pleasurs and authority of the 
captain: bto whose hands die soldiers were delivered; in the 
theatre of Pompey his statue was beheMi in his grandchildren 
would be mixed die Uood of the DrusI with that of S^anus. 
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After all this what remained but to supplicate his modesty to 
rest contented* Nor was it rarely that he ottered these, dis- 
gustSi nor to' a few ; besides, his wife bdng debauched, all his 
secrets were betrayed. 

Sejanus therefore Judging it time to despatchi chose such a 
poison as by operating gradually, might preserve the appear^ 
snces. of a casual disease. This was administered to Drusus 
by Lygdus the eunuch, as, eight years after, was learnt Now 
during all the days of his illness, Tiberius disclosed no symp* 
toms of anguish (perhaps firom ostentation of a firmness of 
spirit) nay, when he had expired, and while he was yet un- 
buried, he entered the Senate ; and findbg the Consuls placed 
upon a common seat, as a testimony of their grief; he admon- 
ished them of their dignity and station : and as the Senators 
burst into tears, he smothered his rising sighs, and, by a speech 
uttered without hesitation, animated them. ^ He, in truth, was 
not ignorant," he said, ^that he might be censured, for having 
thus in the first throbs of sorrow^.>eheld the fitce olthe Senate; 
when most of those who fed the fresh pangs of mourning, can 
scarce endure the soothings of their kindred, scarce behold the 
day: neither were such to be condemned of weakness: but for 
himselii he had more powerful cons ol a t ions ; such as arose 
from embracing the Commonwealth, and pursuing her welfitfe.** 
He then lamented ^the extreme age of his mother, the tender 
years of his grandsons, his own days in dedenskm ;' and 
desired that, ''as the only aUeviation of the present evils, the 
children of Germanlcus might be Introduced.' The Consuls 
therefore went for then^ and having with kind words fortified 
their young minds, presented them to the Emperon He took 
them by the hand and sidd, '^ConscHpl Fathfn^tiiesetnfontSy 
bereft of their fother, I comndtted to thdr undo; and besoo|^t 
him thati though he had issue of his owoi he would tear and 
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Boorish tbem no othenriie than as the inmediate offspring of 
his blood ; that he would appropriate them as stays to himself 
and posterity. Dnisos being snatched from nS| to yon I 
address the same prayers ; and in the presence of the Gods, in 
the fiice of yonr country, I adjnro you, receive Into your pro* 
tection, take under your toltkm the great-grandchildren of 
Angnstos ; childreni descended from ancestors the most 
glorious in the State s towards them fulfil your own, fulfil my 
duty. To you, Nero; to you^ Drusus, these Senators are ia 
the stead of a fiuher } and such is the situation of your birth, 
that on the Commonwealth must light all the good and evil 
which befalls you.* 

All this was heard with much weeping, and followed with 
propitious prayers and vows : and had he only gone thus far, 
and in his speech observed a medium, he had left the souls of 
his hearers full of sympathy and applause. But^ by renewing 
an old project, always chimerical and so often ridiculed, about 
** restoring the Republic, rdnstating it again in the Consuls, 
or whoever else would undertake the administration;" he 
forfeited his faith even in assertions which were commendable 
and sincere. To the memory of Drusus were decreed the 
same solenmtties as to that of Germanicus ; with many supe^ 
added ; agreeably to the genius ol flattery, which delights in 
variety and improvements. Most signal was the lustre of the 
funeral in a conspicuous procession of images ; when at it 
.appeared in a pompous train, iEneas, fiuher of the Julian race; 
all the kings of Alba, and Romulus founder of Rome; next 
the Sabine nobility, Altns daasus, and his desnmdanfs of the 
ClaadiaB fiunOy. 
^0 la rdating the death of Drusus^ I have followed die greatest 
part of our historians, and the most Utbful : I would not how- 
over omit a nmoar which in those tfanet was so prevafliag that 
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it it not extinguished in oon; ''that Sejanns having by adultery 
gained LIvia to the morderi had likewise engaged by constn- 
pration the affections and c on c ur r en ce of Lygdus the eunuch ; 
because Lygdus was, for his youth and lordiness, dear to his 
mastery and one of his chief attendants : that when the time 
and place of poisoning, were by the conspirators concerted ; \ 
the eunuch carried his boldneu so high, as to charge upon 1 
Drusus a design of poisoning Tiberius ; and secretly warning \ 
the Emperor of this, advised him to shun the first draught 
offered him in the next entertainment at his son's : that the old 
man possessed with this fictitious treason, after he had sate 
down to tables havmg received the cup delivered it to Drusus, 
who ignorantly and gaily drank it off: that this heightened the 
Jealousy and apprehensions of Tiberius, as if through fear and 
shame his son had swallowed the same death, which for his _ 
^her he had contrived* 

These bruitings of the populace, besides that they are sup- 
ported iiy no certaui author, may be easily refuted. For, who 
of common prudence (much less Tiberius so long practised in 
great afiairs) would to his own son, without hearing him, 
present the mortal bane ; with his own hands too^ and cuttfaig 
off for ever all possibility of retraction? Why would he not 
rather have (tortured the minister of the poison? Why not 
inqmred into the author of the poison? Why not observed 
towards his only son, a son hitherto convicted of no iniquity, 
that slowness and hesitation, which, even in his proceedings 
agdnst strangers, was inherent in him? But as Sejanus was 
reckoned the framer of every wickedness, therefore^ from the 
excessive fondneu of Tiberius towards him, and from the 
hatred of all others towards both, things the most fobulous and 
direfol were believed of them ; besides that coomion fome is 
ever most fraught with tales of horror upon the departure ol 
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Princes : in trath, the plan and process of the morder were 
first discovered by Apicata, wife of Sejanus, and laid open upon 
the rack by Eademus and Lygdus. Nor has any writer 
appeared so ootrageons to charge it upon Tiberius ; though in 
other instances they have sedulously collected and inflamed 
every action of his. My own purpose in recounting and 
censuring this rumour, was to blast, by so glaring an example^ 
the credit of groundless tales ; and to request of those into 
whose hands our present undertaking shall come^ that they 
would not prefer hearsays, void of credibility and rashly 
swallowed, to the narrations of truth not adulterated with 
romancei 

To proceed ; whilst Hberius was pronouncing in public the 
panegyric of his son, the Senate and People assumed the port 
and accent of mourners, rather in appearance than cordially ; 
and in their hearts exulted to see the house of Germanicus 
begin to revive. But this dawn of fortune, and the conduct of 
Agrippina, ill disguisbg her hopes, quickened the overthrow of 
that house. For Sejanus, when he saw the death of Drusus 
pass unrevenged upon his murderers, and no public lamenta- 
tion following it ; undaunted as he was in villainy since his first 
efibrts had succeeded ; cast about in himself how he might 
destroy the sons of Germanicus, whose succession to the 
Empire was now unquestionable. They were three; and, from 
the distinguished fidelity of thehr governors, and incorruptible 
chastity of Agrippina, could not be all circumvented by poison. 
He therefore chose to attack her another way ; to raise alarms 
from the haughtiness and contumacy of her spirit ; to rouse the 
old hatred of Livia the elder, ahd the guilty mind of his late 
ftcoomplice^ Livia the younger; that to the Emperor they 
night represent her **as elated with the credit and renown of 
Imt finiitftdneu ; and that confiding in it, and in the nal of the 
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populace, she grasped with open amis at the Empire.'* The 
young Livia acted hi this engagement by crafty calumniators ; 
amongst whom she had particularly chosen Julins Posthumnsi 
a man every way qualified for her purposes ; as he was the 
adulterer of Mutilia Prisca, and thence a confidant of her 
grandmother's; (for over the mind of the Empress, Prisca 
had powerfiil influence) and by their means the old woman, in . 
her own nature tender and anxious of power, was rendered 
utteriy irreconcilable to the widow of her grandson. Sudi too 
as were nearest the person ol Agrippina, were promoted to be 
continually enraging her tempestuous heart by perverse repre- 
sentations, j 
This year also brought deputations firom the Gredan cities / 
one from the people of Samoa ; one from those of Co6s ; the 
former to request that the ancient right of Sanctuary in the 
Temple of Juno might be confirmed ; the latter to solicit the' 
same confirmation for that of iEsculapius. The Samians 
claimed upon a decree of the Council of Amphictyons, the 
supreme Judicature of Greece, at the time when the Greeks by 
their cities founded hi Asia, possessed the maritime coasts. 
'Nor had they of Cods a weaker title to antiquity ; to which 
likewise accrued the pretensions of the place to the fiiendship 
of Rome : (or they had lodged in the Temple of iEsculapius all 
the Roman dtiiens there, when by the order of Kbg Mithri- 
dates, sudi were universally butchered throughout all the dties 
of Asia and the Isles. And now after many complunts ftom 
the Pr»tors, for the most part ineflectual, the Emperor at last 
made a representation to the Senate, concerning the licentious- 
ness of the players; ^that b many hMtances they raised 
seditious tumultSy and vioUUed the public peace ; and, m many, 
promoted debauchery in private fiunilies: that the 0mm /krvi^ 
iMmerly only die contemptible delight of the vulgar, was risen 
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to tnch a pievailiiig pitdi of credit and enonnity, that it 
foquired the aothority of the Senate to chedc it* The players 
therefore were driven out of Italy. 

The same year carried off one of the twins of Dnssnsi and 
thence afflicted the Emperor with fresh woe ; nor with leu for 
tiie death of a particular friend It was LaciUias Longus, the 
bseparable companion of all the traverses of his fortune smiling 
or sad ; and, of all the Senators, the only one who accompanied 
him in his retirement at Rhodes. For this reason, though but 
a new man, the Senate decreed him a public fioneral; and a 
statue to be placed, at the expense of the Treasury, in the square 
of Augustus. For by the Senate^ even yet^ all affidrs were 
transacted; insomuch that Lndllius Capito^ the Emperoi's 
Comptroher in Asia, was, at the accusation of the Province, 
brought upon his defence before them : the Emperor too upon 
this occasion protested with great earnestness, *'that from him 
Ludllius had no authority but over his slaves, and in collecting 
his domestic rents : that if he had usurped the Jurisdiction of 
Prsetor, and employed militaiy forces he had so far violated his 
orders; they should therefore hear the allegations of the 
Province.** Thus the accused was upon trial condemned. For 
this just vengeance^ and that inflicted the year before on 
Caius Silanus, the cities of Asia decreed a temple to Tiberius, 
and his mother, and the Senate ; and obtained leave to build 
it For this concession Nero made a speech of thanks to the 
Senators and his grandfather ; a speech which charmed the 
afiections of hb hearer% who^ as they were fuU of the memory 
of Germanicus, fancied it was him they heard, and him they 
saw. There was also b the^youth himself an engagmg 
modesty, and a gracefulness becoming a princely person: 
which, by die known hatred that threiUeaed him 
I stin mora dear and adofed. 
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I am aware that most of the trantactkMia which I have < i 

already related, or shall hereafter relate, may perhaps appear 
minute^ and too trivial to be remembered. Ba^ none most 
compare these* my amials with the writings of those who 
compiled the story of the ancient Roman PeoplOi They had ' \',y \ 

for their subjecu mighty wars^ potent cities sacked, great '*^\ 

kings rooted and taken captive : or if they sometimes reviewed V 

the domestic aAurs of Rome^ they there foond the mntoal * ^ 

strife and animosities of the Consuls and Tribones; the ['* • 

agrarian and fromentary laws, pushed and opposed ; and the ] 

lasting struggles between the noUes and populace. Large n ^ 

and noble topics these^ at home and abroad, and recounted ] 

by the old historians with full room and free scope. To me 
remains a straitened tasl^ and vdd of i^ory; steady peaces 
or short intervals of war; the proceedings at Rome sad and 
affecting ; and a Prince careless of extending the Empire 
nor yet will it be without its profit to look minutely into such 
transactions, as however small at first view, give rise and 
motion to great events. 

For, all nations and cities are governed either by the 
populace, by the nobility, or by single rulers; As to the 
firame of a sute chosen and compacted out of all these threes 
it is easier! applauded than accomplished ; or if accomplished, 
cannot be of long duration. So that, as during the Republic^ 
either when the power of the people prevailed, or when the 
Senate bore the chief swayj it was necessary to know the 
genius of the commonalty, and by what measures they were 
to be humoured and restrained ; and such too who were 
thoroughly acquainted with the spirit of the Senate and leading 
men, came to be esteemed skilful In the times^ and men of 
prowess : so now when that establishment Is changed, and 
the present situation such as if one ruled all j it Is of advan* 
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tage to coUect and record these later incidentSi as matters of 
public example and instraction ; since few can by their own 
wisdom distinguish between things crooked and apright ; few 
between counsels pemidoos and profitable; and since most 
men are taught by the fate of others. But the present detail, 
however faistmctive^ yet brings scanty delight It is by the 
descriptions and accounts of nations ; by the variety of battles; 
by the bimve M of illustrious captuns, that the soul of the 
reader b engaged and refreshed For myself *^I can only 
give a sad display of cruel orders, incessant accusations, 
faithless friendships, the destruction of innocents, and endleu 
trials, an attended with ;the same issue, death and condem- 
nation : an obvious round of repetition and satiety 1 Besides 
that the old historians are rarely censured ; nor is any man 
now concerned whether they chiefly magnify the Roman or 
Carthaginian annies. But, of many who under Tiberius 
sufiered punishment, or were marked with infomy, the posterity 
are still subsisting ; or if the families themselves are eactinct, 
there are others found, who from a similitude of manners, 
think that^ m recitmg the evil doings of others, they them- 
selves are chaiged: nay, even virtue and a glorious name 
create foes, as they eiq^ose in a light too obvious the opposite 
characters. But I return to my undertaking. 

Whilst Cornelius Cossus and Asbius Agrippa were Consuls, 
Cremutius Cordus was arraigned for that, ** having published 
annate and m them praised Brutu% he had styled Cassius 
the last of the Romans:* a new crimen then first created. 
Satrius Secundus and Pinarius Natta were hte accusers; 
creatures of Sejanus ! a mortll omen thte to the accused ; 
besides that Tiberius received his defonce with a countenance 
settled bto cnielty. He began k on thte wtes^ castfaig awiqr 
aU hopes of life: / 
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^ As to £ActSy I am so gnihlessi Conscript Fathersi that my 
words only are accused : but neither are any words of mine , 
pointed against the Emperor, or his mother ; who are the only 
persons comprehended in the law concerning violated majesty. 
It is allied that I have praised Brutus and Cassius; men 
whose lives and actions have been compiled by a cloud of 
writers, and their memory treated by none but with honour. 
Titus Liviusy ka historian eminently famous for eloquence and 
veracity, signalised Pompey with such abundant encomiums, 
that he was thence by Augustus named Pompetanus ; nor did 
this prejudice their common friendshipi Neither Scipio^ nor 
Afranius, nor even this same Cassius, nor this same Brutus, are 
anywhere mentioned by him as irmtars and parricides^ the 
common nicknames now bestowed on them; but often, as 
great and memorable men. The writings of Asinius PoUio 
have conveyed down the memory of the same men, under 
honourable characters. Corvinus Messala gloried to have had 
Cassius for his general: and yet both Poliio and Corvinus 
became signally powerful in wealth and honours under 
Augustus. That book of Cicero^s, in which he exalted Cato 
to the skies; what other animadversion did It draw from 
Csesar the Dictator, than a written reply, in the same style and 
equality ui if before his judges he had made it ? The letters of 
Marc Anthony ; the speeches of Brutus, are foil of reproaches, 
and recriminations against Augustus ; false in truth, but urged 
with signal asperity: the poems of Bibaculus and those of 
Catullus, stuffed with virulent satires against the Caesars, are 
still read. But even the deified Julius, even the deified 
Augustus, bore all these invectives and disdained them; 
whether with greater moderation or wisdom, I cannot easily 
say. For, if they are despised, they fode away t if you wax 
wroth, you seem to avow them to be just 
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**lDttances from the Greeks I bring none: with them 
not the freedom only, but eren the licentiousness of speech, is 
unpunished : or if any correction b retumedi it is only by 
revenging words with words. It has been ever allowed, 
without restriction or rebuke, to pass our judgment upon those 
whom death has withdrawn from the influence of affection and 
hate. Are Cassius and Brutus now in- arms? do they at 
present fill with armed troops the fields of Philippi? or do I 
fire the Ronum People^ by inflammatory harangues, with the 
spirit of dril rage? Brutus and Cassius, now above seventy 
years slain, are still known in their staitues, which even the 
conqueror did not abolish : and as these exhibit their persons, 
why not the historian their characters ? Impartial posterity to 
every man repays his proper praise : nor will there be wanting 
such aS| if my death is determined, will not only revive the 
story of Cassius and Brutus, but even my story." Having thus 
said he withdrew from the Senate, and ended his life by 
abstinence. The Fathers condemned the books to be by the 
iEdiles burned ; but they still continued concealed and dis- 
persed : hence we may justly mock the stupidity of those, who 
imagine that they can, by present power, extinguish the lights 
and memory of succeeding times : for, quite otherwise, the 
pumshment of writers exalts the credit of the writings : nor did 
ever foreign kings, or any else^ reap other fruit firom it, than 
bfiuny to themselves, and glory to the sufferers. 

To proceed ; for this whole year there was such an bcessant 
torrent of accusations, that even during the solenmity of the 
Latin festival, when Drusus for his inauguration, as Governor of 
Rome^ had ascended the Tribui^ he was accosted by Cal- 
pomius Salvianus with a chaigo against Sextus Marius : a 
proceeding openly resented by the Smperori and thence 
Sahriaiius was banished. The city of Cyiicas was next accused, 
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'^of not observing the establbhed wonhip of the deified ^ 

Augustus;' with additional crimes, ''of violences committed 

upon some Roman dtisens." Thus that dty lost her liberties ; 

which by her behaviour during the Mithridatic war, she had 

purchased ; having in it sustained a siege ; and as mnch by her ; ; 

own bravery, as by the aid of Lucullus, repulsed the king. But !'v j 

Fonteius Capito^ who had as Proconsul governed Asia, was ; 

acquitted, upon proof that the crimes brought against him by ' ^ 

Vibitts Serenus were forged: and yet the forgery drew no !^ 1 

penalty upon Serenus : nay, the public hate rendered hun the 

more secure : for, every accuser, the more eager and incessant 

he was, the more sacred and inviolal^e he became : the sorry \ 

and impotent were surrendered to chastisement , f 

About the same time^ the forthermost Spain besought the 
Senate by their ambassadors, ''that after the example of 
Asia, they might erect a temple to Tiberius and his mother.*' 
Upon this occasion, the Emperor, always resolute in contemn- 
ing honours, and now Judging it proper to confute those^ who 
exposed him to the popular censure^ of having deviated into 
ambition ; spoke in this manner : " I know. Conscript Fathers, 
that it is generally blamed, and ascribed to a defect of firmness 
in me^ that when the cities of Asia petitioned for thb very thing, 
I withstood them not I shall therefore now unfold at once the 
mc^ves of my silence then, and the rules which for the future 
I am determined to observe. Since the deified Augustus had 
not opposed the founding at Pergamus a temple to himself and 
the dty of Rome ; I, with whom all bis actions and sayings 
have the force of laws, followed an examj^ already approved; 
and followed it the more cheerfolly, because to the worship 
bestowed upon me^ that of the Senate was annexed. But as 
the indulging of this, in one instance^ will find pardon | so a 
general latitude of being adored through every proviacs^ under 
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the sacred representations of the Deities would denote a vain 
spirit; a heart swelled with ambition. The glory too of 
Augustas will yanish, if by the promiscuous courtship of flattery 
it comes to be vulgarly prostituted. 

''For myself Conscript FatherSi I am a mortal man ; I am 
confined to the functions of human nature; and if I well 
supply the prindpal place amongst yoUfh suffices me. This 
I acknowledge to yoii; and this acknowledgment, I would have 
posterity to remember. They will do abundant right to my 
memoryitf they believe me to have been worthy of my 
ancestors ; watchful of the Roman state ; unmoved in perils, 
and in maintaining the public interest, fearless of private 
enmities. These are the temples which in your breasts I would 
raise ; these the fairest portnutures, and such as will endure. 
As to temples and statues of stone^ if the idol adored in them 
comes to be hated by posterity, they are despised as his 
sepulchres. Hence it Is I here invoke the Gods, that to the 
end of my life they would grant me a spirit undisturbed, and 
discerning in duties human and divine : and hence too I here 
implore our cititens and allies, that whenever my dissolution 
comes, they would with approbation and benevdent testimonies 
of remembrance^ celebrate my actions and retain the odour of 
my name.* And thenceforward he persevered in slighting upon 
all occasions, and even in private conversation, this divine 
worship of himselC A conduct which was by some ascribed to 
modesty; by many to a conscious diffidence; by others to 
de g eneracy of spirit ^ Since the most sublime amongst men 
naturally covet the most exalted honours ; thus Hercules and 
Bacchus amongst the Gredn^ and with us Romulus, were 
added to the society of the Gods : Augustus too had chosen 
the nobler part^ and hoped far deificatiojB : aU the other gratifi- 
catioBs of Princes were Instantly procured : one only was^ be 
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punned insatiably ; the praise and perpetuity of thdr name. For 
by contemning iame, the rirtnes that procure it, are contemned.* 

Now Sejanus, intoncated with excess of fortune, and more- 
over stimulated by the importunity of Liria, who^ with the 
restless passion of a woman, craved the promised marriage, 
composed a memorial to the Emperor. For, it was then the 
custom to apply to him in writing, though he were present 
Thb of Sejanus was thus conceived: **That such had been 
towards him the benevolence of Augustus; such and so 
numerous, since, the instances of afifection from Tiberius, that 
he was thence accustomed, without applying to the Gods, to 
carry his hopes and prayers directly to the Emperors : yet of 
them he had never sought a blase of honours : watching and 
toils like those of common soldiers, for the safeguard of the 
Prince, had been his dioice and ambition. However what was 
most glorious for him he had attuned ; to be thought worthy* 
of alliance with the Emperor : hence the source of his present 
hopes : and, since he had heard that Augustus, in the disposal 
of his daughter, had not been without thoughts even of some 
of the Roman knights ; he begged that if a husband were 
sought for Livia, Tiberius would remember his friend; one 
whose ambition aimed no higher than the pure and dismterested 
glory of the affinity : for that he would never abandon the 
burden of his present trust ; but hold it sufficient to be, by that 
means, enabled to support his house against the injurious wrath 
of Agrippina ; and in this he only consulted the security of his 
children. For himself ; his own life would be abundantly k»g, 
whenever finally spent in the ministry of such a Prince.' 

For a present answer, Tiberius praised the loyalty of Sejanus ; 
recaj^tulated cursorily the bstanoes of his own £svours towards 
him, and required time^ as it were for a thorough deliberation. 
At last be made this reply: *^ That all other men were^ in their 
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pomiitSi guided bjr the nodons of amTenience : fiur difiereni 
WIS the lot and i itnation of PrinceSi who were in their action to 
consider chiefly the applause and good liking of the public : he 
therefore did not delude Sejanus with an obrions and plausible 
answer; that Livia could herself determine whether, after 
DmsttSi she ought again to many, or still persist his widow, and 
thai she had a mother and gnwdmother, nearer relations and 
BMire bterested to advise. He would deal more candidly with 
him : and first as to the enmity of Agrippina ; it would, flame 
out with fresh fury, if by the marriage of Livia, the family of the 
Caesars were rent as it were into two contending parties : that 
even as things stood, the emulation of these ladies broke into 
frequent sallie% and, by their animosities, his grandsons were 
instigated different ways. What would he the consequence, 
if^ by such a marriage, the strife were inflamed? For you are 
deceived, Sejanus, if you think to continue then m the same rank 
as now I or that Uvia, she who was first the wife of the young 
Caius Csesar, and afterwards the wife of Drusus, will be of a 
\ temper to grow ohl with a husband no higher than a Roman 
. knight : nay, allowing that I suffered you afterwards to remain 
what you are ; do you believe that they who saw her ftither, 
they who saw her brother, and the ancestors of our houses 
covered wiUi the supreme dignities will ever suffer it? 
You in truth propose^ yourself to stand still b the same 
station : but the great magistrates and grandees of the state, 
those very magistrates and grandees who^ in spite of your- 
seU^ break in upon you, and in all affidrs court you as their 
orade^ make no secret of maintaining that you have long since 
exceeded the bounds of the Eqiiestrian Order, and to outgone 
hi power all the confidants of ny fiiiher ; and from their hatred 
to yoob tb^ also censure me^ But stOl, Augustus ddiberated 
about gifiag Us dan^^ter to a Roman knight Where la the 
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woDder» if perplexed with a crowd of distracting care% and 
apprised to what an nnbonnded height above others he raised 
whomsoever he dignified with such a match, he talked of 
/roculeinsi and some like him | remarkable for the retiredness 
of their life, and nowise engaged in the afiairs of state ? Bat if 
we are infiaenced by the hesitation of AagustnSi how much 
more powerful is the decision ; since he bestowed his danghter 
on Agrippa, and then on me? These are considerations whidi 
in friendship I have not withheld : however, neither yoor own 
inclinations, nor those of Livia, shall be ever thwarted by me. 
The secret and constant purposes of my own heart towards yon, 
and with what forther ties of affinity, I am contriving to bind 
yoo still fiuter to me ; I at present forbear to recount Thus 
much only I will declare, that there is nothing so high but those 
abilities and your singular seal and fidelity towards me, may 
Justly cbum : as when opportunity presents, either hi Senate, or . 
in a popular assembly, I shall not fail to testify." 

In answer to this, Sejanus .no longer soliciting the marriage^ 
but filled with higher apprehensions, besought him "to resist 
the dark suggestions of suspicion | to despise the prathigs of 
the vulgar, nor to admit the hostile breath of envy.' And as he 
wu pussled about the crowds which bcessantly haunted his 
house ; lest ^by keeping them ofi* he might impair his power ; 
or by encouraging them, furnish a handle for criminal hnputa« 
tions ; he came to this result, that he would urge the Emperor 
out of Rome, to spend his life remote from thence in delightful 
retirements. From this counsel he foresaw many advantages : 
upon himself would depend all access to the Emperor ; all 
letters and expresses would, as the soldiers were the carrier^ be 
m great measure under his direction ; inalittle time^ the Prince^ 
now in dedining age^ and then softened by recess^ would more 
easily transfer upon him the whole charge of the Empire: he 
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shoald be removed from the maltitade of soch at to make their 

court, attended him at Rome ; and thence one source of envy 
would be stopped So that by discharging the empty phantoms 
of power, he shoald augment the essentials. He therefore 
began by little and liule to rail at the hurry of business at 
! j Rome^ the throng of people^ the flock of suitors : he applauded 

** retirement and quiet; where^ while they were separate from 
irksome fatigues, nor exposed to the discontents and resent- 
ments of particulars, all afiairs of moment were best despatched." 
Next were heard ambassadors from the Lacedaemonians and 
Messenians, about the right that each people claimed to the 
Temple of Diana Limenetis ; which the Lacedaemonians asserted 
to be theirs, ** founded in their territory, and dedicated by 

I! : their ancestors," and offered as proofr the ancient authority of 

^* ^ , their annals, and the hymns of the old poets. ** It had been in 

,' : I truth taken from them by the superior force of Philip of 

t . I Macedon, when at war with him ; but restored afterwards by 

the judicial decision of Julius Caesar and Marc Anthony.** The 

Messenians, on the contrary, pleaded, ** the andent partition of 

Peloponnesus amongst the descendants of Hercules ; whence 

the territory where the temple stood, had fallen to their king ; 

; and the monuments of that allotment still remained, engraven 

in stone and ohl tables of brass; but, if the testimony of 

histories and poets were appealed to ; they themselves had the 

most and the fullest Nor had Philip, In his decision, acted by 

power, but from equity s the same afterwards was the adjudg- 

! ment of King Antigonus ; the same that of the Roman com- 

t mander Mummius. Thus too the Milesians had awarded, they 

I who were by both sides choseiK arbitrators ; and thus lastly it 

bad been determined by Atidius Geminus, Pnetor of Achaia.* 

The Messen i ans therefore gained the suit The dtlsens also of 

!>^ , Segestum applied on behalf of* the Temple of Venui on Mount 
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Eryx; which fallen through age^ they desired might be 
restored." They represented the story of its origin and 
antiquity; a well-pleasing flattery to Tiberins; who frankly 
took upon himself the charge, as kinsman to the Goddess. 
Then was discussed the petition from the citisens of Marseilles; 
and what they claimed, according to the precedent of Publius 
Rutilius, was approved : for Rutilius, though hy a law expelled 
from Rome, had been by those of Smyrna adopted a dtisen : 
and as Volcatius Moschus^ another exile, had found at Marseilles 
the same privilege and reception, he had to thehr Republic^ as to 
hb country, left his estate. 

During the same Consuls, a bloody assas^nation was per^ 
petrated in the nethermost Spain, by a boor in the territory of 
Termes. By him, Lucius Piso^ Governor of the Province, as he 
travelled careless and unattended, relying on the established 
peace, was surprised, and despatched at one deadly blow. The*- 
assassin however escaped to a fbresti by the fleetneu of his 
horse; and there dismissed him: from thence travelling over 
rocks and pathless places, he baffled his pursuers : but their 
ignorance of his person was soon removed ; for his horse being 
taken and shown through the neighbouring villages, it was 
thence learned who was the owner ; so that he too was found ; 
but when put to the rack to declare his accomplices, he pro- 
claimed with a mighty and assured voice, b the language of his 
country, ^ that in vain they questioned him ; his associates 
might stand safely by and witness his constancy : and that no 
force of torture could be so exquisite as from him to extort a 
discovery." Next day as he was dragged back to the rack, he 
burst with a vehement effort from his guard, and dashed his 
head so desperately against a stone, that he instantly expired. 
Piso is believed to have been assassinated by a plot of the 
Termesdnians ; as b exacting the repayment of some 
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flciied from the pabliq he acted with more asperity, than a 
roagh people coald bear. 

In the Consulship of Lentalos Getnlicus and Cains Calvisins, 
the triumphal ensigns were decreed to Poppeus Sabinus for 
haring routed some dans of Thradans, who liring wildly on 
the high mountains, acted thence with the more outrage and 
contumacy. The ground of their late commotion, not to 
mention the savage genius of the people, was their scorn and 
impatience^ to have recruits raised amongst them, and all their 
stoutest men enlisted in our armies ; accustomed as they were not 
even to obey their native kings furthet than their own humour, 
nor to md them with forces but under captains of their own 
choosing, nor to fight against any enemy but their own bof^ 
derers. Their discontents too were inflamed by a rumour 
which then ran current amongst them ; that they were to be 
dispersed into difierent regions ; and exterminated from their 
own, to be mixed with other nations. But before they took 
arms and began hostilities, they sent ambassadors to Sabinus, 
to represent ** their past friendship and submission, and that 
the same should continue, if they were provoked by no fresh 
impositions : but, if like a people subdued by war, they wers 
doomed to bondage ; they had able men and steel, and souls 
determined upon liberty or death.* The ambassadors at the 
same time pointed to their strongholds founded upon pred* 
pices ; and boasted that they had thither conveyed thdr wives 
and parents ; and threatened a war btricate^ hasardous and 
bloody. 

Sabinus amused them with gentle answers till he could draw 
together his army; while Pomponhis Labeo was advandng 
with a kgion from Mcesia, and Kbg Rhoemetakcs with a 
body of Thradans who had not r eno un ced their allegiance. 
With ^ee% and what tetes ha had of his own, ha matched 
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towards the h^ now settled in the passes of the forest : 
more bold presented themselves apon the hills : against the 
last, the Roman general first bent his forces in battle, and 
without difficulty drove them thence^ but with small slaughter 
of the Barbarians, because of their immediate refoge. Here he 
straight raised an encampment, and with a stout band took 
possession of a hill, which extended with an even narrow ridge 
to the next fortress, which was garrisoned by a gnat host of 
armed men and rabble : and as the most resolute were, in the 
way of the nation, rioting without the fortificatiqa fai dances 
and songs, he forthwith despatched against them his select 
archerSi These, while they only poured in volleys of arrows at 
a distance did thick and extensive execution ; but, approaching 
too near, were by a sudden sally put b disorder. They were 
however supported by a cohort of the Sigambrians, purposely 
posted by Sabinus in readiness against an exigency | a people ' 
these, equally terrible in the boisterous and mixed uproar of 
their voices and arms. 

He afterwards pitched his camp nearer to the enemy; having 
in his former entrenchments left the Thradans, whom I have 
mentioned to have joined uSi To them too was permitted **to 
hy waste, bum, and plunder ; on condition that their ravages 
were confined to the day ; and that, at nights, they kepi within 
the camp, secure under guard." This restriction wis at first 
observed ; but, anon lapsing into luxury, and grown opulent b 
plunder, they neglected thdr guards, and resigned themselves 
to gaiety and banquetting, to the btoxication and sloth of wine 
and sleepi The enemy therefore apprised of their negligence^ 
formed themselves into two bands ; one to set upon the plm* 
derers ; the other to assault the Roman camp^ with no hopes 
of takbg it ; but only that the soldiers alarmed with shouts and 
darts, and all btent upon their own defence^ might not hear 
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the din of the other battle : moreover to heighten the terror, it 
WIS to be done by night Those who assailed the lines of the 
legions were easily repulsed : bot» the auxiliary Thracians were 
terrified with the sadden encounter, as they were utterly unpre- 
pared Part of them lay along the entrenchments ; many were 
roaming abroad ; and both were slam with the keener vengeance, 
as they were upbraided *<for fugitives and traitors, who bore 
arms to establish servitude over their country and themselves." 
Next day Sabinos drew up his army in view of the enemy, 
on ground equal to both ; to try, if elated with their success by 
night, they would venture a battle : and, when they still kept 
within the fortress, or on the duster of hills, he began to begird 
them with a siege ; and strengthening his old lines and adding 
new, enclosed a circuit of four miles. Then to deprive them of 
water and forage, he straitened his entrenchment by degrees, 
and hemmed them in still closer. A bulwark was also raised, 
whence the enemy now within throw, were annoyed with dis- 
charges of stones, darts, and fire. But nothing aggrieved them 
so vehemently as thirst, whilst only a single fountra remained 
amongst a huge multitude of armed men and families : their 
horses too and cattle, penned up with the people, after the 
barbarous manner of the country, perished for want of proven- 
der : amongst the carcasses of beasts lay those of men; some 
dead of thirst, sonie of their woonds ; a noisome mature of 
misery and death ; all was fool and tainted with patrefacdon, 
stench, and filthy contamination. To these distresses also 
acdued another, and of all calamities the most consnmmateb 
the calamity of discord: some were disposed to surrenderi 
others proposed present deathiHUid to foil npoo one another. 
There were some too who advised a sally, and to die avenging 
thdrddaths. Nor wort these last mean men» thongh dissenting 
fmnthtrest 
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But there was one of their leaden, his name Dinisi a man 
stricken in years, who^ hf long experiencei acqoamted with the 
power and demenqr of the Romans, aligned, ^ that they must 
lay down their arms, the same being the sole cure for their 
pressing calamities ;" and was the first who submitted, with his 
wife and diildren to the conqueror. There followed him all 
that were weak through sex or age, and such as had a greater 
passion for life than glory. The young men were parted 
between Tarsa and Turesis; both determined to fdl with 
liberty : but Tarsa declared earnestly **for mstant death ; and 
that by it all hopes and fears were at once to be extinguished ;* 
and setting an example, buried his sword in his breast Nor 
were there wanting some who despatched themsdres the same 
way. Turesis and his band stayed for night : of which our 
General was aware^ The guards were therefore strengthened 
with extraordinary reinforcements: and now with the nightT 
daikneu prerailed, its horror heightened by outrageous rain; 
and the enemy with tumultuous shouts, and by turns with vast 
silence, alarmed and pussled the besiegers. Sabinus therefore 
going round the camp, warned the soldiers, **that they should 
not be misguided by the deceitful Yoke of uproar, nor trust toa 
feigned caUni and thence open an adrantage to the enemy, who 
by these wiles sought it ; but keep immorably to their several 
posts ; nor throw their darts at random." 

Just then came the Barbariansi pouring in distinct droves : 
here^ with stones, with wooden Javelins hardened in the fire^ 
and with the broken limbs of trees, they battered the palisade : 
there with hurdles, feggots and dead bodies, they filled the 
trench : by othtfs, bridges and laddersi both before framed, 
were planted against the battlemenui these they vfolently 
grappled and tora^ A&d struggled hand to iiand with those who 
opposed them. The Romansi on the other sUK beat them 
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back with their bucklersi drove them down with darts, and 
haded upon them great moral stakes and heaps of stones. On 
both sides were powerful stimulations : on ours the hopes of 
victory almost gained, if we persisted ; and thence the more 
glaring in&my, if we recoiled : on theirs, the last struggle for 
their life ; most of them, too^ inspired with the affecting presence 
of their mothers and wives, and made^ desperate by their 
dolorous wailings. The night was an advantage to the cowardly 
and the brave ; by it, the former became more resolute ; by it, 
the latter hid their lear : blows were dealt, the striker knew not 
upon whom; and wounds received, the wounded knew not 
whence : such was the utter indisdnction of friend and ^^ 
To heighten the general jumble and blind confusion, the echo 
from the cavities of the mountain represented to the Romans 
the shouts of the enemy as behind them : hence in some places 
they deserted their lines^ as believing them already broken 
and entered: and yet such of the enemy, as broke through, were 
very few. All the rest, their most resolute champions being 
wounded or slain, were at the returning light driven back to 
their ibrt; where they were at length forced to surrender; 
as did the places circumjacent of their own accord. The 
remainder could then be neither forced nor famished ; as they 
were protected by a foriout winter, always sudden about Mount 
Hsemus^ 

At Rome^ discord shook the Prince's family : and, to begin 
the series of destruction, which was to end in Agrippina, 
Qandia Pulchra her cousm was accused; Domitius Afer the 
accuser; This man, just out of the Pnetorship^ in estimation 
mail, but hasty to signalise hinMelf by some notable exploit 
however beinoosb alleged agMnsi her the ** crimes of proetitu- 
tioi^ of adolteiy with Fumius, of magical eiecratioos and 
prepared against the lUe of the £mperof;' Agrippina 
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ever Tehement, and then b a flame for the peril of her kins- 
woman, flew to Tiberius, and by chance foond him tacrifidng 
to the Emperor his fiuher. Having got this handle for npbraid- 
faig him, she told him ''that it ill became the same man to slay 
victims to the deified Angnstns and to persecote his children : 
his divine spirit was not transfosed into dumb stataes : the 
genuine images of Augustus were the livmg descendants from 
his celestial blood ; she herself was one ; one sensible of impend- 
ing danger, and now in the mournful state of a supplicant In 
vain were foreign crimes pretended against Pulchra; when the 
only cause of her c o ncerted overthrow was her affection for 
Agrippina, foolishly carried even to adoration ; forgetfol as she 
was of the fate of Sosia, a condemned sufferer for the same 
fitult" All these bitter words drew small answer from the dark 
breast of Tiberius : he rebuked her by quoting a Greek verse; 
''That she was therefore aggrieved, because she did not 
reign :** Pulchra and Fumius were condemned. Afer, having 
thus displayed his genius, and gained a declaration from 
Tiberius, pronouncing him iioquini in kis awn indipinditU 
righi^ was ranked with the most celebrated orators : afterwards 
in prosecuting accusations, or in protecting the accused, he 
flourished more in the iame of eloquence than in that of 
uprightness : however, old age eminently sunk the credit and 
vigour of his eloquence ; while, with parts decayed, he still 
retained a passion for haranguing.^ 

Agrippina still fostering her wrath, and seised too with 
bo^ly disorder, received the Emperor, come purposely 
her, with many tears and long silence. At last she accosted 
him with invidious expostulations and prayers; *that he 
would relieve her solitude, and give her a husband She was 
still endowed with proper youth; to virtuous women there 
^ Dam ittta mtote, retinst sdentH inpstiaitiami 
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WIS no coDsoladoQ bot that of marriage ; and Rome afforded 
iUnstriocis men who would readily assent to entertain the wife 
of GermanicoSi and his children.* Tiberius was not ignorant 
to what mighty power in the state^ that demand tended ; but, 
that he might betray no tokens of resentment or fear, he left 
her, though instant with him, without an answer. This 
passage^ not related by the authors of our annals, I found in 
the commentaries of her daughter Agrippina ; her, who was 
the mother of the Emperor Nero^ and has published her own 
life with the fortunes of her fiunily. 

As to Agrippina; still grieving and void of foresight, she was 
yet more sensibly dismayed by an artifice of Sejanus, who 
employed such, as under colour of .friendship warned her, 
'"that poison was prepared for her, and that she must shun 
eaung at her fiither-in-law's table." She was a stranger to 
all dissimulation : so that as she sat near him at table, she 
continued stately and unmoved ; not a word, not a look escaped 
her, and she touched no part of the meat Tiberius observed 
her, whether accidentally, or that he was before apprised; 
and, to be convinced by a more powerful experiment, prabmg 
the apples that stood before him, presented some with his 
own hand to his daughter-fai*law. This only increased the 
suspicion of Agrippina; and, inthout ever putting them to 
her moqth, she delivered them to the servants. For all this, 
the reserved Tiberius let not a word drop from him openly; 
but, turning to his mother ; ^ There was no wonder,** he said, 
"if he had really taken harsh measures with her, who thus 
chaiged hhn as a poisoner." Hence a rumour spread, "that 
her doom was contrived; and that the Emperor not daring 
to purroe it publicly, chose to have her despatched in secret* 

Tiberius^ as a means to dhrert upon other matters the 
popular taD^ attended assiduoosly the deliberations of the 
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Senate; and there heard ibr many days the several Ambaa* 
sadofi from Asia, matnally contending, "in what dty should 
be bailt the temple lately decreed." For this hoootnr eleven 
cities strove^ with equal ambitioui though different in power : 
nor did the pleas orged by all, greatly vary; namely, ''the 
antiquity of their original, and their distinguished seal for 
the Roman People, during their several wars with Perseus, 
Aristonicu% and other kings." But the JTrallians, the Laodi- 
ceans, the Magnesians and those of the Hypsepis, were at 
once dismissed, as insufficient for the diarge. Nor, in troth, 
had they of Ilium, who represented, ''that Troy was the mother 
of Rome," any superior advantage, besides the glory of 
antiquity. The plea of the Halicamassians took some short 
consideration : they asserted, " that for twelve hundred years, 
no earthquake had shaken their town ; and that they would 
fix m a solid rock the foundations of the temple." The same 
considerations were urged by the inhabitants of Pergamus; 
where ahready was erected a temple to Augustus ; a distinction 
which was judged sufficient for them. The cities too of 
Ephesus and Miletus seemed folly employed in the ceremonies 
of their own distinct deities ; the former in those of Diana ; 
the other, in thiMe of Apollo. Thus the dispute was confined 
to Sardis and Smyrna. The first recited a decree of the 
Etrurians, which owned them for kinsmen : "for that Tyrrhenus 
and Lydus, sons of King Atys, having between them divided 
their people, because of their multitude, Lydus re-settled in his 
native country; and it became the lot of Tyrrhenus to find out 
a firesh residence ; and by the names of these chiefs the parted 
people came afterwards to be called, Lydians in Asia, Tyr- 
rhenians in Italy. That the opulence of the Lydians spread 
yet farther, by their colonies sent under Pelops into Greece^ 
whidi from hhn af^erwarcls took its name," They likewif^ 
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urged ''the letters of our Generals ; their mutaal leagues with 
us daring the war of Macedon ; their plenty of rivers, temperate 
climate^ and the fertility of the circumjacent country.' 

The Smymaeans having likewise recounted their ancient 
establishment, "whether Tantalus, the son of Jupiter; or 
Theseus, the son also of a God ; or one of the old Amazons, 
were their founder;* proceeded to considerations in which 
they chiefly trusted ; their friendly offices to the Roman People, 
having aided them with a naval force, not in their foreign wars 
only, but in those which infested Italy. ** It was they who first 
feared a temple to the City of Rome, in the Consulship of 
Marcus Pordus ; then, in truth, when the power of the Roman 
People was already mighty, but however not yet raised to its 
highest glory ; for the dty of Carthage still stood, and potent 
kings governed Asia. Witness too their generosity to Sylla, 
when the condition of his army ready to famish b a cruel 
winter and a scarcity of dothes, being related to the dtizens of 
Smyrna then assembled ; all that were present divested them* 
selves of their raiments, and sent them to our legions.* Thus 
when the votes of the Senators were gathered, the pretensions 
of Smyrna were preferred. It was also moved by Vibius 
Marsus, that Lentulus, to whom had fallen the province of 
Asia, should be attended by a Legate extraordinary, to supervise 
the building of the temple : and as Lentulus himself through 
BMMlesty dedined to choose one, several who had been Pr«tors 
were drawn by fol, and the lot fell upon Valerius Nasa 

In the meanthne^ according to a purpose long meditated, and 
from time to time deferred, Tiberius at last retired to Cam- 
pania ; in profession, to dedicate a temple to Jupiter at Capua, . 
and one at Nola to Augustas ; ^t m trudi determined to 
repioveb for evert from Rome. The canse of his departure, I 
have before referred to the stratagems of Sejanusj bot thoogh 
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in h I have followed most of our ambon ; yet, since after the 
execndon of SejaniUi he persisted for six years in the like 
dark recess ; I am rather influenced by a stronger probability, 
that the ground of his absence is more justly to be ascribed to 
hb own spirit, whi le he strove to hide in the shades of solitude 
what in deeds he proclaimed, the rage of hb cruelty and lust 
There were those who believed that, in hb old age, he was 
ashamed of the figure of his person ; for he was very lean, long 
and stooping, his head bald, his foce ulcerous, and for the most 
besmeared with salves : he was moreover wont, during his recess 
at Rhodes, to avoid the public, and cover his debauches in 
secrecy. It b also related that he was driven from Rome by 
the restless aspiring of hb mother, whom he scorned to admit 
a partner in the' sovereignty ; nor yet could entirely seclude, 
since as her gift he had received the sovereignty itselC For, 
Augustus had deliberated about setting Germanicns at ^€ 
head of the Roman state ; his sister's grandson, and one 
ftdored by all men : but subdued by the solicitations of hb wifo^ 
he adopted Tiberius ; and caused Tiberius to adopt Germanicui. 
With thb grandeur of her own procuring, Livia upbraided her 
son ; and even reclaimed it 

Hb going was narrowly accompanied; by one Senator, 
Cocceius Nerva, formerly Consul, and accomplbhed in the know* 
ledge of the laws ; and, besides Sejanus, by one dignified Roman 
knight, Curtius Atticus^ The rest wero men of letters, chiefly 
Greeks; iriiose converMtion pleased and amused him. The 
skilled in astrology declared, ^that he had left Rome in such 
a conjunction of the planets, as for ever to exdude hb return." 
Hence a source of destruction to many, who cot^ectured his 
end to be at hand, and publbhed their conjectures : for, it was 
an event too incredible to be foreseen, that for eleven years he 
should of choice be withdrawn from Us ooontry. The sequel 
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discovered tbe short bounds between the art and the falsehood 
of the art^ and what obscurities perplex even tbe facts It 
happens to foretell Thai hi should never return to Rame^ 
proved not to be falsely said : as to everything else about him 
they were perfectly in tbe dark ; since he still Ihred, never hx 
distant, sometimes in the adjacent champaiui sometimes on the 
neighbouring shore^ often under the very walls of the dty; 
and died at last in the fulness and extremity of age. 

1 There happened to Tlberiusi about that time, an accident, 
which, as it threatened his life, fired the empty prognostics at 
Rome ; but to himself proved matter of more confidence in the 
friendship and faith of SejanuSi They were eating hi a cave at 
a villa, thence called Spelunea^ between the Amydean Sea and 
the mountains of Fondi : it was a native cave^ and its mouth 
fell suddenly in, and buried under It some of the attendants : 
hence dread seised all, and they who were cdebrating the 
I entertainment fled : as to Sejanus ; he covered the Emperor's 
I body with his own, and stooping upon his knees and hands, 
I exposed himsdf to the descending ruin ; such was the posture 
k he was found in by the soldiers, who came to their rdiet He 
H grew mightier from thence; and being now considered by 
Tiberius as one regardless of himself all his counsels, however 
bloody and destructive^ were listened to with blind credulity : 
so tiiat he assumed the office of a judge against the offspring 
of Germanlcus, and suborned such as were to act the parts of 
accusers, and especially to pursue and blacken Nero^ the next 
in succession ; a young Prince modest indeed, but forgetful of 
that restraint and drcumspecttoo which his present situation 
raqdred. He was misguided by his freedmen and the retainers 
to his house ; who eager to be masters of power, animated him 
widi intemperate counsels; **that he would show a spirit 
inolute ^ issurod I it WIS what tte Roman People wishedi 
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what tbe armies longed for : nor would Sejanm dare then to 
resist ; though he now equally insulted the tameness of an old 
man and the sloth of a ]roung one." 

While he listened to these and the like suggestions, there 
escaped him, no expressionsi in truth, of any criminal purposes 
but sometimes such as were resentful and unguarded : these 
were catched up by the spies placed upon him, and diarged 
against him with aggravations; neither was he allowed the 
privilege of clearing himselC Several threatening appearances 
moreover dismayed him : some avoided to meet him ; others 
having just paid him the salute, turned instantly away : many, 
in the midst of conversation, broke off and left him ; while the 
creatures of Sejanus stood still fearlessly by and sneered upon 
him. For Tiberius ; he always entertained him with a stem face^ 
or a hollow smile; and whether the youth spoke or said 
nothing, there were crimes in his words, crimes in his silence! 
nor was he safo even at the dead of night ; since bis uneasiness 
and watchingii nay, his very sighs and dreams were, by his 
wife, divulged to her mother Livia, and by Livia to Sejanus ; 
who had also drawn his brother Drusus into the combination, 
by tempting him with the inunediate prospect of Empire^ if his 
elder brother, ah«ady sinking^ were once set efiectually aside. 
The genius of Druses naturally ftirious, instigated besides by a 
passion for power, and by the usual hate and compedtkm 
between brothers, was further kindled by the partiality of 
Agrippina, who was fonder of Nera However, Sejanus did 
not so far favour Drusus, but that against him too he was even 
then ripening the studied measures of future destruction ; as be 
knew him to be violent, and thence more obnoxious to snares. 

In the end of the year departed these eminent persons; 
Asinius Agrippa, of ancestors more illnstrious than andent, and 
hi his own diaracter not mwortby of them : and Quintoa 
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Hateriusy of a Senatorial! family, and himself, while he yet 
lived, luttooi for eloquence : bot the monmnentt of hit genius, 
since published, are not equally esteemed. In troth, he 
prerailed more by rapidity than accuracy : insomuch that, as 
the elaborate compositions of others flourish after them ; so 
that enchanting melody of voice in Haterius, with that fluency 
of words which was personal to him, died with him. 

In the Gmsulship of Marcos Udnius and Locioa Calpumius, 
the casualty of an instant, its beguming unforeseen, and ended 
as soon as begun, equalled in calamity the sUuighter and 
• overthrow of mighty armies. One Atilios had ondertaken to 
erect an amphitheatre at Fidena,^ there to exhibit a combat of 
gladiators : he was of the race of freedmen, and as he began 
it from no exuberance of wealth, nor to court popularity 
amongst the inhabitants, bot purely for the meanness of gain, 
he ndther established solid foondations, nor raised the timber- 
work with soflSdent compactness. Thither thronged from 
Rome those of every sex and age, eager for such shows; as 
during the reign of Tiberius they were debarred from diversions 
at home ; and, the nearer the i^ace, the greater the crowds : 
hence the calamity was the more dreadful ; for, as the theatre 
was surcharged with the multitude, the structure burst, and 
sinkhig violently in, whito its extremities rushed impetuously 
oot, huge was the press of people, who intent upon the 
gladiators within, or gathered round the wall% were crushed by 
the deadly ruin, and even buried under it And verily, they 
who in the first fury of the havoc were smitten with final death, 
escaped as for as in soch a doleful disaster they could escape^ 
the misery of torture : moch mote to be lamented were those, 
who beieft of joints and pieces of their body, were yet not 
of Itfo} those who by day ooold with their eyes 
* Cistel GfaibOeo^ nssr Room^ 
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behold their wites and chUdren impriioaed in the tame ndnt } 
and by night could disdngnbh them by thdr groanii and 
bowlings. 

Now othen from abroad excited by the tad tidings, foand 
here their scTend sorrows : one bewailed his brother, one his 
kinsman, another hb parents: even they whose friends or >j 

kindred were absent on a different account, were yet terrified: ^ 

for, as it was not hitherto distinctly known npon whom the ^ 

destruction had lighted, the dread was widened by oncertainty. * \ 

When the ruins began to be removed, great aboat the dead was | 

the concourse of the living ; frequent the kisses and embraces 
of tenderness and sorrow : and even frequent the contention j| 

about the propriety of the dead ; where the features distorted by 
death or bruises, or where parity of age or resemblance of j 

person, had confounded the slain, and led into mistakes their 
several daimers. Fifty thousand sods were destroyed or* j 

maimed by this sad stroke : it was therefore for the future t 

provided by a decree of Senate, *that no man under the t 

qualification of four hundred thousand sesterces,^ should exhibit j 

the spectade of gladiators ; and no amphitheatre should be ) 

founded but upon ground manifestly solid." Atilius was 
punished with exile. To conclude; during the fresh pangs of 
this calamity, the doors of the Grandees were thrown open; 
medicines were everywhere furnished ; they who administered 
medidnes, were everywhere employed to attend : and at that 
Juncture the dty though sorrowful of aspect, seemed to have 
recalled the ptiblic spirit of the andent Romans ; who^ after 
great battlesi constantly rdieved the wounded, sustained them 

by libendity, and restored them with care. 

, The public agonies from this terrible blow, were not yet 

deadened^ when another supervened ; and tfas dqr ftlt the 
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affliction and Tiolenoe of flre, wbidi with uncommon rage, 
utterly consumed Mount Csdins. ** It was a deadly and 
mournful year,* they said^ * and under boding omens the Prince 
had formed the design of his absence." It is the way this of 
the multitude ; who to malignant counsels are wont to ascribe 
events altogether fortuitous. But the Emperor dissipated their 
mnrmursi by bestowing on each sufferer money to the value of 
hb sufferings : hence he had the thanks of naen of rank| in the 
Senate ; and washy the populace rewarded with applauses, ''for 
that without the views of ambition, without the application of 
friends, he had of his own accord even sought out the unknown, 
and by his bounty relieved thenk" It was likewise moved and 
decreed in Senate, ''that Mount Cselius should be for the future 
styled M9U9ii Augmhit^ since there the statue of Tiberius, 
standing in the house of Junfais the Senator, escaped unhurt 
in the flames, though devouring all round them:* It was 
remembered, that the same rare exemption had fldrmeriy 
happened to Claudia Pulchra} that her statue being twice 
spared by the fory of fire^ had thence been phMed and conse- 
crated by our ancestors In the Temple of the Mother of the 
Gods» Thus sacred were the Claudian race^ and dear to the 
deities; and therefiMe the places where the Gods had testified 
such mighty honour towards the Prince^ ought to be Hijrujijf^ 
with c onsecr atiop» 

It will not be Impertinent to msert here^ that this mount was 
of old named Q^ttrqutiulanm^ from a grove of oak iH&ich grew 
thick upon It It was afterwards called Mmmi CaUm^ from 
Csdes Vibenna, who having led to Rome a body of Tuscan 
■niiliariesb was piesented with t^ settlement by Taiqufaiitts 
PriscB% or aonie other of our kmgt} for in this pitftodar, 
wiittts dUtrs jdxM other dicumataaces there remains no 
I } that tlieee forces were very nnmeroosL and extended 
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their dwellifigt all akmg the plain below, as fiur as the 
Forum. Hence the Tuscmm Sirui^ so called after these 
strangers. 

TiberinSi having decUcated the temples in Campania ; though 
he had by an edict warned the public, ''that none should 
interrupt his quiet ;' and though soldiers were posted to keep 
off all confluence from the neighbouring towns ; nevertheless, 
hating the towns tiiemselves, and the colonies, and every part 
in the continent, imprisoned himself in Capreac^^ an island 
disjoined from the point of the Cape of Surrentum by a 
channel of three miles. I should chiefly believe that he was 
taken with its solitude, as the sea above it is void of havens, as 
the stations for the smallest vessels are few and difficult, and as 
none could put in unperceived by the Guards. The genius of 
the climate is mild in winter, from the shelter of a mountain 
which intercepts the rigour of the winds : its summers are 
refreshed by gales from the west ; and the sea open all round it, 
makes a delightful view : from thence too was beheld a most 
k>vely landscape^ before the eruptions of Mount Vesuvius had 
changed the face of the prospect It is the tradition of fame 
that the Greeks occupied the opposite region, and that Caprese 
was particulariy inhabited by the TdeboL However it were, 
Tiberius then confined his retirement to twelve villas, their 
names fiunous of old and their structure sumptuous. And the 
more Intent he had formeriy been upon public care% he 
became now so much the more buried in dark d eb a u ch e s, and 
resigned over to mischievous privacy : for, there remained still 
In him his old bent to suspicions, and rash foith fai informeri} 
qualities which even at Rome Sejanus had always fostered, and 
here inQamed more idgorously $ his devices agabst Agrippina 
and Nero being no kMiger a secret About them guards \ 
^CbpiL 
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placed, by whom ereiy petty circomstanoe, the meuages they 
■ent or received, their ritits and company, their open behaviour, 
their private conversation, were all as it were mbnted into 
Journals : there were others, too^ instmcted to warn them to fly 
to the amdes in Germany ; or that embracing the statoe of the 
deified Ai^nstos in the great Foram, they woold there implore 
<be aid and p rot e c ti on of the Senate and People of Rome. 
And tiMse coqnsel % though rtjected by them, were fiubered 
and dmged npeo tbem^ as Jnst ripe lor easciilioiii 
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Ik the Consulship of RubeHiiis and Fasios, each soraamed 
GeminiiSi d ied lalia Aueosta. the mother of Tiberias, in the 
extremity tHa^ She was descended from the Qaudiaa 
house ; adopted throogh her father into the Livian fiunily ) 
into the Julian, by Augustus ; and both by adoption and 
descent, signally noble : her first marriage was with Tiberius 
Nero ; and by him she had children : her husband, after the 
surrender of Perusia,' in the Ciril War, became a fugitive ; but, 
upon peace made between Seztus Pompeius and the Trium* 
virate, returned to Rome. Afterwards, Octavius Csesar smitten 
with her beauty, snatched her from her husband i whether with 
or against her own indinaUons, is uncertain ; but with such 
precipitation, that, without staying for her delivery, he married 
her yet big with child by Tiberius. Henceforward she had no 
issue ; but, by the marriage of Germanicus and Agrippina, her 
blood came to be mfand with that of Augustus in their great* 
grandchildren. In her domestic deportment, she conformed to 
the venerable model of antiquity ; but with more complaisance 
than was allowed by the ladies of old : an easy c our teo us wifo| 
an ambitious mother ; and well comporting with tiM nice arts 
of her husband, and the dissimulation of her son t her foneial 
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was moderatei and her last will lay long uafulfined : her enco- 
mium was pronoonced in pablic by Caligola, her grandson,* 
afterwards Emperor. 

Tiberius by a letter excused himself to the Senate, for not 
having paid his last offices to his mother } and, though he 
rioted in private luxury without abatement, pleaded ^the mul* 
titude of public aflurs.* He likewise abridged the honours 
decreed to her memory, and^ of a large number, admitted but 
very few : for this restriction he pretended modesty, and 
added, *that no religious worship should be appointed her; 
for that the contrary was her own choice." Nay, in a part of 
the same letter, he censured ftminim friimbk^; obliquely 
upbraiding the Consul Fusius, a man highly distinguished by 
the favour of Augusta, and dexterous to engage and ci^le the 
affections of women; a gay talker, and one accustomed to 
play upon Tiberius with biting sarcasms; the Impressions of 
which never die in the hearts of Princes. 

From this moment, the domination waxed completely out- 
rageous and devouring ; for while she lived, some refoge still 
remained, as the observance of Tiberius towards hb mother 
was ever inviolate ; nor durst Sejanus arrogate precedence of 
the authority of a parent : but now, as let loose from all 
restraint, they broke out with unbridled fury : so that letters 
were despatdied avowedly against Agrippina and Nero ; and 
as they were read in the Senate soon after the death of 
Augusta, the people believed them to have been sent before 
and by her suppressed. The repressions were daborately 
bitter; and yet by them no hostile purpose of taking arms,' no 
endeavour to change the States was objected to the youth.; but 
only * the love of boy% and other impun pleasures :" against 
Agripphia be^dorsl not even feign so raudi} and therefore 
* Gfeal-graadsoo. 
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arraigned ^her haughty- looks, her impetuous andctobSom 
spirit" The Senate were struck with deep silence aiid affright: 
but» as particular men will always be drawing personal farour 
from public miseries, there were some who^ baring no hopes 
founded upon uprightness, demanded that ''they should pro- 
ceed upon the letters :* amongst these the foremost in seal was 
Cotta Messalinus, with a terrible motion : but, the other leading 
men, and chiefly the magistratesi were embarrassed by fear : 
for Tiberius, though he had sent them a flaming hivectire, left 
all the rest a riddle. 

In the Senate was one Junius Rusticus, aj^inted by the 
Emperor to keep a journal of their proceedings, and therefore 
thought well acquainted with his purposes. This man, by some 
fatal impulse (for he had never before shown any instance of 
magnanimity) or blinded by deceitful policy, while forgetful of 
present and impending dangers, he dreaded future possibilities^ 
joined the party that hesitated, and eren warned the Consuls 
''not to begin the debate :* he argued "that in a short moment 
the highest affairs might take a new turn : and an interval 
ought to be allowed to the old man to change his pauion into 
remorse." At the same time, the people, carrying with them 
the images of Agrippina and Nero^ gathered about the Senate^ 
and proclaiming their good wishes for the prosperity of the 
Emperor, cried earnestly, "that the letters were counterfeit! 
and. Against the consent of the Prince, the doom of hb family 
was pursued : " so that nothing tragical was that day transacted. 
There were also dispersed amongst them several speeches, said 
to liave been uttered in Senate by the Consulars, as their 
nfotions and advices agabst Sefanus ; but all framed, and 
with the more petulance as the several authors exercised 
thdr'sarirical wit in the dark. Hence Sefamn boiled with 
greater rage, and hence had a handle for branding the Senate, 
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^ihiA by them the angiiish and resentmeots of the Prince were 
despised : t)ie people were revolted ; popolar and disaffected 
harangues were publicly read and listened to : new and arbi- 
trary acts of Senate were passed and published ; what more 
rematnedi but to arm the populace and place at their head, as 
leaders and Imperial commanders, those whose images they 
had already chosen for standards ?" 

Tiberius having therefore repeated hb reproadies against 
his grandson and daughter-in-law: having chastised the 
people by an edict, and complained to the Senate, ''that by 
the fraud of a single Senator the Imperial dignity should be 
battled and insulted, required that the whole affiur should be 
left to himself^ entire and untouched." The Senate hesitated 
no longer, but Instantly proceeded, not now in truth to decree 
penalties and capital vengeance ; for that was forbid them \ 
but to testify ''how ready they were to inflict Just punishments, 
and that they were only interrupted by the power and pleasure 
of the Prince.* • . . 






[Hir$ begins a iamtniable chasm in this ^Annai^ for aimost 
tkm ysttrs; and by U^ws havs lost tks dstaii of ih§ mast 
rtmarkabU incidents in this reign^ths cxiU of Agrippina into 
thi Isle of Pandataria; of Nero^ into that of Pontia; and the 
murder of both there by the orders of Tiberins: the conspiracy 
^and execution of Sefanus^ with that of ail his friends and 
dtpendents: thefkrthorwichednessofldvia^andherdeath.'l 

Now though the rage of the populace was expiring, and 
though moel men were oMllified ^ former executions} it was 
determined to coodemii the other children of Sejanu& They 
were therefore carried both to prisotti the boy sensible of his 
impeodiQgdoom} but the girl so tgaoraDt, that she frequently 
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asked; ^For what ofience? and wbither did they drag her?, 
the would do 10 no more ; and they might take the rod and 
whip her." The writers of thai time relate^ "'that as It was 
a thing onheard, for a virgin to svfier capital panishment» 
she was deflowered \rf the eiwcittkmer just before he tied 
the rope; and that being both strangled, the tender bodies 
of these children were cast into the place where <be carcasses 
of malefactors are e^Msed, before they are flong faito the 
Tlbei;" ... 
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Cnsius Dom itius and Camillut Scribonianai had begun their 
Consulship^ when the Emperor, having crossed the channel 
between Capreae* and Surrentunii' sailed along the shore of 
Campania; unresolved whether he should proceed to Rome; 
or counterfeiting a show of comingi because he had determined 
not to come. He often approached to the neighbourhood of 
the dty, and even vbited the gardens upon the Tiber ; but at last 
resumed his old retirement, the gloomy rocks and solitude of 
the sea, ashamed of his cruelties, and abominable lusts; in 
which he rioted so outrageously, that after the fiishion of royal 
tyrants, the children of ingenuous parentage became the objects 
of his pollution: nor in them was he struck with a lovely face 
only, or the graces of iheir persons; but in some their amiable 
and childish in-ocence, in others their nobility and the glory of 
their ancestors, became the provocatives of his . unnatural 
passion. Then likewise were devised the filthy names, till then 
unknown, of the SeUarH and SpinMiB^ expressing the. odious 
lewdness of the place, and the manifold postures and methods 
of prostitution practised in it For supplying his lust with 
these innocent victims, he entertained, in his service professed 
procurers, to look them ont and^^carry them off The willing 
Ibty enoouraged with presents, the backward they terrified with 
threats; and iq;M)a such parents or kindred as withheld the 
* CspcL 'SoRvatOd 
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b^ts, they exercised force^ feiiufe, and, at upon to nuwy 
captivei^ every species of licentious rage. 

At Rome in the beginning of the year, as if the faiiquictes of 
Livia had been but just discovered, and not even long since 
punished, furious orders were passed against her statues too^ 
and memory; with another, '^that the effects of Sejanus should 
be taken from the public treasury, and placed in that of the 
Emperor:" as if this vain translation could any wise avail the 
State. And yet such was the motion of these great names, the 
Scipios, the Silani, and the Cassii ; who urged it, each almost 
in the same words, but all with mighty seal and eamestneu: 
when all on a sudden, Togonius Callus, while he would be 
thrusting his own meanness amongst names so greatly iUus- 
trious, became the object of derision: for he besought the 
Prince ** to choose a body of Senators of whom twenty, drawn 
by lot and under arms, should wait upon him and defend his 
person, as often as he entered the Senate." He had been weak 
enough to credit a letter from the Emperor, requiring '^the 
guard and protection of one of the Consuls, that he might 
return in safety from Caprese to Rome." Tiberius however 
returned thanks X6 the Senate for such an instance of affection; 
but as he was wont to mix pleasantry with thmgs serious, he 
asked, ^ How was it to be executed ? what Senators were to be 
chosen? who to be omitted? whether always the same^ or a 
continued succession? whether young Senators, or such as bad 
borne dignities? whether those who were Magistrates, or those 
exercising no magistracy? moreover what a becoming figure they 
would make^ grave Senators, men of the gown, under arms at 
the entrance of the Senate I in truth he held not his life of such 
importance^ to have it thus protected by arms.* So much in 
answer to Togoniu% without asperity of words; nor did he 
frrther, than this, press them to cancel <be motioau 
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But Jtmias Gallio escaped not thus. He had proposed '^that 
the Praetoriao soldiers, having accomplished their term of 
senrice^ should thence acquire the privilege of sitting in the 
fourteen rows of the theatre allotted to the Roman knights.* 
Upon him Tiberius fell with violent wrath, and, as if present, 
demanded, what business had he with the soldiers? men whose 
duty bound them to observe only the orders of the Emperor, 
and from the Emperor alone to receive their rewards. Gallio 
had forsooth discovered a recompense which had escaped the 
sagacity of the deified Augustus? Or was it not rather a 
project started by a mercenary of Sejanus, to ndse sedition and 
discord; a project tending to debauch the rude minds of the 
soldiers with the show and bait of new honour; to corrupt their 
discipline, and set them loose from military restrictions? This 
reward, had the studied flattery of Gallio ; who was instantly 
expelled the Senate, and then Italy: nay, it became a charge 
Qpon him, that his exile would be too easy, having for the place 
of it chosen Lesbos, an island noble and delightful ; he was there- 
fore haled back to Rome and confined a prisoner in the house of 
a Magistrate. Tiberius in the same letter demanded the doom of 
Sextus Paconianus, formeriy Praetor, to the extreme joy of the 
Senate^ as he was a man bold and mischievous, one armed with 
snares, and continually diving into the purposes and secret 
transactions of all men; and one chosen by Sejanus, for 
plotting the overthrow of Caligula. When this was now laid 
open, the general hate and animosities long since conceived 
against him, broke violently out, and had he not offered to 
make a discovery, he had been instantly condemned to death. 

The next impeached was Cotta Messalinus, the author of 
every the most bkxxly counsel, and thence long and intensely 
haled. The first opportunity was tberefbit snatched lo^fidl 
\ Urn with a oorobinalkm of crimes ; as that he had called 
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Cains Caligula by the feminine name of Cmim CaUguU^ and 
branded him with conttapratioot of both kinds ; that when he 
celebrated among the Priests the birthday of Augusta, he had 
styled the entertainment iiJmiinUsupptr; and that complaining 
of the great sway of Marcus Lepidns, and of Lndus Arruntiusi 
with whom he had a suit about money, he had added ; * they 
indeed will be supported by the Senate, but I by my little 
Tiberius.'^ Of all this he stood escposed to conriction by men 
of the first rank in Rome ; who being earnest to attack him, he 
appealed to Caesar : from whom soon after a letter was brought 
in behalf of Cotta ; in it be recounted **the banning of their 
friendship^" repeated **his many good services to himself* and 
desired **that words perversely construed, and humorous tales 
told at an entertainment, might not be wrested into crimes.* 

Most remarkable was the beginning of that letter; for in 
these words he mtroduced it : ** What to write you. Conscript 
Fathers, or b what manner to write, or what at all not to write 
at this instant ; if I can determine, may all the Deities, Gods and 
Goddesses^ doom me still to more cruel agonies than those 
under which I feel myself perishing daily." So closely did the 
bloody horror of his cruelties and infitmy haunt this man of 
blood, and became his torturers I Nor was it at random what 
the wisest of all men* was wont to affirm, that if the hearts of 
tyranu were displayed, in them might be seen deadly wounds 
and gorings, and all the butcheries of fear and rage ; seeing 
what the severity of stripes is to the body, the same to the sod 
is the bitter anguish of cruelty, lust, and execrable pursuits. To 
Tiberius not his imperial fortune^ not his gloomy and inaccess- 
ible solitudes could ensure tranquillity ; nor exempt him from 
feeling and even avowing the rack ta his breast aad the 
aveoging turies that pursued hinub 
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After thi% it was left to the discretion of the Senate to proceed 
as they listed against Caecilianns the Senator, ^ who had loaded 
Cotta with many imputations ; * and it was resolred, **to sub*' 
ject him to the same penalties inflicted, npon Aroseius and 
SanquiniuSi the accusers of Ladns Annnntius." A more signal 
bstance of honour than this had never befallen Cotta } who 
noble in truth, but through luxury bdigent, and, for the base- 
neM of his crimesi detestable, was by the dignity of this amends 
equalled in character to the most venerable reputation and 
▼irtues of Arruntius. 

About the same time died Lucius Piso^ the Pontiff; and, by 
a lelidty, then rare in so much splendour and elevation, died by 
the course of nature^ The author he never himself was of any 
servile motion, and ever wise in moderating such motions from 
others, where necessity enforced his assent That his father 
had sustained the sublime office of Censor, I have before 
remembered : he himself lived to fourscore years, and for his 
warlike feats in Thrace, had obtained the glory of triumph. 
But ftom hence arose his most distinguished glory, that being 
created Governor of Rome^ a jurisdiction newly instituted, and 
the more difficult, as not yet settled bto public reverence^ he 
tempered it wonderfully and possessed it long. 

For, of old, to supply the absence of the Kings, and afterwards 
of the Consuls, that the dty might not remain without a ruler, 
a temporary Magistrate was appointed to administer justice, 
and watch over eaigencies : and it is said that by Romulus was 
deputed Denter Romulius ; Nimia Mardus^ by Tullus Hostilitu ; 
and by Tarqub the Proud, Spurius Lucretius. The same 
delegatioo was made by the Consuls ; and there remains still a 
shadow of the old instHutloni when during the Latb festival, 
OM is authorised to discharge the Consular fuadioQ. Moio* 
cvei^ Aofustus daring tlie Civil Wan, committed to Cibius 
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Mccenas of the Eqnestriaii Order, the Govemiiient of Rome and 
of all Italy. Afterwards, when sole master of the Empire^ and 
moved by the immense mnltitude of people and the slowness of 
relief from the laws, he chose a Consular to bridle the licentioos- 
ness of the slaveSi and to awe such torbnlent cttisens as are 
only quiet from the dread of chastisement Messala QMrvinus 
was the first bvested with this authority! and b a few days 
dismissed, as a man insufficient to discharge it It was then 
filled by Taurus Sutilius» who^ though very ancient, sustained 
it with signal honour. After him Piso held it lor twenty 
years, with a credit so high and uninterrupted, that be was 
distinguished with a public funeral, by decree of the Senate. 

A motion was thereafter made b Senate by Quinctilianusi 
Tribune of the People, concerning a Book of the Sibyl, which 
Canbius Gallus, one of the College of Fifteen, had prayed 
** might be received by a decree amopgst the rest of that 
Prophetess." The decree passed without opposition, but was 
followed by letters from Tiberius. In them havbg gently chid 
the Tribune^ ''as young and therefore unskilled b the ancient 
usages," he upbraided GalluSi " that he who was so kmg practised 
in the science of sacred ceremonies, should without taking 
the opinion of his. own college, without the usual reading and 
deliberation with the other PriestSi deal, by surprise^ with a thin 
Senate, to admit a prophetic book of an uncertab author.** He 
also advertised them "of the conduct of Augustus, who, to 
suppress the multitude of fictions predictions everywhere 
published under the solemn name of the Sibyl, had ordained, 
that withb a precise day, they should be carried to the City 
Prsetor ; and made it unUwful to keep them b private hands." 
The same had likewise been decreed by our ancestoni when 
after the burning of the aq[>itol b the Social War, the Rhymes 
of the Sibyl <whether there were but one^ or more) were every- 
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where sought, in Samosi Iliimi, and Erythne^ through Africa too 
and Siciljr and all the Roman colonies, with bjunctions to the 
Priests, that, as fieur as hnman wit could enable them, they would 
separate the genuine. Therefore, upon this occasion also^ the 
book was subjected to the inspection of the Qoindecimrirate. 

Under the same Consuls, the dearth of com had nigh raised 
a sedition. The populace for many days urged their wants 
and demands in the public theatre^ with a licentiousness to* 
wards the Emperor, higher than usual He was alarmed with 
this bold spirit, and censured the Magistrates and Senate, ^ that 
they had not by the public authority quelled the people." He 
recounted *the continued supplies of grain which he had 
caused to be imported ; from what provinces, and in how much 
greater abundance than those procured by Augustus." So that 
for correcting the populace^ a decree passed framed in the strain 
of ancient sererity : nor ku Yigorous was the edict published 
by the Consuls. His own silence, which he hoped would be 
taken by the people as an instance of moderation, was by them 
imputed to his pride. 

In the meanwhile^ the whole band of accusers broke loose 
upon those who augmented their wealth by usury, in contradic- 
tion to a law of Csesar the Dictator, ''for ascertaining the 
terms of lending money, and holding mortgages in Italy ;" a 
law waired long since obsolete, through the selfish passions of 
men, sacrificing public good to prirate gain. Usury was, in 
truth, an iuTeterate evil in Rome^ and the eternal cause of civil 
discord and seditions^ and therefore restrained even in ancient 
times, while the public manners were not yet greatly corrupted. 
For, first it was ordained by a law of the twelve tables^ "that 
soman should take higher interest than twelve in the hundred ;' 
when, beibn^ it was exacted at the pleasure of the rich. After> 
wards by a regidatkNi of the Tribunes it was reduced to ste; 
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and at last was quite abotished. By the people^ too^ repeated 

statutes were made^ for obviattng all ehiskmsi which by what- ^ « 

ever frequent expedients repressed, were yet through wonderful 

derices still springing up afresh. Gracchus the Praetor was 

therefore now appointed to inquire into the complaints and 

allegations of the accusers ; but| appalled with the multitude 

of those threatened by the accusatioui he had recourse to the 

Senate. The Fathers also were dismayed (for of this 6iuH not 

a soul was guiltless) and sought and obtained impunity from 

the Prince; and a year and six months were granted for 

balancing all accounts between debtors and creditorsi agreeably 

to the direction of the law. 

Hence a great scarcity of money : for, besides that all debts 
were at once called in ; so many delinquents were condemned, 
that by the sale of their effects, the current coin was swallowed 
up in the public treasury, or in that of the Emperor. Against 
this stagnation, the Senate had pro?ided, ''that two-thirds of 
the debts should by every creditor be laid out upon lands in 
Italy." But the creditors warned in the whole ;^ nor could the 
debtors without breach of faith divide the payment So that 
at ftrst, meetings and entreaties were tried ; and at last it was 
contested before the Praetor. And the project applied as a 
remedy ; namely, that the debtor should sell, and the creditor 
buy, had a contrary operation : for the usurers hoarded up all 
their treasure for purchasing of lands, and the plenty of estates 
to be .sold, miserably sinking the price ; the more men were 
indebted, Uie more difficult they found it to sdL Many were 
utteriy stripped of their fortunes ; and the ruin of their private 
patrimony drew headlong with it that of their reputation and all 
public preferment The destruction was going on, when the 
Emperor administered relie^l by lending a hundred tho u s and 
« DtaMadsd psynsnt to foil. 
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great sesterces* for three years, without bterest; provided each 
borrower pawned to the people doable the value in inheritance.* 
Thns was credit restored } and by degrees private lenders too 
were found. 

About the same time, Claudia, daughter to Marcus Silanus, 
was given hi marriage to Caligula, who had accompanied his 
grandfather to Capreac^ having always hid under a subddous 
guise of modesty, his «avage and inhuman spirit : even upon 
the condemnation of his mother, even for the -exile of his 
brothers, not a word escaped him, not a sigh, nor groan. So 
blmdly observant of Tiberius, that he studied the bent of his 
temper and seemed to possess it ; practised his looks, imitated 
the change and fashion of his dress, and affected his words 
and manner of expression. Hence the observation of Passienus 
the Orator, grew afterwards famous, ''that never lived a better 
slave nor a worse master.* Neither would I omit the presage of 
Tiberius concerning Galba, then Consul Having sent for him 
and sifted him upon several subjects, he at last told him In 
Greek, ''and thou, Galba, shalt hereafter taste of Empire;* 
signifying his late and short soverdgnty. This he uttered from 
his skill in astrology, which at Rhodes he had leisure to learn ; 
and ThrasuUus for his teacher, whose capacity he proved by 
this following trial 

As often as he consulted this way concerning any aftair, he 
retired to the roof of the house^ attended by one freedman 
tnisted with the secret This man strong of body, but destitute 
of letters, guided along the astrologer, whose an Tiberius 
meant to try, over solitaiy precipices (fo# upon a rock the house' 
stood) and, as he returned, if any suspidon arose that his 
ptedictkMM were vdn, or that tile author dedgned ftaad, cast 

* Aboet ^jo^ooa ' 

* G«fe a security to the Stale, on kndtd pfopcrty. . 
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him headlong into the tea, to prerent hit mikhig diacoreriet. 
ThrasuUus being therefore led over the tame rockti and 
minutely consnlted, hit antwert were full, and ttmck Tiberint; 
at approaching Empire and many future rev^dutiont were 
tpecifically foretold him. The artitt wat then quettionedi 
** whether he had calculated hit own nativity, and thence 
pretaged what wat to befitll him that tame year, nay, that very 
day?* ThrasuUut turveying the positiont of the ttart» and 
calculating their atpectt, began at firtt to hetitate, then to 
quake, and the more he meditated, being more and more 
ditmayed with wonder and dread, he at latt cried out, **that 
over him Jutt then hung a boding danger and well-nigh fataL* 
Forthwith Tiberiut embraced him, congratulated him "upon 
hit foretight of perilt, and hit tecurity from them ;" and 
etteeming hit predictiont at to many oradet, held him thencei 
forward in the rank of hit most intimate friendt. 

For mytel( while I litten to thete and the like r^tiont, my 
judgment wavert, whether thingt human are in their conrte 
and rotation determined by Fate and immutable necettity, or 
left to roll at random. For upon thit tubject the witett of the 
ancientt and thote addicted to their Sectt, are of oppotite 
tentimentt.^ Many are of opinion ''that to the Godt neither 
the generation of ot men nor our death, and in truth neither 
men nor the actiont of men, are of any importance or concern* 
ment: and thence tuch numberlett caUmitiet afflict the 
upright, while pleature and protperity turround the wicked." 
Othert* hold the contrary petition, and believe ^'a Fate to 
pretide over eventt ; a fate however not retulting fiom wander- 
faig ttart, but coeval with the firtt princtplet of things and 
operating by the continued connectk>n of natural cauten Yet 
their pbik>sophy leavet our courte of life in our own fret 
> The EpieufMni. • The Stoici. 
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option; but that after the choice is made, the chain of con- 
seqoences is ineriuble : neither is that good or evil, which 
passes for soch in the estimation of the vulgar: many, who 
seem woonded with adversity, are yet happy ; numbers, that 
wallow in wealth, are yet most wretched: since the first often 
bear with magnanimity the blows of fortune ; and the latter 
abuse her bounty in baneful pursuits.* ,, For the rest, it is 
common to multitudes of men ^to have each their whole future 
fortunes determined from the moment of their. birth: or if 
some events thwart the prediction, it is through the mistakes 
of such as pronounce at random, and thence debase the credit 
of an art, which, both in ages past and our own, hath given 
signal instances of iu certainty.* For, to avoid lengthening 
this digression, I shall remember in its order, how by the son 
of this same ThrasuUus the Empire was predicted to Nero. 

During the same Consulship flew abroad the death of Asinius 
Callus: that be perished through fiunine was undoubted; but 
whether of his own accord, or by constraint, was held uncertain. 
The pleasure of the Emperor being consulted, ** whether he 
would sufier him to be buried;* he was not ashamed to grant 
such a piece of mock mercy, nor even to blame the antidpa- 
tknis of casualty, which had withdrawn the criminal, before he 
was publicly convicted: as if during three intermediate years 
between his accusation and his death, there wanted time for 
the trial of an ancient Consular, and the fother of so many 
Consular^ Next perished Drusus, condemned by his grand* 
fother to be starved; but by gnawhig the weeds upon which 
he lay, he by that miserable nourishment protracted life the 
space of nine days. Some autho|« relate that, in case Sejanus 
had resisted and taken arms, Macro had Instructioos to draw 
the young man out of cootnemenl (for be was kept in the 
palace) aad aet him at the head of tho people : afterwards 
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because a report ran, ''that the Emperor was about to be 
reconciled to his daughter>in-law and grandson;" he chose 
rather to gratify himself by cruelty, than the public by 
relenting. 

Tiberius not satiated with the death of Drusus, even after ] 
death pursued him with cruel invectives, and, in a letter to 
the Senate, chaiged him with ^'a body foul with prostitution; 
with a spirit breathing destruction to his own fiunily, and rage 
against the Republic;* and ordered to be recited ''the minutes 
of his words and actions, which had been long and daily 
registered." A proceeding more black with horror could not 
be devised I That for so many years, there should be those 
expressly appointed, who were to note down his looks, his 
groans, his secret and extorted lAurmurs ; that his grandfather 
should delight to hear the treacherous detail, to read it, and 
to tiie public expose it, would appear a series of fraud, mean- 
ness and amasement beyond all measure of (aith, were it not 
for the letters of Actius the Centurion, and Didymus the 
Freedman; who m them declare, particulariy, the names of 
the slaves set purposely to abuse and provoke Drusus, with 
the several parts they acted; how one struck him going out 
of his chamber, and how another filled him with terrors and 
dismay. The Centurion too repeated, as matter of glory, his 
own language to Drusus, language full of outrage and barbarity, 
with the words uttered by him under the agonies of fiunine; 
that, at first, feigning disorder of spirit, he vented, in the style 
of a madman, dismal denunciations against Tiberius; but after 
all hopes of life had forsaken him, then, in steady and deliberate 
imprecations, he invoked the direftd vengeance of the GodSf 
**that as he had slaughtered his son's wife, slaughtered the son 
of his brother, and his son^ sons, and with slaughters had 
filled his own house ; so they would in Justice to tho ancestors 

«4 
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ol the slain, in justice to their posterity, doom him to the 
dreacUbl penalties of so numy murders.* The Senators, in 
troth, npon thn raised a mighty din, under colour of detesting 
these Imprecations: hut it was dread which possessed them, 
and amaiement, that he who had heen once so dark in the 
practice of wickedness, and so subtle in the concealment of hb 
bloody spirit, was arrived at such an utter insensibility of shame^ 
that he could thus remove^ as it were, the covert of the walls, 
and represent his own' grandson under the ignominious^ chas- 
tisement of a Centurion, torn by the barbarous stripes of slaves, 
and impk>ring in vain the last sustenance of life. 

Before the impressions of this grief were worn away, the 
death of Agrippina was published. I suppose she had lived 
thus long upon the hopes, which from the execution of Sejanus 
she had conceived ; but, feeling afterwards no relaxation of 
cruelty, death grew her choice : unless she were bereaved of 
nourishment, and her decease feigned to have been of her own 
seeking. For, Tiberius raged against her with abominable 
hnpotatlonsi repcoadiing her **with lewdness; as the adulteress 
of Asinius Gallus ; and that upon his death she became weary 
of life." But these were none of her crimes : Agrippina 
impatient of an equal lot, and eager for role^ had thence 
sacrificed to masculine ambition all the passions and vices of 
womea The Emperor added, ** that she departed the same 
day on which Sejanus had suffered as a traitor two years 
befbie, and that the same ought to be perpetuated by a public 
nemoriaL" Nay, he boasted of his clemency, in ^ that she had 
aot been strangled, and her body cast into the chamel of 
malefactors." For thisi as for an instance of mercy the Senate 
aolemoly thanked him, and decreed *that^*on the seventeenth 
of October, the day of both their deaths, a yearly oOeiing 
■honM be co ne ecia t ed to Jupiter for ever/ . 
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Not long after, Cocceios Nerva, in loll prosperity of fortiine» 
in perfect vigour of body, formed a purpose of dying. As he 
was the incessant companion of the Prince, and accomplished 
in the knowledge of all laws divine and homanc^ Tiberias 
having learnt his design, was earnest to dissoade him, eiamined 
his motives, joined entreaties, and even dedared, **howgrievoos 
to his own spirit it would prove^ how grievous to his reputation, 
if the nearest of his friends should relinquish life, without any 
cause for dying." Nerva rejected his reasoning, and completed 
his purpose by abstinence^ It was alleged, by such as knew his 
thoughts, that the more he saw into the dreadful source and 
increase of public miseries^ the more transported with indigna- 
tion and fear, he resolved to make an honest end, b the bloom 
of his integrity, e'er his life and credit were assaulted. More- 
over the fidl of Agrippina, by a reverse hardly credible, 
procured that of Plancina. She was formerly married to 
Cneius Piso } and, though she exulted publicly for the death of 
Germanicus, yet when Piso fell, she was protected by the 
solicitations of Augusta, nor less by the known animosity of 
Agrippina. But as favour and hate were now withdrawn, 
justice prevailed, and being questioned for crimes long sbce 
sufficiently manifest, she executed with her own hand that 
vengeance, which was rather too slow than too severe. 

In the Consulship of Paulus Fabtus and Lucius Vitellius, 
after a long vicissitude of ages, the phoenix arrived in Egypti 
and furnished the most learned of the natives and Greeks with 
matter of large and various observations concerning that 
miracufous bird. The circumstances hi which they agrees with 
many others, that, however disputed, deserve to be known, 
daim a redtal here. That it is a creature sacred to the suui 
and in the foshion of iu head, and diversity of leathers, die- 
tinct irom other birdsi all who have .described its 4g««b Mt 
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agreed ; about the length of iu lUie, relations vary. It it by 

the Yolgar tradition fixed at five hundred years : but there are 

those, who extend it to one thousand four hundred and sfarty-one } 

and assert that the three former phoenixes appeared b reigns 

greatly distant, the first under Sesostris, the next under Amasis; 

and that one was seen under Ptolomy the. third King of Egypt 

of the Macedonian race, and fiew to thexity of Heliopolis, 

accompanied by a vast host of other birds gaslng upon the 

wondedul stranger. But these are^ in truth, the obscure 

accounts of antiquity: between Ptolomy and llberius the 

interval was shorter, not two hundred and fifty years: hence 

some have believed that the present was a spurious phoenix^ 

and derived not its origin from the territories of Arabia, since 

it observed nothing of the instinct which ancient tradition 

attributes to the genuine: for that the latter having completed 

his course of years. Just before his death builds a nest in his 

native land, and upon it sheds a generative power, from whence 

arises a young one, whose first care, when he b grown, is to 

bury his father: neither does he undertake it unadvisedly, but 

by collecting and fetching loads of myrrh, tries his strength in 

great journeys; and as soon as he finds himself equal to the 

burden, and fit for the long flight, ha rears upon his back his 

lathei's body, carries it quite to the altar of the sun, and then 

flies away. These are uncertain tales, and their uncertainty 

heightened by fiiUes} but that th» bird has been ftometimes 

seen in Egypt, is not questioned. 

The same year the dty suffered the grievous calamity of fire^ 
which burnt down that part of the Circus contiguous to Mount 
Aventine and the Mount itself: a Iom which tuned to the glory 
of the Prince^ as be paid in money the value of tho booses 
destroyed. A hondfed tiiousand great sesterces' ho expended 
^ About ;C8jo^ooa 
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in this boanty, which prored the more grmtefal to the peo|^ as 
be was ever sparing in private buildings : fai truth, his public 
works nerer exceeded two^ the Temple of Aogostos and the 
scene* of Pompey's Theatre ; nor, when he had finished both, 
did he dedicate either, whether obstructed by old age, or 
despising popularity. For ascertaining the damage of parti* 
culars, the four sons-in-law of Tiberius were appointed, Cneius 
Domitiu% Cassius Longinus, Marcus Vincinus and Rubellius 
Biandus; assisted by Publius Petroniu% nominated by the 
Consuls. To the Emperor likewise were decreed several 
honours, variously devised according to the different drift and 
genius of such as proposed them. Which of these he meant to 
accept, or which to reject, the approaching issue of his day% 
has buried in uncertainty. For not long after, Cneius Acerronius 
and Caius Pontius commenced Consuls ; the last under Tiberius. 
The power of Macro was already excessive } who^ as be had at 
no time n^lected the fiivour of Caligula, courted it now more 
and more earnestly every day. After the death of Claudia, 
whom I have mentioned to have been espoused to the young 
Prince, he constrafaied Ennia his own wife to stimulate the 
affections of Caligula and to secure him by a promise of 
marriage. The truth is, he was one that denied nothing that 
opened his way to sovereignty ; for although of a tempestuous 
genius, he had yet in the schod of his grandfather, well 
acquired all the hollow guises of dissimulation. 

His spirit was known to the Emperor; hence be was pooled 
about bequeatbbg the Empire : and first as to his grandsons; 
the son of Drusus was nearer hi blood, and dearer in point of 
affection, but as yet a child ; the son of Germanicus had arrived 
at the vigour of youth, and the seal of the people followed hfan, 
a motive this to his grandfather, only to hate htan. He had 
' Thtitagik 
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eren debates with himself concerning Claudius, because of 
solid age and naturally inclined to honest pursuits ; but the 
defect of his faculties withstood the choice. In case he sought 
a successor apart from his own family, he dreaded lest the 
memory of AugustuSi lest the name of the Caesars should come 
to be scorned and insulted. For, it was not so much any study 
of his, to gratify the present generation and secure the Roman 
State, as to perpetuate to posterity the grandeur of his race. 
So that his mind still wavering and his strength decaying, to 
the decision of fortune he permitted a counsel to which he was 
now unequal Yet he dropped ceruin words whence might 
be gathered that he foresaw the events and revolutions which 
were to come to pass after him : for, he upbraided Macro^ by 
no dark riddle, <* that he forsook the settmg sun and courted the 
rising :' and of Caligula, who upon some occasional discourse 
ridiculed Sylla, he foretold, **that he would have all Sylla's 
vicei^ and not one of his virtues.* Moreover, as he was, with 
many tears, embracing the younger of his grandsons, and 
perceived the countenance of Caligula implacable and provoked ; 
^'thou," said he^ ** wilt slay him, and another shall slay thee.* 
But, however his illness 4>revailed, he lelinqunhed nothing of 
his vile voluptuousness; forcing patience, and feigning health. 
He was wont too to ridicule the prescriptions of physicians, and 
all men who^ after the age of thirty, needed to be informed by 
any one else^ what helped or hurted their constitutioos. 

At Rome^ the while, were sown the sanguinary seeds of 
e a ec utto os to be perpetrated even after Tiberius. Lsdius 
Balbos had with high treason charged Acutia, some time the 
wife of PaUius Vttellius ; and, as 4he Senate were^ after her 
condenwiatton, decreeing a reward to the accuser, the saoM was 
ob atm c te d by tlie interposttkm of Junius Otho^ Tribune of the 
People: beaee their mutual hate^ which ended b the eiile of 
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Otha Thereafter Albadna, who had been married to Satriut 
Secanduty him that rerealed the conspiraqr of Sejanat» and 
herself famous for many amours, was impeached of impioos 
rites devised against the Prince. In the diai|^ were involved, 
as her associates and adulterers, Cneius Domitius, Vibins Marsosi ' 

and Lodos Arrantios. The noble descent of Domitios I have 
above declared : Marsos too was distingniihed by the andent . 

dignities in his house, and himself illostrions for learnhig. Tho . ' 

minates, however, transmitted to the Senate imported, ^ thai fai 
the examination of the witnesses, and tortore of the slaves. 
Macro had presided : * neither came these minntes accompanied ^ 

with any letter from the Emperor against the accosed. Hence t 

it was suspected, that, while he was iU, and perhaps without 
his privacy, the accusations were in great measure forged by _ ] 

Macro^ in consequence of his notorious enmity to Arruntius. J 

Domitius therefore by preparing for his defence^ and Marsus I 

by seeming determined to iamish, both protracted their lives. \ 

Arruntius chose to die ; and to the importunity of his friends, 
urging him to try delays and evasions, he answered, ''that the 
same measures were not alike honourable to all men : his own 
life was abundantly long ; nor had he wherewithal to reproach 
himself, save that he had submitted to bear thus for an old age 
loaded with anxieties, e^cposed to daily dangers, and the cruel 
sport of power ; long hated as he was by Sejanus, now by 
Macro^ always by some reigning minister; hated through no 
foult of his own, but as one irreconcilable to baseness and the 
biquities of power. He might, in truth, outlive and avoid the 
few and last days df Tiberius : but how escape the youth of 
his heir? If upon Tiberius at such an age^ and after such 
consummate experience, the violent spirit of unbridled | 

dominion had wrought with such efficacy, as entirdy to 1 

transport and change him ; wu it likely that Caligula, he who J 
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had fcarce outgrown his childhood, a yoath Ignorant of all 
thingiy or nnrsed and principled in the worst, woold follow a 
coone more righteous under the guidance of Macro ; the same 
Macros who^ for destroying Sejanus, was employed as the more 
wicked of the two^ and had since by more mischiefs and 
cruelties torn and afflicted the Commonweal ? For himself; he 
foresaw a senritude yet more vehement, and therefore withdrew 
at once from the agonies of past and of impending tyranny.* 
Uttering these words, with the spirit of a prophet, he opened 
his veins. How wisely Ammtius anticipated death, the follow- 
ing times will terribly demonstrate. For Albtfcilla ; she aimed 
at her own life, but the blow being impotent, she was by order 
of Senate dragged to execution b the prison. Against the 
ministers of her liuts it wu decreed, ''that Grasidins 
Sacerdos, formerly Praetor, should be exiled into an island; 
Pontius Fregellanus be degraded from the Senate ; and that 
upon Laelius Balbus the same penalty be bflicted:" his punbh- 
ment particulariy proved matter of Joy, as he was accounted a 
man of pestilent eloquence, and prompt to attack the bnocent 

About this same time^ Sextus Papinius of a Consular family, 
chose on a sudden a frightful end, by a desperate and pre- 
dpiute fall The cause was ascribed to his mother, who^ after 
many repulses, had by various allurements and the stimulations 
of sensuality, urged him to practices and embarrassments from 
whence^ only by dyings he could devise an Issue. She was 
.therefore accused In the Senate ; and, though In a prostrate 
posture she embraced the knees of the Fathers, and pleaded ^ the 
tenderness and grief of a mother, the imbedllty of a woman's 
spirit under such an affecting calamity ;' with other motives of 
pHf in the same doleful strain ; she was banished Rome for ten 
years, till her younger son were past the age of lubricity. 

As to Tiberius ; already his body, already his spirits failed 
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him ; bot his ditsfanalation fiiiled hhn not He exerted the 
Hune Tigonr of mind, the same toittfcf in his looks and dis- 
course ; and even sometimes studied to be gay» bf it to hide 
his declension however notorious. So that, after modi shifting 
of places, he settled at the Promontory of Misennm, in a villa 
of which Lucnllas was once Lord. There it was discovered 
that his end was at hand, by this device. In his train was a 
physician, his name Charicles, signal in his profession, one, in 
truth, not employed to govern the Princess health, but wont 
however to afford his counsel and skill Charicles, as if he 
were departing to attend his own affidrs, under the appearance 
of paying duty and kissing his hands, touched his pulse. But 
the artifice beguiled not Tiberius ; for he instantly ordered the 
entertainment to be served up ; whether incensed, and thence 
the more smothering his wrath, is uncertain : but, at table he 
continued beyond his wont, as if he meant that honour only 
for a farewell to his friend. But for all this Charides satisfied 
Macro, " that the flame of life was expiring, and could not out- 
last two days." Hence the whole court was filled with dose 
consultations, and expresses were despatched to the generals 
and armies. On the i6th of March, so deep a swoon seised 
him, that he was believed to have paid the last debt of 
mortality: insomuch that Caligula, in the midst of a great 
throng, paying their congratulations, was already appearing 
abroad, to assume the first offices of soverdgnty, when sudden 
notice came, ^ that Tiberius had recovered his sight and voices 
and, to strengthen his feintmg spirits, had called for some 
refreshment*' Hence dread seised all, and the whde coo* 
course about Caligula dispersed, every man resuming felse 
sorrow, or fdgning ignorance : he himself was strudc speech- 
less, and thus feUen from the highest hopes, waited for present 
death. Macro oontbued undismayed, and ordering the 
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apartment to be deared* caused the feeble old man to be 
smothered with a weight of coverings. Thus expired Tiberius 
in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 

He was the son of Nero, and on both sides a branch of 
the Claadian Hoose; though his mother had been ingrafted 
by adoptions into the Livian, and next into the Julian stock. 
From his first infancy, his life was chequered by various 
turns and perils: for, then he followed* like an exile^ bis 
proscribed fiither; and when taken in quality of a step-son 
bto the family of Augustus, he long struggled there with 
many potent rivals, during the lives of Marcellus and Agrippa ; 
next of the 3roung Gesars, Caius and Ludus. His brother 
Drusus too edipsed him, and possessed more eminently the 
hearts of the Roman Pjeople. But above all, his marriage 
with Julia, most egregiously threatened and distressed him ; 
whether he bore the prostitutions of his wife^ or relinquished 
the daughter of Augustus. Upon his return thereafter from 
Rhodes, he occupied for twelve years the Princess family, now 
bereft of heirs, and nigh four-and-twenty ruled the Roman 
State. His manners also varied with the several junctures 
of hb fortune: he was well esteemed while yet a private 
man; and, in discharging public dignities under Augustus, 
of signal reputation : covert and subdolous in feigning virtue 
io long as Germanictts and Drusus survived : a mfawd diame- 
ter of good and evil during the days of his mother: detesUbly 
cmd; but secret in his lewdness, while he k»ved or feared 
Scjanus : al last he abandoned himseUi al once^ to the rage 
of tyranny and the sway of his lusts : for, he had then con- 
quered all the cheda of shame and fear, and thenceforth 
foOowed e«ly the bent of his own abdminaUe spirit 
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A TREATISE OF THE SITUATION, CUS- 
TOMS, AND PEOPLE OF GERMANY. 

Thb whole of Gennany is thus boonded ; separated from Gaal, 
from Rhoetia and Pamionia, by the rivers Rhine and Danube ; 
from Sarmatia and Dacia bf mutnal fear, or by high mountains : 
the rest is encompassed by the ocean, which forms huge bays, 
and comprehends a tract of islands immense in extent : for we 
have lately known certab nations and kingdoms there, such as 
the war discovered. The Rhine rising in the Rhoetian Alps, 
from a summit altogether rocky and perpendicular, after a 
small winding towards the west, is lost in the Northcni Ocean. 
The Danube issues out of the mountain Abnoba, one very high 
but very easy of ascent, and traversing several nations^ foils by 
sfac streams mto the Euzine Sea ; for its seventh channel is 
absorbed in the Fenns. 

The Germans, I am apt to believe, derive their original from ^ 
no other people; and are nowise muted with different nations 
arriving amongst them : since anciently those who went fai 
search of new dwelling^ travelled not by land, but were carried 
b fleets} and bto that mighty ocean so boundless, and, as I 
may call it, so repugnant and forbiddini^ ships from our world 
rarely enter. Moreover, besides the dangers from a sea 
tempestuous, horrid and unknown, who would rdinquish Asia, 
or Africa, or Italy, to repair to Germany, a regioa hideous and 
rude, under a rigorous dimate, dismal to behold or to manure ;> 
^Tocnltifate.^ 
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ooless the same were his natire coantry ? In their old ballads 
(which amongst them are the only sort of registers and history) 
they celebrate Tuisio^ a God sprung from the earth, and 
Mminus his son, as the fathers and founders of the nation. 
To Mannus they assign three sons, after whose names so many 
people are called ; the Ingaevones, dwelling next the ocean ; 
the Herminones, In the middle country 4 and all the rest, 
Istaevones. Some^ borrowing a warrant from the darkness of 
antiquity, maintain that the God had more sons,4hat thence 
came more denominations of people, the Marsians, Cambrians, 
Suevians, and Vandalians, and that these are the names truly 
genuine and original For the rest, they affirm Germany to be 
a recent word, lately bestowed : for that those who first passed 
the Rhine and expulsed the Gauls, and are now named Tun- 
grians, were then called Germans : and thus by degrees the 
name of a tribe prevailed, not that of the nation ; so that by an 
appellation at first occasioned by terror and conquesti they 
afterwards diose to be distinguished, and assuming a name 
lately invented were universally called Germans, 

They have a tradition that Hercules also had been in their 
country, and him above all other heroes they extol in their 
songs when they advance to battle. Amongst them too are 
firand that kind of verses by the recital of which (by them called 
Barding) they inspire bravery ; nay, by such chanting itself they* 
divine the success of the approaching fight For, according to 
the difierent din of the battle, they urge furiously,. or shrink 
tfanorously. Nor does. what they utter, so much seem to be 
nging as the voice and exertion of valoar. They diiefly study 
a tone fierce and haish, with a broken and unequal murmur, 
and therefore apply their shields to their mouths, whence the 
voice BMy by rd>otonding swell with greater fulness and force. 
Besides there are some of opinkM, that Ulysses^ whilst be 
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wandered about in his long and ftibnloos voyages, was carried 
into this ocean and entered Germanxi and that by him 
Ascibinginm was founded and named, a dty at this day stand- 
ing and inhabited upon the bank of the Rhine : nay, that in the 
same place was formeriy found an altar dedicated to Ulysses, 
with the name of his father Laertes added to his own, and that 
upon the confines of Germany and Rhcetia are still extant 
certain monuments and tombs inscribed with Greek diar- 
acters. Traditions these which I mean not either to confirm 
with arguments of my own or to refute. Let every one believe 
or deny the same according to his own bent 

For myself I concur in opinion with such as suppose the 
people of Germany never to have mingled by bter-marriages 
with other nations, but to have remained a people pure, and 
jindependent, and resembling none but themselves. Hence 
'amongst such a mighty multitude of men, the same make and 
form is found in all, eyes stem and blue, yellow hair, huge * 
bodies, but vigorous only in the first onset Of pains and ^ 
labour they are not equally patient, nor can they at all endure 
t^hnftand heat To bear hunger and cold they are hardened 
^tfiSr climate and soil 

Their lands, however somewhat different b aspect, yet taken 
all together consist of gloomy forests or nasty marshes ; lower 
and moister .towards the confines of Gaul, more mountainous 
and windy towards Noricum and Pannonia ; very apt to bear 
grain, but altogether unkindly to fruit trees ; abounding in ' 
flocks and herds, but generally small of growth. Nor even 
In their oxen is found the usual' stateliaess, no more than the 
natural ornaments and grandeur of head. In the number of 
their herds they rejoice ; and these are their only, these their 
most desirable riches. Silver and gold the Gods have denied 
tbenni whether in mercy or ia wrath, lam uaabb to determine. 
I 
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Yet I would not venture to aver that in Germany no vein of 
gold or silver is produced ; for who hat ever searched ? Fof 
.the use and possession, it is certain they care not Amongst 
them bdeed are to be seen vessels of silver, such as have 
been presented to their Princes and Ambassadors, but holden 
in no other esteem than vessels made of earth. The Germans 
however adjoining to our frontiers value gold and silver for 
)j i the purposes of commerce, and are wont to distinguish and 

prefer certain of our coins. They who live more remote are 
more primitive and simple in their dealings, and exchange 
one commodity for another. The money whidi they like is 
the old and long known, that indented,^ or that impressed with 
a chariot and two horses. Silver too is what they seek more 
than gold, from no fondness or preference^ but because small 
pieces are more ready in purchasing things cheap and common. 
Neither in truth do they abound in iron, as from the fashion 
of their weapons may be gathered Swords they rarely use, 
or the larger spear* They carry javelins or, in their own 
language, frmmwu^ pointed with a piece of iron short and 
narrow, but so sharp and manageable^ that with the same 
weapon they can fight at a distance or hand to hand, just 
as need requires. Nay, the horsemen also are content with 
a shield and a javelin. The foot throw likewise weapons 
missive^ each particular is armed with many,' and hurls them 
<s , a mighty spacer all naked or only wearing a light cassock. 

I la their equipment they show no ostentation ; only that their 

; shields are diversified and adorned with curious colours. 

) • With coats of mail very few are fhmished, and hardly upon 

% any it seen a headpiece or helmet Their horses are nowise 

\ ' iigBal either b fiuhioo or b fleetnesii nor taught to wheel 

^ and bomid, aoooiding to the practice of the Romans t they 

/ \ >WlthaBllled< 
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nly move them forward in a line^ or turn them right abooti 
ath soch compactness and equality that no one is ever behind 
lie rest To one who considers the whole it is manifest, 
that in their foot their principal strength lies, and therefore 
they fight intermixed with the horse : for sodi is their swift- 
ness as to match and suit with the motioiis and engagements 
of the cavalry. So that the infimtry are elected from amongst 
Ihe most robust of their youth, and placed in front of the 
inrmy. The number to be sent is also ascertained, out of 
every village an Mandrgdf and by this very name they con- 
Itihue to bo elided at home^ i^au 9f tk$ hundnd kmnd: thus 
what was at first no mora than a number, becomes thenceforth 
a title and distinction of honour. In arraying thehr army, 
Jthey divide the whole into distinct battalions formed sharp 
in front To recoil in battle^ provided you return again to 
the attack^ passes with them rather for policy than fear. 
Even when the combat is no more than doubtful, they bear 
away the bodies of their slain. The most gUuing disgrace 
that can befall them, is to have quitted their shield; nor to 
one branded with such ignominy is it lawful to join in their 
sacrifices, or to enter into their assemblies ; and many who 
had escaped in the day of battle, have hanged themselves to 
put an end to this their in£uny. 

In the choice of kings they are determined by the splendour 
of their race, in that of generals by thehr bravery. Neither is the 
power of their longs unbounded or arbitrary : and their generals 
procure obedience not so much by the force of their authority 
as by that of thehr escample^ when they appear enterprising and 
brave^ when they signalise themselves by courage and prowess; 
and if they surpass all in admbation and pro-emnieno% if they 
surpass an at the head of an army. But to none else but the 
Priests b k allowed to exeidse correctloB, or to iafBct bonds or 
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stripes. Nor when the Priests do this, is the same considerec 

as a panishment, or arising from the orders of the general, bot 

from the introediate commuid of the Deity, Him whom the> 

I believe to accompany them in war. They therefore carry with^ 

them when going to fight, certain hnages and figures taken out. 

of their holy groves. What proves the principal incentive to 

\ their valour is, that it is not at random nor by the fortuitous 

I conflux of men that their troops and pointed battalions are 

i ' formed, but by the conjunction of whole families, and tribes of 

relations. Moreover, close to the field of baUle are lodged all j 

the nearest and most interesting pledges of nature. Henr^ 

^ they bear the doleful how!:ngs of their wives, hence the cries of 

I their tender infants. These are to each particular the witnesses 

whom he most reverences and dreads ; these yield him the 

praise which afiect him most Their wounds and maims they 

cany to their mothers, or to their wives, neither are their 

mothers or wives shocked in telling, or in sucking their bleed- 

j i ing sores.^ Nay, to their husbands and sons whilst engaged in 

} ' battle^ they administer mieat and encouragement 

! In history we find, that some armies already yielding and 

j ready to fly, have been by the women restored, through their 

^ — inflexible importunity and entreaties, presenting their breasts, 

'i and showing their impending captivity ; an evil to the Germans 

% then by far most dreadful when it befalls their women. So that 

' the spirit of such cities as amongst their hosUges are enjoined 

r( \ to send their damsels of quality, b always engaged more efiec- 

I ' tuaDy than that of others. They even believe them endowed 

IwMi somethhig celestial and the spirit of prophecy. Neither 
do tbey disdain to consult them, nor neglect the responses 
J which they return. In the reign of the deified Vespasian, we 

[ hm seen KriMi for a long time, and by. many nation%esteei^ 

* Wee ilhi ni^ wn — t trinte pt agi pavent .• . , 
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iid adored as a diTiiiity. In times past tbey likewise wor- 
I ipped Aurinia and several more, from no complaisance or 
; *brt of flattery, nor as Deities of their own creating. 
; ' Of all the Gods, Mercury is he whom they worship most To 
^im on certain stated days it is lawful to offer even homan 
victims. Hercules and Mars they appease with beasts usually 
allowed for sacrifice! Some of the Suevians make likewise 
immolations to Isis. Concerning the cause and original of this 
foreign sacrifice I have found small light ; unless the figure of 
her image formed like a galley, show that such devotion arrived 
from abroad. For the rest, from the grandeur and majesty of 
ings celestial, tbey judg^ it altogether unsuitable to hold the 
ids enclosed within walls, or to represent them under anyhuman 
eness. They consecrate whole woods and groves, and by the 
mes of the Gods they call these recesses ; divinities these^ 
lich only in contemplation and mental reverence they behold. 
(To the use of lots and auguries, they are addicted beyond all 
ler nations. Their method of divining by lots is exceeding 
^nple. From a tree which bears fruit they cut a twig, and 
\ ' /ide it into two small pieces. These they distinguish by so 
iny several marks, and throw them at random and without 
ier upon a white garment Then the Priest of the com- 
mity, if for the public the lots are consulted, or the fiither of 
family if about a private concern, after he has solenmly 
yoked the Gods, with eyes lifted up to heaven, takes up every 
'ece thrice, and having done thus forms a judgment accordmg 
the marks before made. If the chances have proved forbid- 
ng, they are no more consulted upon the same afiair during 
e same day : even when they are inviting, yet, for confirma- 
Ms, the faith of auguries too is tried. Yea, here also is the 
lown practice of divining events from the voices and flight of 
rds. But to this nation It is peculiar, to karn presages and 
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admonitkms dhrme from hones alsa These are nourished \ 
the Slate in the same sacred woods and groresi aU milk-wbi 
and eroplo]red in no earthly labour. These yoked in the h«u 
chariot, are accompanied by the Priest and the King, or t\ 
^^ dief of the community, who both carefully observe his action 
and neighing. Nor hi any sort of angogr is more fiiith and 
assurance reposed, not by the populace only, but even by the 
nobles, even by the Priests. These account themselves the 
ministers of the Gods, and the hones privy to his wilL They 
have likewise another method of divination, whence to learn 
the issue of great and mighty wars. From the nation with 
whom they are at war they contrive^ it avails not how, to gaf' 
a captive : him they engage in combat with one selected frci j 
amongst themselves, each armed after the manner of his coo ' 
try, and according as the victory fidls to this or to the otht 
gather a presage of the whole. | 

Affidn of smaller moment the chiefs determine: abo; 
matten of higher consequence the whole nation deliberato 
yet m such sort, that whatever depends upon the pleasure ail 
decision of the people^ is eiamined and discussed by the chief i 
Where no accident or emergency intervenesi they assembj . 
upon stated days, either when the moon changesi or is fu]^ 
since they believe sudi seasons to be the most fortunate f | 
beginning all transacttons. Neither in reckoning of time i' 
they count, like us, the number of days but that of nights. \ 
this style their ordmanoes are framed, in this style their die 
appointed; and with them the night seems to lead and gove^ 
the day. From thdr extensive liberty this evil and de&u 1 
flows, tliat they meet not at once^ nor as men oommaii^ed an ' 
afraid to disobey; so that often the second day, nay often tl • 
iAA^ is consumed timugh tfib sknmess of the memben i • 
nsNmbungi Tl^^ ail down as tt^ Bsi^ pfomiscooustyi Hke 
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i crowd, and all armed It is by the Prietu that silence is 
enjoinedt and with the power of correction the PriesU are then 
invested. Then the King or Chief is heard, as are others, eadi 

''' according to his precedence in age, or in nobility, or in wa^ke 
renown, or b eloquence ; and the influence of every speaker 
proceeds rather from his ability to persoade than from any 
authority to command. If the proposition displease, they reject 
it by an inarticulate murmur: if it be pleasing, they brandish 
their javelinn The most honourable manner of signifying their , 
assent, is to express their applause by the sound of their .arms. 

In the assembly it is allowed to present accusations, and to 
prosecute capital offmces. Punishments vary according to [ 

the quality of the drime. Traitors and deserters they 
hang upon trees. Cowardsi and sluggards, and unnatural ^'^ \ 
prostitutes they smother in mud and bogs under an heap of 
hurdles. Such diversity in tZieir executions has this view, 
that in punishmg of glaring iniquities, it bdioves likewise to t 

display them to sight; but effeminacy and pollution must be] > 

buried and concealed. In lighter transgressions too the penalty 
is measured by the CMilt, and the delinquents upon conviction 
are condemned to pay a certain number of horses or cattle. ,\ 

Part of this mulct accrues to the King or to the community, \ 

part to him whose wrongs are vindicated, or to his next kindred 
In the same assemblies are also chosen their chtefi or rulers, 
such as adnUnbter justice in their villages and boroughs. To > 

each of these are assigned an hundred persons chosen from 
amongst the populace^ to accompany and assist him, men who | 

help him at once with their authority and their counsd. ' • 

Witiioot being armed they transact nothfaig, whedier of I 

public or private concernment But it is repugnant to tbehr • f 

custom far any man to use arms, befon the oommnnity has / ' 

, attested his capacity to wield them. Upon sodi testintonia^ / \ 

) \ 
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cither one of the mlerii or his father, or tome k i n i man dignify 
the young man in the midst of the assemblyi with a shield and 

- javelin. This amongst them is the manly robe^ this the first 
degree of honour conferred upon their youth. Before this they 
seem no more than part of a private (amilyy but thenceforward 
part of the Commonweal The princely dignity they confer 
even qpon striplings, whose race is eminently noble, or whose 
fiuhers have done great and signal services to the State. For 

, about the rest, who are more vigorous and long since tried, they 
crowd to attend: nor is it any shame to be seen amongst the 
HDUowen of these. Nay, there are likewise degrees of followers, 
higher or lower, just as he whom they follow judges fit 
Mighty too is the emulation amongst these followers, of each to 
be first in favour with his Prince; mighty also the emulation of 
the Princes, to excel in the number and valour of followers. 
This is their principal state, this their chief force, to be at all 
times surrounded with a huge band of chosen young men, for 

/ ornament and glory in peaces for security and defence in war. 
Nor is it amongst his own peqile only, but even from the 
neighbouring communities, that any of their Princes reaps so 
much renown and a name so great, when he surpasses b the 
number and magnanimity of his followers. For such are 
courted by Embassies, and distinguished with presents, and by 
the terror of their fiune akme often dissipate wars. 
In the day of battle^ it to scandalous to the Prince to be 
/ suipassed m fieats of bravery, scandalous to hU followers to fail 
b matching the bravery of the Prince. But it to inCuny during 
Hfe, and indelible reproach, to return alive from a battle where 
th^ Prince was sbin. To^pmerve Oieir Prbce^ to defiend 
him^ and to ascribe to hto glory aU their own iraloraus deeds, to 
the turn and most sacred part of their oath. The Princes 
Ight fiMT victory } fiMT die Prince htoMbwers fight Manyof 
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the yoong nobility, when their own community comes to\ 
languish in its vigour by long peace and inactivity, betake i 
themselves through impatience to other Sutes which then prove 
to be in war. For, besides that this people cannot brook repose, , 
besides that by perilous adventures they more quickly blaion 
their fame, they cannot otherwise than by violence and war 
support their huge train of reUiners. For from the liberality 
of their Prince, they demand and enjoy that w^r^kom of theirs, 
with that victorious J€tviUn dyed in the blood of their enemies. 
In the place of pay, they are supplied with a daily table and 
repasts ; though grossly prepared, yet very profuse. For main* 
taining such liberality and munificence, a fund is furnished by 
continual wars and plunder. Nor could you so easily persuade 
them to cultivate the ground, or to await the return of the 
seasons and produce of the year, as to provoke the foe and to 
risk wounds and death t since stupid and spiritless they account 
it, to acquire by their sweat what they can gain by their blood. 
Upon any recess from war, they do not much attend the 
chase. Much more of their time they pass in indolence, 
resigned to sleep and repasts.^ All the most brave, all the most 
warlike^ "apply to nothing at all ; but to their wives, to the 
ancient men, and to every the most impotent domestic^ trust all 
the care of their house, and of their lands and poeseuions. 
They themselves loiter.* Such is the amasing diversity of their 
nature, thalt hi the same men is found so much delight in sloth, 
with so much enmity to tranquillity and repose. The commu* 
nities are wont, of their own accord and man by man, to bestow 
upon their Princes a certain number of beasts,, or a certain 
portion of grain ; a contribution which passes indeed for a 
mark of reverence and honour, bat serves also to supply tbdr 

•^ «« Dedttiiofluio,ciboquef'*hsadBdeffir to sloth and ghittony* 
* Aienideindksy. *' 
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7 j / oecessities. They chiefly rejoice in the gifts which come (rom 

r . / the bordering countries, such as are sent not only by particulars 

ji ! •: ' 1 /'bat in the name of the State; carious horses, splendid armour, 

II . j rich harness, with collars of silver and gold. Now too they 
f < I / ' have learnt, what we have taught them, to receive money. 
^' 1 -^ I ^ '^^*^ °^^^ ^^ ^^ several people m Germany live together in 
/f ^ ' dties, is abundantly known ; nay, that amongst them none of 
;!1 . I ; their dwellings are suffered to be contiguous. They inhabit 

I apart and distinct, just as a fountain, or a field, or a wood 

.^ happened to invite them to settle. They raise their villages in 

l| , opposite rows, but not in our manner with the houses joined 

one to another. Every man has a vacant space quite round his 

I own, whether for security against accidents from fire, or that 

I they want the art of building. With them in truth, is unknown 

/even the use of mortar and of tiles. In all their structures they 
employ materials quite gross and unhewn, void of fashion and 
i / comeliness. Some parts they besmear with an earth so pure 

; and resplendent, that it resembles painting and colours. They 

I are likewise wont to scoop caves deep b the ground^ and over 

S J them to lay great heaps of dung. Thither they retire for 

\ j ^ shelter m the winter, and thither convey their grain : for by 

i^ _ ( such dose places they mollify the rigorous and excessive cold. 

^'j ' M Besides when at any time their enemy invades them, he can only 

^; lavage the open country, but either knows not such recesses as 

^' 'are invisible and subterraneous; or must sufifer them to escape 

him, on this very aocoimt that he is imoertain where to find them. 
For their covering a mantle is what they all weari fitttened 
with a dasp or, for want of it^ with a thorn. As fitf as tlus 
^ */* reaches not they are naked, and lie whole days before the fira 

J ' I The most wealthy are distinguisl^ with a vest, not one laige 

I I ' and flowing like tl|oee of Sarmatians and Pltfthians^ but girt 

*^ \ \ doee about them and expresiing the proportion of every limk ^ , 
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They likewise wear the skins of savage beasts, a dress which 
those bordering upon the Rhine use without any fondness or 
delicaqr, but about which such who live further in the country 
are more curious, as void of all apparel mtroduced by com* 
merce. They choose certain wild beasts, and, having flayed 
them, diversify their hides with many spots, as also with the 
skins of monsters from the deep^ such as are engendered in the 
distant ocean and in seas unknown. Neither does the dress of 
the women differ from that of the men, save that the women 
are orderly attired m Unen embroidered with purple» and use 
no sleeves, so that all their arms are bare. The upper part of 
their breast is* withal exposed 

"" Yet the laws of matrimony are severely observed there ; nor 
in the whole of their manners is ought more praiseworthy than 
this : for they are almost the only Barbarians contented with 
one wife, excepting a very few amongst them; men of dignity' 
who many divers wives, from no wantonness or lubricity, but 
courted for the lustre of their frimily into many alliances. 

To the husband, the wife tenders no dowry; but the husband, 
to the wife. The parents and reUtions attend and declare 

I their /approbation of the presents, not presents adapted to 
feminine pomp and delicacy, nor such as serve to deck the new 

^ married woman ; but oxen and horse accoutred, and a shield^ 
with a javelin and sword. By virtue of these gifts, she is 
espoused She too on her part brings her husband some arms. 
This they esteem the highest tie, these the holy mysteries^ and 
matrimonial Gods. That the woman may not suppose herself 
free from the considerations of fortitude and fightbg, or exempt 
from the casualties of war, the very first soleouities of her 
wedding serve to warn her, that she comes to her husband as a 

* partner hi his haards and fatigues, that she to to sufler alike 
with Um, to adventure aliks^ during peace or daring war. Thto 
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Um oxen joined in the tame yoke plainly indicate^ this the 
hone ready equipped, this the present of arms. Tis thus she 
most be content to lirei thus to resign life. The arms which 
she then receives she most preserve inviolate, and to her sons 
restore the same, as presents worthy of them, soch as their 
J I '• \^ wives may again receive, and still resign to her grandchildren. 

I ' They therefore live in a state of chastity well secured; corrupted 

I ^ , by no sedodng shows and public diversionsi by no irritations 

I from banqueting. Of learning and of any secret intercourse 

by letters, they are all equally ignorant, men and women. 

! Amongst a people so numerous, adultery is exc^ing rare; a 

crime instantly punbhed, and the punishment left to be 
inflicted by the htuband. He, having cut off her hair, expeUs 

\ . her from his house naked, in presence of her kindred, and 

pursues her with stripes throughout the village. For, to a 

\ j. woman who has prostituted her person, no pardon is ever 

^, ' granted However beautiful she be, however young, however 

abounding b wealth, a husband she can never find. In truth, 
nobody turns vices into mirth there, nor is the practice of 

corrupting and of yielding to corruption, called the custom of 

the Age. Better still do those coomiunities, in which none but 
virgins marry, and where to a single marriage all their views 
and indinations are at once confined. Thus, as they have but one 
body and one life, they take but one husband, that beyond him 

^ they may have no thought, no further wishes^ nor love him only 

I as tfieir husband but as their marriage.^ To restrain generatioo 

and the increase of children, is esteemed an abomfaiable sin, as 
also to kill infiyits newly bom. And more powerful with them 
are good manners, than with other people are good laws. 

In an tfieir houses the chiklcen are reared naked and natty I 
and thus grow into those Umbsb into fhat bidk, which witii 
^ **8ed taawesm Bitrimoaiea aacnt** 
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manrel we behold. They are all nourished with the milk of 
their own mothersi and never surrendered to handmaids and 
nurses. The lord jrou cannot discern from the slavOi by any 
superior delicacy in rearing. Amongst the same cattle they 
promiscuously livoi upon the same ground they without distinc- 
tion lie^ till at a proper age the free-bom are parted from the 
resty and their bravery recommend them to notice. Slow and 
late do the young men come to the use of women, and thus 
very long preserve the vigour of youth. Neither are the 
virgins hastened to wed. They must both have the same 
sprightly youth, the like stature, and marry when equal and 
able-bodied. Thus the robustness of the parents is inherited 

^by the children. Children are holden in the same estimation 
with their motl^er's brother, as with their father. Some hold 
this tie of blood to be most mviolable and binding, and in 
receiving of hostages, such pledges are most considered and 
claimed, as they who at <mce possess affections the most 
unalienable, and -the most diffuse interest in their family. To 
every man, however, his own children are heirs and successors: 
wills they make none: for want of children his next akin 
inherits ; his own brothers, those of his fiuher, or those of his 
mother. To ancient men, the more they abound in descend- 
ants, in relations and afiinities, so much the more favour and 

^^ reverence accrues. From being childless, no advantage nor 
estimation is derived. 

tAll the enmities of your bouse, whether of your father or of 
>ur kindred, you must necessarily adopt; as well as all their 
endships. Neither are such enmities unappeasable and 
permanent : since even for so great a crime as homidd^ com- 
pensation is made by a fiied number of sheep and cattle^ and 
by it the whole fiunily is pacified to content A temper thisi 
wholesome to the State ; because to a tee natioii, animosities 
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and faction are always more menacing and perilous In social 
leasts, and deeds of hospitalityi no nation upon earth was ever 
more liberal and abounding. To refuse admitting under your 
roof any man whatsoever, is held wicked and inhuman. Every 
man receives every comer, and treats him with repasts as large 
as his ability can possibly furnish. When the whole stock is 
consumed, he who had treated so hospitably guides and accom* 
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panies his guest to a new scene of hospitality ; and both proceed 
to the next houses though neither of them invited. Nor avaib 
it, that they were not : they are there received, with the same 
frankness and humanity. Between a stranger and an acquamt- 
ance^ in dispensing the rules and benefits of hospitality, no 
difference is made. Upon your departure^ if you ask anythmg, 
it is the custom to grant it; and with the same facility, they ask 
of you. Id gifts they delight, but neither cUum merit from what 
they give^ nor own any obligation for what they receive. Their 
«- ^ \/m§nner of entertaining their guests is familiar and kind. 
/ 1 J/\ The moment they rise from sleeps which they generally pro* 
'^1 long till late in the day, they bathe, most frequently hi warm 

water; as in a country where the winter is very long and severe. 
From bathing, they sit down to meat ; every man apart, upon a 
particular seat, and at a separate tablOi They then proceed to 
their affairs, all in arms; as in arms, they no less frequently go to 
banquet To continue drinking night and day without mter-^ 
mission, b a reproach to no man. Frequent then are their 
broilsi as usual amongst men intoxicated with liquor } and such 
broils ruely terminate hi angry words, but for the most part hi 
mabnings and slaughter. Moreover hi these theUr feasts^ they 
geoenJly ddibenue about reoondlins;^ parties at enmity, about 
forming aflinities^ choosbg of Princes^ and finally about peace 
For they jodgcb that at no season b the sod more 
to tliOQghts that are artless and iqirigbt^ or more fired 
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with such as are great and bold This people^ of themselves 
nowise subtile or politic^ from the freedom of the place and 
occasion acquire still more frankness to disdose the most 
secret motions and purposes of their hearts. When therefore 
the minds of all have been once laid open and dedared, on the 
day following the several sentiments are revised and canvassed; 
and to both conjectures of time^ due regard is had Thef 
consult, when they know not how to dissemble ; they determme, 
when they cannot mistake. 

For their drink, they draw a liquor from barley or other 
grain; and ferment the same, so as to make it resemble wine. 
Nay, they who dwell upon the bank of the Rhine deal m 
wine. Their food is very simple; wild fruit, fresh venison, or 
coagulated milk. They banish hunger without formality, 
without curious dressing and curious &re. In extinguishmg 
thirst, they use not equal temperance. If you will but humour 
their excess in drinking, and supply them with as much as 
they covet, it will be no less easy to vanquish them by vices 
than by arms. 

Of public diversions they have but one sort, and in all 
their meetings the same is still exhibited Young men, such 
as make it their pastime, fling themselves naked and dance 
amongst sharp swords and the deadly points of Javelins. 
From habit they acquire their skiU, and from thdr skill a 
graceful manner; yet from hence draw no gain or hire: 
though this adventurous gi^ety has its reward, namely, that 
of pleasing the spectators. What is marvellous, playing at 
dice is one of their most serious employmenu; and even 
sober, they are gamesters ; nay, so desperately do they ven- 
ture upon the chance of winning or lonni^ that when their 
whole substance is played away, they stake their liberty and 
their persons upon one and the last throw. The loser goes 
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vt calmly into Yolantary bondage. However younger he be» 

tl however stronger, he tamely suffers himself to be bound and 

'b sold by the winner. Such is their perseverance in an evU 

i course : they themselves call it honour. 

1 Slaves of this class, they exchange away m commerce, to 

>^ free themselves too from the shame of such a victory. Of 

their other slaves they make not such use as we do of ours, 
by distributing amongst them the several offices and employ- 
ments of the family. Each of them has a dwelling of his 
own, each a household to govern. Hb lord uses him like a 
tenant, and obliges him to pay a quantity of grain, or of cattle, 
or of cloth. Thus far only the subserviency of the slave 
extends. All the other duties in a family, not the slaves, but 
the wives and children discharge. To inflict stripes upon a 
slave, or to put him in chabs, or to doom him to severe labour, 
are things rarely seen. To kill them they sometimes are wont, 
not through correction or government, but in beat and rage^ 
as they would an enemy, save that no vengeance or penalty 
follows. The freedmen very little surpass the slaves, rarely 
are of moment in the house ; in the community never, excepting 
— only such nations where arbitrary dominion prevails. For 
there they bear higher sway than the firee-bom, nay, higher 
than the nobles. In other countries the inferior condition of 
freedmen is a proof of public liberty. 

To the practice of usury and of increasing money by interest, 
they are strangers ; and hence is found a better guard against 
it^ than if it were loibklden. They shift from land to land; 
and, ttiQ appropriating a portkm suitable to the number of 
hands for manuring, anon parcel out the whole amongst par- 
tiadais aoooiding to the condition and quality of each. As 
the plains are very spudoos, the alk>tmenu are easfly assigned. 
Sveiy V^ they change, and cnltivate a fresh soil; yet still 
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there is ground to spare. For they strive not to bestow labour f 
proportionable to the fertility and compass of their lands, by 
planting orchards, by enclosing meadowsi by watering gardenSt 
From the earth, com only is exacted. Hence they qoarter not 
the year into so many seasons. Winter, Spring, and Summeri 
they understand ; and for each have proper appellations. Of 
the name and blessings of Autumn, they are equally ignorant 

In performing their funerals, they show no state or vain- 
glory. This only is carefully observed, that with the corpses 
of their signal men certain woods be burned. Upon the 
funeral pile they accumulate neither apparel nor perfumes^ ^ 
Into the fire, are always thrown the arms of the dead, and 
sometimes his horse. With sods of earth only the sepulchre 
is raised. The pomp of tedious and elaborate monuments 
they contemn, as things grievous to the deceased. Tears 
and wailings they soon dismiss : their affliction and woe they 
long retain. In women, it is reckoned becoming to bewail 
their loss; in men, to remember it This is what in general 
we have learned, in the original and customs of the whole 
people of Germany. I shall now deduce the institutions and \\ 

usages of the several people, as &r as they vary one from 
another; as also an account of what nati<ms from thence 
removed, to settle themselves in GauL 

That the Gauls were in times past more puissant and formid« 
able, is related by the Prince of authors, the deified Julius;^ 
and hence it is probable that they too have passed mto Germany. 
For what a. snuUl obstacle must be a river, to restrain any 
nation, as each grew more potent, from seising or changing 
habiutions; when as yet all habiutions were conamon, and not 
parted or appropriated by the founding and terror of Mon- 
archies? The legion therefore between the Hercynian Forest 
'JnUos 
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and the riven Moenos^ and Rhine, was occupied by the 
Helvetiass; as was that beyond it by the Boians, both nations 
of GaoL There still remains a place called BaUmum^ which 
denotes the primitire name and antiquity of the country, 
although the inhabitants hare been changed But whether ^e 
Arariscans are derived from the Osians, a nation of Germans 
passhig into Pannonia, or the 0«ans from the Araviscans 
removing from thence into Germany, is a matter undecided; 
smce they both still use the language^ the same customs and 
the same laws. For, as of old they lived alike poor and alike 
free, equal proved the evils and advantages on each side the 
river, and common to both people. The Treverians and 
Nervians aspire passionately to the reputation of being de- 
scended from the Germans; since by the glory of this original, 
they would escape all unputation of resembling the Gauls in 
person and effeminacy. Such as dwell upon the bank of the 
Rhine^ the Vangiones, the Tribocians, and the Nemetes, are 
without doubt all Germans. The Ubians are ashamed of their 
original; though they have a particular honour to boast, that of 
having merited an esublishment as a Roman Colony, and still 
delight to be called Agrif^itttnsians^ after the name of their 
founder: they indeed formerly came from beyond the Rhine^ 
and, for the many proofo of their fidelity, were settled upon the 
very bank of the river; not to be there confined or guarded 
themsdves, but to guard and defend that boundary agafaist the 
rest of the Germans. 

Of an these nationsi the Batavians are the most rignal in 
biavery. They inhabit not much territory upon the Rhine, but 
tanislaadbit They were formerly part of the Cattan% 
by means of fimds at home r en abved to these dwellings; 
whence tliey might become a portion of the Roman Emplrsi 
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With them this boDOor itill reinains» as also the memorials of 
their andent association with us : for they are not under the 
contempt of paying tribute, nor subject to be squeesed by the 
fimners of the lerenue. Free from all impositions and pay- 
ments, and only set apart for the purposes of fightings they are 
reserved wholly for the wars, in tbe same manner as a magasine 
of weapons and armour; Under the same degree of homage 
are the nation of the Mattlaciana. For such is the might and 
greatness of the Roman People^ as to have carried the awe and 
esteem of their Empire beyond the Rhine and the andent 
boundaries. Thus the MattiacianSi living upon the opposite 
banks, enjoy a settlement and limits of their own; yet in spirit 
and inclination are attached to us s in other things resembling 
the Batavians, save that as they still breathe their original air, 
still possess their primitive soil, they are thence inspired with, 
superior vigour and keenness. Amongst the people of Germany 
I would not reckon those who occupy the lands which are under 
dedmation, though they be such as dwell beyond tbe Rhine 
andtheDanube. By several worthless and vagabond Gauls, and 
sudi as poverty rendered daring, that region was seised as one 
bdonging to no certain possessor : afterwards it became a sldrt 
of the EUnpire and part of a province^ upon the enlargement of 
our bounds and the extending of our garrisons and frontiei; 

Beyond these are the Cattans, whose territories begin at the 
Hercynian Forest, and consist not of such wide and marshy 
plains, as those of the other communities contained within the 
vast compau of Germany; but produce ranges of hills, such as 
run lofty and contiguous for a long tracts then by degrees rink 
and decay. Moreover the Hercynian Forest attends for a . 
while its native Cattansi then suddenly forsakes them. This 
people are distinguished with bodies more hardy and robust* 

compact limbsb stem countenances, and greater vigour of q^ 
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For Gennans, they are men of moch lente and addrest.^ They 

dignify chosen meui listen to soch as are set over them, know 

' i^'ll how to preserve their post, to discern occasions, to rebate their 

^ * , f own ardoor and impatience t how to employ the day« how to 

entrench themselves by night They accoont fortune amongst 

jj ! J things slippery and oncertaio, but bravery amongst soch as are 

never-fisiling and secure ; and, what is exceeding rare XM ever 

to be leamt bat by a wholesome course of discipline, in the 

conduct of the general they repose more assurance than in the 

strength of the army. Their whole forces consist of foot, who 

besides their arms carry likewise instniments of iron and their 

provisions. You may see other Germans proceed equipped to 

. battle, but the Cattans so as to conduct a war.* They rarely 

venture upon excursions or casual encounters. It is in truth 

peculiar to cavalry, suddenly to conquer, or suddenly to fly. 

Such haste and velocity rather resembles fear. Patience and 

deliberation are more akm to intrepidity. 

Moreover a custom, practised mdeed m other nations of 

Germany, yet very rarely and confined only to particulars more 

daring than the rest, prevails amongst the Cattans by universal 

^ consent As soon as they arrive to maturity of years, they let 

their hair and beards continue to grow, nor till they have slain 

an enemy do they ever 1^ aside this form of countenance by 

vow sacred to Talour. Over the blood and spoil of a foe they 

make bare their face. They allege, that they have now 

acquitted themselves of the debt and duty contracted by their 

birth, and lendeied themselves worthy of their country, worthy 

of their parentSL Upon the spfaMess^ cowardly and unwarlike^ 

iucli defeimity of visage stiU remains.* AU the most bravo 

Ukewise wear an iroa ring (a mark of great dishonour tUs in 

' '*LsariBtelligencset lew fiasMsltenMnt, dans dss< 

* ^ AMos ad praUttn ke vklsas, Chattos ad beilaa.'' 
a Ml 
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that nation) and retain It as a chain ; till by killing an enemy 
they become released Many of the Cattans delight always to 
bear this terrible aspect ; and* when grown white through age^ 
become awfbl and conspicuous by such marks, both to the 
enemy and their own countrymen. By them in aU engago- 
menU the first assault is made : of them the front of the battle 
is always composed, as men who in their looks are smgular and 
tremendous. For eren during peace they abat^ nothing in the 
grinmess and horror of their countenance. They have oo 
house to inhabiti no land to cultivate^ nor any domestic chaige 
or care. With whomsoever tiiey come to sojourn, by him they 
are maintained ; always very prodigal of the substance of others, 
always despising what is their own, till the feebleness of oU 
age overtakes them, and renders them unequal to the efibrts of 
such rigid bravery. 

Next to the Cattans, dwell the Usipians and Tencterians; 
upon the Rhine now running in a channel uniform and certain, 
such as suffices for a boundary. The Tencterians, besides their 
wonted glory in war, surpass in the service and discipline of 
their cavalry. Nor do the Cattans derive higher applause from 
their foot, than the Tencterians from their horse. Such was the 
order esublished by their forefathers, and what their posterity 
still pursue. From riding and exercising of horses, their 
children borrow their pastimes ; in this exercise the young men 
find matter for emulating one another, and in this tiie old 
men take pleasure to persevere. Horses are by the father 
bequeathed as part of his household and fiunily, horses are 
conveyed amongst the rights of succession, and as such the son 
receives them ; but not tiie eldest son, like other eflbcts^ by 
priority of Urth, but he who happens to be signal b lioUnesa 
and superior b war. 

Contiguous to the Tencterians Ibrmeriy dwdt the Bructeriansy 
b whose koom it to sakl the Chamavians and Angrivarians are 
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BOW settled; they who expulted and almost extirpated the 
Bracteriansy with the ooQcurrence of the neigbhooring natioiis : 
whether in detestation of their arrogance, or allured bjr the love 
of spoil, or through the special fayoor of the Gods towards in 
Romans. They in truth even vouchsafed to gratify us with the 
sight of the battle. In it there fell above sixty thousand soulsi 
without a blow struck by the Romans; but, what is a circum- 
stance still more glorious, fell to furnish them with a spectacle 
of joy and recreation. Blay the Gods continue and perpetuate 
amongst these nations, if not any love for us, yet by all means 
this their animosity and hate towards each other ; since whilst 
the destiny of the Empire thus urges it^ fortune cannot mora 
signally befriend us, than in sowing strifo amongst our foes. 

The Angrivarians and Chamavians are enclosed behind, by the 
Dulgibinians and Chasuarians; and by other nations not so much 
noted: before^ the Frisians face thenL The country of Frisia is 
divided into two; called the greater and lesser, according to the 
measure of their strength. Both nations stretch along the 
Rhine, quite to the ocean; and surround vast lakes sodi as once 
nave borne Roman fleets* We have moreover even ventured 
out from thence into the ocean, and upon its coasts common 
fiune has reported the pillars of Hercules to be still standing: 
whether it be that Hercules ever visited these parts^ or that to 
his renowned name we are wont to ascribe whatever is grand 
and glorious everywhere. Neither did Dmsos who made the 
attempt, want boldness to pursue it: but the roughness of the 
ooaan vfitnstooQ nifflb nor ^voqIh suIwbv uisoovBiAee to oe Bsaua 
aboot Haet^ no mora than about Hercules. Thenceforward the 
was dropped: nay, mora pious and reverential it 
, to beliera the marvellow foats of the Gods than to 1 
and toprave flieBL 

Hitherto^ t have been describing Germany towards the \ 
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To the northward, it winds away with an immense compass. 
And firrt of all occors the nation of the Chandans: who though 
they begin fanmediately at the confines of the Frisiansi and 
occupy part of the shoce^ eitend so to as to border upon all 
the sereral people whom I have already recounted; till at last, 
by a drcnit, they reach qdte to the bovndaries of the Cattans. 
A region so vast, the Chandans do not only possess hot fill; 
a people of all the Germans the most noble^ such as would 
rather maintain their grandeur by justice than violence. They 
lire in repose, retired fiom broils abroad, void of avidity to 
possess more, firee from a spirit of domineering over othen. 1 1, 

They provoke no wars, they ravage no countries, they pursue \ 

no plunder. Of thdr bravery and power, the diief evidence j 

arises from hence^ that, without wronging or o pp re ssin g others^ j 

they are come to be superior to alL Yet they are all ready to ! > 

arm, and if an exigency require^ armies are presently nised, 
powerful and abounding as they are b men and horMs; and Ci 

even when they are quiet and their weapons laid aside^ their % • 

credit and name continue equally high. 1 \ % 

Along the side of the Chandans and Cattans dwell the ij 

Cheruscans ; a people who finding no enemy to rouse them, ^ 

were enfeebled by a peace everlasting and uniform, but such as ' 1 

they failed not to nourish. A conduct which proved mom . I 

pleasing than secure; since treacherous is that repose which ^| 

you enjoy amongst neighbours that are very powerful ^ 

and very fond of rule and mastership. When recourse ! 

is once had to the sword, modesty and fair dealing will be *1 

vainly pleaded Iqr the weaker; names these whidi are always 
assumed by tlie stronger. Thus the Cheruscans, diey who | 

fbrmeily bore the character of gppd m$d vffigkt^ are now 
called cowards mtd fools j and tlie fortune of the Cattans who 
subdued them, pew immediately to be wisdom. In the luip 
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V of the Qieniscaa% the Fosianti also thrir neighbours, were 

involved; and in their calamities bore an equal share, though 
in their prosperity they had been weaker and less considered. 
\ In the same winding tract of Germany live the Cimbriansi 

1 1 1 dose to the ocean ; a community now very small, but great in 

' £une. Nay, of their ancient renown, many and extensive are 

the traces and monuments still remaining; even their entrench- 
ments upon either shore, so vast in compass that from thence 
you may even now measure the greatness and numerous bands of 
that people^ and assent to the account of an army so mighty. It 
was on the six hundred and fortieth year of Rome, when of the 
. arms of the Cimbrians the first mention was made^ during the 
Consulship of Csedlius Metellus and Papirius Carba If from 
that time we count to the second Consulship of the Emperor 
Trajan, the interval comprehends near two hundred and ten 

i years ; so long have we been conquering Germany. In a course 

of time, so vast between these two periods, many have been the 
blows and disasters suffered on each side. In truth neither 
from the Samnites, nor from the Carthaginians, nor fiom both 
Spains, nor from all the nations of Gaul, have we received more 
frequent checks and alarms; nor even from the Parthians: for, 
more vigorous and mvincible is the liberty of the Germans than 
the monarchy of the Arsaddes. Indeed, what has the power 
of the East to allege to our dishonour; but the frdl of 
Crassus, that power which was itself overthrown and abased by 
Ventidius^ with the loss of the great King Pacbrus bereft of 
his life? But by the Germans the Roman People have been 
bereft of %liz armies, all commanded by Consuls; b^ the 
Germans^ the commanders of these armies, Car^ and 
Cassinsi and Scanrus Aurelius^ and Servilius Caepio^ as also 
Marcos Manlinsi were all rooted or taken: \xf the Germans 
tven Ibo Bmperar Aogostos was bereft of Vams and three 
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legions. Nor without difficulty and lots of men were they 

defeated by Cains Marius in Italy, or by the deified Julius 

in Gauly or by Dmsusor Tiberius or Germanicus in their 

native territories. Soon after, the mighty menaces of Caligula _ 

against them ended in mockery and derision. Thenceforward 

they continued quiet, till taking advantage of our domestic 

division and civil wars, they stormed and seised the winter 

entrenchments of the legionsi and aimed at the dominion of 

Gaul; from whence they were once more expulsed, and in the 

times preceding the present, we gained a triumph over them 

rather than a victory. ! 

I must now proceed to speak of the Suevians, who are not, 
like the Cattans and Tencterians, comprehended in a single < 

people; but divided into several nations all bearing distinct i 

names, though in general they are entitled Suevians^ and 
occupy the larger share of Germany. This people are remaiic- 
able for a peculiar custom, that of twisting their hair and bind« v 

ing it up in a knot It is thus the Suevians are distinguished % 

from the other Germans, thus the free Suevians from their > 

slaves. In other nations, whether from alliance of blood with 1' 

the Suevians^ or, as is usual, from imitation, this practice is >! 

also found, yet rarely, and never exceeds the years of youth. • ' 

The Suevians, even when their hair is white through age^ con- j 

tinue to raise it backwards in a manner stem and staring; and 1 ; 

often tie it upon the top of their head only. That of their 
Princes, is more accurately disposed, and so fiur they study to 1 

appear agreeable and comely; but without any culpable intention. 
,For by it, they mean not to make love or to incite it : they 
thus dress when proceeding to war, and deck th«r heads so as i 

to add to their height and terror In the eyes of the enemy. . . , 

Qf all the Suevians, the Semnones recotmt. themselves to b^ 
the most ancient and most noble. The \^ief of their aati<}oitjr 
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is confiraied by religious mysteries. At a stated time of the 
year, all the several people descended from the same stock, 
assemble by their deputies in a wood; consecrated by the 
idolatries of their forefothers, and by superstitious awe in times 
of old. There by publicly sacrificing a man, they begin the 
horrible solemnity of their barbarous worship. To this grove 
another sort of reverence is also paid. No one enters it other- 
wise than bound with ligatures, thence professing his subordina- 
tion and meanness, and the power of the Deity there. If he 
fidl down, he is not permitted to rise or be raised, but grovels 
along upon the ground And of all their superstition, this is the 
drift and tendency; that from this place the nation drew their 
original, that here God, the supreme Governor of the world, 
resides, and that all things else whatsoever are subject to hhn 
and bound to obey hinu The potent condition of the Semnones 
has increased their influence and authority, as they inhabit an 
hundred towns ; and from the largeness of their community it 
oomesi that they hold themselves for the head of the Suevians. 
What on the contrary ennobles the Langobards is the small- 
ness of their number, for that they, who are surrounded with 
very many and very powerful nations, derive their security from 
no obsequiousness or plying; but from the dint of battle and 
adventurous deeds. There follow in order the Reudignians, 
and Avionesi and Anglesi and Varinians, and Eudoses, and 
Suardones and Nnithones ; all defended by rivers or forests. 
Nor in one of these nations does aught remarkable occur, only 
that they universally join in the worship ^Hirtkum; that is to 
say, the Mother Earth. Her they believe to interpose in the 
aflUrs of men^ and to visit countries. In an island of the ocean 
stands the wood Cmsimm: in it is a>«hariot dedicated to the 
Goddessi covered over with a curtain, and permitted to be 
lovcb^ by none but the Priest Whenewr the Goddess enters 
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tbis her holy vehicto^ he p ei cei ye i her; and with profoand 
▼enenition attends the motion of the chariot^ which is alwaya 
drawn hf yoked oowt. Then it iethat dayi of lejoidng alwayi 
ensoe, and in all placet whatsoever whidi she descends to 
honour with a visit and her company, feasts and recreation 
abonnd. They go not to war ; they tooch no arms ; fiut laid 
op is every hostile weapon ; peace and repose are then only 
known, then only beloved, till to the temple the same priest 
lecondocts the Goddess when well tired with the conversation 
of mortal beings. Anon the chariot is washed and porified in a 
secret lake, as also the cnrtains; nay, the Deity herself too^ if yon 
choose to believe it In this office it b slaves who minister, and 
they are forthwith doomed to be swallowed op in the same lake. 
Hence all men are possessed with mysterions terror; as well as 
with a holy ignorance what that most be, whidi none see bat 
snch as are immediately to perish. Moreover this quarter of 
the Snevians stretches to the middle of Germany. 

The community next adjoining, te that of the Hermondurians ; 
(that I may now follow the course of the Danube, as a little 
before I did that of the Rhine) a people this, foithfol to the 
Romans. So that to them alone of all the Germans, commerce 
is permitted; not barely upon the bank of the Rhbe, but more 
extensively, and even in that glorious colony in the provboe 
of Rhoetia. They travel everywhere at their own discretion 
and without a guard; and when to other nations, we show no 
more than our arms and encampments, to this people we 
throw open our houses and dwellings, as to men who have 
no longing to possess them. In the t er ri t ories of the Hermon- 
durians rises the Elbe, a river very fomous and formeriy well 
known to us; at present we only hear it named. 

Ck>se by the Hermondurians rende the Nariscans, and next 
to them the Maroomanians and Quadians. Amongst these 
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the Marconumiaas are most signal in force and renown; nay, 
their habitation itself they acqaired by their bravery, as from 
thenoe they ibnneriy expulsed the Boians. Nor do the 
Nariscans or Quadians degenerate in spirit Now this is as 
it were the frontier of Germany, as far as Germany is washed 
by the Danube. To the times within our memory the Mar- 
comanians and Quadians were governed by king% who were 
natives of their own, descended from the noble line of 
Maroboduos and Todros. At present they are even subject 
to sudi as are foreigners But the whole strength and sway 
of their kings is derived from the authority of the Romans. 
From our arms, they rarely receive any aid \ from our money 
very frequently. 

Nor less powerful are the several people beyond them; 
namely, the Marsignians, the Gothinian% the Osians and the 
Burians, who altogether enclose the Marcomanians and 
Quadians behind. Of those, the Marsignians and the Burians 
in speech and dress resemble the Suevians. From the Gallic 
language spoken by the Gothinians, and from that of Pannonia 

by the Osian% it is manifest that neither of these people are 

Germans; as it is also from their bearing to pay tribute. Upon 
tfiem as upon aliens their tribute is imposed, partly by the 
Sarmatians, partly by the Quadians. The Gothinians, to 
heighten their disgrace, are forced to labour in the iron mines. 
By an these several nations but little level country is possessed: 
they are seated amongst forests, and upon the ridges and 
declivities of mountains. For, Suevia is parted by a continual * 
ridge of mountahis; beyond which| live many distinct nations. 
Of these the Lygians are most mumerous and extensive^ and 
spread into several conmmnities. It.wiU su£Sce to mention the 
moil poissaat; even the Arians^ Helvicones, Manimiaos; 
. \ Vysiaas an4 Nabarraliaiis* Amongst the Naharvalians i| 
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shown a gnnrei sacred to deTOtioo extremely andent Over 
it a Priest presides apparelled like a woman ; bat according to 
the explication of the Romansi 'tis Cmsior and Pcttux who are 
here worshipped. This Divinity b named Aids. There are 
bdeed no images here^ no traces of an extraneous superstition: 
ytx their devotion is addressed to yoong men and to brothers. 
Now the Aryans besides their forces^ in which they surpass 
the several nations just recounted, are in their persons stem 
and truculent; and even humour and improve their natural 
grimness and ferocity by art and time. They wear blade 
shields, their bodies are painted black, they choose dark nights 
for engaging in battie ; and by the very awe and ghastiy hoe of 
their army, strike the enemy with dread, as none can bear this 
their aspect so surprising and as it were quite faifemaL For, in 
all batties the eyes are vanquished first 

Beyond the Lygians dwell the Gothones, under the rule of a 
King; and thence held in subjection somewhat stricter than the 
other German nations, ]ret not so strict as to extinguish all their 
liberty. Immediately adjoining are the Rugians and Lemo- 
▼ians upon the coast of the ocean, and of these several nations 
the characteristics are a round shield, a short sword and kingly 
government Next occur the communities of the Suiones, 
situated in the ocean itself; and besides their strength m men 
and arms, very powerful at sea. The form of their vessels 
varies thus far from ours, that they have prows at each end, so 
as to be always ready to row to shore without tummg ; nor are 
they moved by sails, nor on their sides have benches of oars 
placed, but the rowers ply here and there in all parts of the ship 
iJike, as in some rivers b done^ and diange their oars from 
place to place^ just as they shift their course hither or thither. 
To wealth also^ amongst them, great veneration is paid, and 
thence a singlo rul^ governs tiiem, without all restriction of 
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ii| power, and exacting tmlimited obedience. Neither here, as 

t| ^ amongst other nations of Germany, are arms nsed indifferently 

by all, hot shot op and warded onder the care of a particnUur 
keeper, who hi tmth too is always a sIsTe: since fiom all 
sadden invasions and attacks from their foes, the ocean protects 
them : besides that armed bands^ when they are not employed, 
(V grow easily debauched and tomaltooos. The tmth is, it suits 

( ' not the interest of an arbitrary Prince,* to trust the care and 

power of arms either with a nobleman or with a freeman, or 
bdeed with any nun above the condition of a slave. 

Beyond the Sdones is another sea, one very heavy and 
almost void of agitation ; and by it the whole globe is thought 
to be bounded and environed, for that the reflection of the sun, 
after his settin^^ continues till his rising, so bright as to darken 
the stars. To this, popular opinion has added, that the tumult 
also of his emerging from the sea is heard, that forms divine 
are then seen, as likewise the rays about his head Only thus 
far extend the limits of nature^ if what &me says be true. 
Upon the right of the Suevian Sea the iEstyan nations reside, 
who use the same customs and attire with the Suevians ; their 
_ language more resembles that of Britain. They worship the 

Mother of the Gods. ' As the characteristic of their national 
superMitkm, they wear the images of wild boars. This alone 
serves them for arms, this is the safeguard of all, and by this 
every worshipper of the Goddess b secured even amidst his foes. 
Rare amongst them is tlie use of weapons of iron, but frequent 
that of dubs. In produdng of gnun and the other fruits of the 
•aitii, th^r labour whh more assiduity and patience than is 
suitable to the usual lasness of Germans. Nay, they even 
seardi the deep^ and of all the rte are the only people who 
gather mmkir. They call it gladng^ and find it amongst the 
diaBows and upon the very shore. Bvt^ aeeordmg to the ordi- 
\ 
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n^ry incoriotity and ignonnoo of Barhariani, tliey have neither 
learnti nor do they inqnirei what is its nature, or fiom what 
cause it is produced In truth it laykmg n^ectcd amongst 
the other gross discharges of the sea; till from our luxury, it 
gained a name and value. To themselves it is of no use : they 
gather it rongb| they expose it m pieces coarse and unpplished, 
and lor it receive a price with wonder. You would however 
conceive it to be a liquor issuing from trees, for that in the 
transparent substance are often seen birds and other ammals, 
such as at first studc in the soft gum» and by it, as it hardened, 
became quite enclosed. I am apt to believe that, as in the 
recesses of the East are found woods and groves dropping 
frankincense and balms, so in the isles and continent of the 
West such gums are extracted by the force and proximity of 
the sun ; at first liquid and flowing into the next sea, then 
thrown by winds and waves upon the opposite shore. If you 
try the nature of amber by the application of fire^ it kindles like 
a torch; and foods a thick and unctuous flame very high scented, 
and presently becomes glutinous like pitch or ronn. 

Upon the Suione% border the people Sitones; and, agreeing 
with them in all other thmgs, differ from them in one^ that here 
the sovereignty is exercised by a woman. So notoriously do 
they degenerate not only from a state of liberty, but even below 
a state of bondage. Here end the territories of the Suevinns. 

Whether amongst the Sarmatians or the Germans I ought to 
account the Peucinians, the Venedians, and the Fennians, is 
what I cannot determine; though the Peudnians, whom some 
call Basstamians, speak the same language with the Germans, 
use the same attire^ buikl like them, and live like them, in that 
dirtiness and sfoth so commoo to all Somewhat they are 
conupted into the foshioo of the Sarmatians by the bter» 
marriages of the principal sect with that nation : from whence 
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the Venedians have derived very many of their customs and a 
great resemblance. For they are continually traversing and 
infesting with robberies all the forests and mountains lying 
between the Peucinians and Fennians. Yet they are rather 
reckoned amongst the Germans^ for that they have fixed 
houses^ and carry shields, and prefer travelling on foot, and 
excel m swiftness. Usages these, all widely differing from those 
of the Sarmatians, who live on horseback and dwell in waggons. 
In wonderful savageness live the nation of the Fennians, and In 
beastly poverty, destitute of arms, of horses, and of homes; 
their food, the common herbs ; their apparel, skins ; their bed, 
the earth ; their only hope b their arrows^ which for want of 
iron they pmnt with bones. Their common support they have 
from the chase, women as well as men ; for with these the 
former wander up and down, and crave a portion of the prey. . 
Nor other shelter have they even for their babes, against the 
violence of tempests and imvening beasts^ than to cover them 
with the branches of trees twisted together : this a ieceptioil*for 
the old men, and hither resort the young. Such a condition 
they judge more happy than the painful occupation of culti« 
vating the ground, than the labour of rearing houses, than the 
agitations of hope and fear attending the defence of their own 
property or the seizing that of others. Secure against the 
designs of men, secure against the malignity of the Gods, they 
have accomplished a thing of infinite difficulty; tl^at to them 
nothing remains even to be wished. 

What further accounu we have are fitbulous: as that the 
HeUosians and Onones have the countenances and aspect of 
men, with the bodies and limbe of savage beasts. Thi% as a 
thing about which I have no ovtain fofermatkHi, t shall leave 
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Amongst the Ancients, it was common to transmit to posterity , , 

the characters and exploits of memorable men : nor in truth in ! : 

our own times has the Age, however bdifierent about what { 

concerns itself failed to observe the like nsage^ whenever any 
spirit eminent for great and signal virtue has vanquished and ]., 

triumphed over the blindness of such as cannot distinguish 
right from wrong, as well as over the spite of malignantsj for, 
spite and blindness are evils common to great States and to small > 

But, as in those eariy times there was found greater propensity (I . 

to feats of renown, and more scope to perform them ; so who- i \ 

ever excelled in a happy genius was naturally led to display the 
merits and memory of the virtuous dead, without all view to 
court favour, or to gain advantages, but only by the mothres 
and recompense flowing from a benevolept and conscientious 
mind Indeed there were several who, in recounting their own 
lives, concluded, that they thence showed rather a confidence 
fai their own faitegrity and demeanour than any mark of 
arrogance. Neither was the account which Kntilius and 
Scaurus gave of themselves, thence the less credited or the 
more censured. So true it is, that the several virtues are best 
understood and most prised, during the same times in whidi 
they are most easily produced. But to myself, who am gobg 
. to relate the life oC a penoo deceased, I find pardon aecessaiy; 
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which I should not have asked, were I not about to revive and 
traverse times so sanguinary, and baneful to all virtue. 

We find it recorded, that for celebrating the praises of Psetus 
^ Thrasea, Arulenus Rusticus suffered a deadly doom; as did 
. Herennius Senedo^ for those of Helvidius Priscus. Nor upon 
the persons of the authors only was this cruelty inflicted, but 
also upon the books themselves; since to the Triumvirate of 
Justice orders were sent, that in the Forum'and place of popular 
elections, the works of men so illustrious for parts and genius 
should be burned. Yes, in this very fire they imagined, that 
they should abolish the voice and utterance of the Roman 
People, with the liberty of the Senate^ and all the ideas and 
remembrances of humankind. For, they had besides expelled 
all the professors of philosophy,' and driven every* laudable 
science into esrile, that nought which was worthy and honest 
might anywhere be seen. Mighty surely was the testimony 
which we gave of our patience; and as our foreftithers had 
beheld the ultimate consummation of liberty, so did we of 
bondage^ since through diead of informers and inquisitions of 
States we were bereft of the common intercourse of speech and 
attention. Nay, with our utterance we had likewise lost our 
memory; bad it been lequally in our power to forget, as to be 
silent 

Now indeed at length our spirit returns. Yet, though from 
the first dawn of this very happy age begun by the reign of 
Nerya, he blended together two things once found irreconcil- 
able^ public liberty and sovereign power; and though Trajan his 
adopted soooessor be daily augmenting the felicity of the State ; 
insomndi that for the general security not only hopes and vows 

*W1mb Vespasian's worthless son ^detied Rone of what most 
Aaai*d hfani* Domitian ftinWhtil Epietetes, aad die oCber pUlo- * 
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are oonceiTtd, but even firm tssnrance foUowB these vowt, and 
their lull accomplishment Is seen; such however is the fswXtf 
of man and iu effects, that much more slow is the progress of 
the remedies than of the evils; and as human bodies attain^'* 
their growth by tedious degreesi and are subject to be destroyed 
in an instant, so It is much easier to suppress than to revive the 
eAbrU of genius and study. For, upon the mind there steals a 
pleasure even in sloth and remissness, and (hat very inactivity 
which was at first hated, is at last loved. Will it not be found 
that during a course of fifteen yean (a mighty space in the age 
of mortal man) numbers perished through fortuitous disasters, 
and all men noted for promptness and spirit were cut off by the 
cruelty of the Emperor? Few we are, who have escaped; and 
if I may so speak, we have survived not only others but even 
ouTMlves, when firom the middle of our life so many years were 
rent; whence fiom being young we are arrived at old age, firom 
being old we are nigh come to the utmost verge of mortality, 
all hi a long course of awful silence. I shall however find no 
cause of regret from having fimmed an historical deduction of 
our fomier bondage, as also a testimony of the puUic blessings 
which at present we enjoy; though, in doing h, my style be 
negligent and unpolished. To the honour of Agricola my wife^s 
father, this! jpresent book Is b the meantime dedicated ; and, as 
'tis a declaration of filial duty and aflfectlon, will thenoe be 
commended, at least excused. 

A.IX 4a Cnseus Julius AgricoU was bom in the ancient and 
illnstrions Colony of Forojulium,^ and both his grandfathers 
were Procurators to the Emperors ; a dignity peculiar to the 
Equestrian Order. His &ther Julius Gnednus was a Senator, 
and noted far eloquence and philoeophy. By these Us virtoes^ 
«Fk^ 
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be earaed the wrath of Caligula. Fori he was by him ordered 
to accuse Marcus SilanuSi and put to death for refusing; His 
mother was Julia Prodlla, a buly of singular cbastity. Under 
her eye and tender care he was reared, and spent his childbood 
and youth in the continual pursuit and cultivation of worthy 
accomplishments. What guarded him from the allurements of 
the vicious (besides his own virtuous disposition and natural 
hmocence) was, that for the seat and nursery of his studies, 
whilst yet very littlci he had the city of Marseilles] a place well 
tempered and framed, as in It all the politeness of the Greeks 
and all the provincial parsimony are blended together. I 
remember be was wont to declare, that b his eariy youth he 
studied Philosophy and the Law with more avidity than was 
allowable to a Roman and a Senator; till the discretion of his 
mother diecked his spirit, engaged with passion and ardour 
in the pursuit In truth, his superior and elevated genius 
thirsted, with more vehemence than caution, after the loveli- 
ness and lustre of a name and renown so mighty and sublime. 
Reason and age afterwards qualified his heat } and, what is 
a task extremely hard, he satisfied himself with a limited 
measure of philosophy.^ 

AJX 59-68. The first rudiments of war he learnt b Britain, 
under that prudent and rigilant commander Suetonius Paulmus ; 
by whom he was diosen and distinguished, as his domestic 
oompanion. Neither did Agricola behave licentiously, after the 
manner of young men, who turn warfiue into riot; nor assumed 
the title and office of a Tribune without the sufficiency, m 
order to use it slothfoUy b feats of pleasure and absence from 
duty, but to know the Provboe^^ be known to the army, 
to learn of such as had experience^ to follow such as were 
worthy and bsavc^ to seek for no exploits for ostentation, 
to fefiue none through fear, and b all his pursuits was equally 
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lealotis and active. Indeed at no time had Britain been onder 

greater combiistionsi nor oar affairs there mora precarioiiai 

Onr Teterans were slaogfatered, our colonies boned down, 

our armies surprised and taken. At that juncture the strnggle 

was for life ; afterwards, ibr victory. Now though all these affairs 

were transacted by the connsels and conduct of another than 

Agricolai and though the stress of the whole, with the glory 

of recovering the Province, accrued to the General ; they all 

however proved to the young man matters of skill, of experience 

and stimulation; and there seised his soul a passion Ibr military j 

glory, a spirit disgustful to the times, when of men signally 

eminent a malignant opbion was entertained, and when as \ 

much peril arose from a great diaracter as from a bad. 

A.IX 63-68. Departing from hence to Rome for the eserdse 
of poUic dignities, he there married Domitia Deddiana, a 
lady splendid in her descent ; and to him, who was aspiring 
to higher honours, this marriage proved a great omamoit and f 

support Inmarvellous unanimity theyalso lived, in a course of ;^ 

mutual tenderness and mutual preference; a temper com- v 

mendable m both, only that the praise of a good wife rises b | ; 

proportion to the contumely of a bad. His lot as Quaestor fell \ 

upon Asia, where he had Salvius Titianus for Proconsul But l' 

neither the Province nor the Proconsul corrupted his proUty, 
though the country was very rich, nay, prepared as a prey for 
men corruptly disposed ; and Titianus, a man bent upon all 
acts of rapine, was ready, upon the smallest encouragement, to 
have purchased a mutual connivance in iniquity. In Asia 
he was enriched by the birth of a daughter, tending at once 
to his consolation and the support of his ftmily ; for the son 
bom to him before, he very soon lost The interval between 
his bearing the office of Qusestor and tiiat of Tribune of the 
People^ and even the year of his Triboneship^ he passed in 
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lepoM and bacthrity; as well aware of the tirfrit of the times 
under Nero^ when sloth and heaidness served for wisdooL 
With the like indolence he held the Praetorshipi and in the 
same qoiet and silence. For npon him the jurisdiction of that 
dignity ieU not The poblic pastimes and the empty gideties of 
the office^ he exhibited according to the rales of good sense and 
to the measure of his wealth, in a manner though remote from 
pfodlgality, yet deserving popnUur applause. As he was next 
appomted by Galba to mate research into the gifts and obla- 
tions appertaining to the temples, he proceeded with such 
diligence and an examination so strict, that the State snfiered 
from no sacrilege save that of Nera 

A.IX 69 and 701 In the year following he suffered a grievous 
blow b his spirit and family. For, Otho^s fleet, which con* 
tbued roving upon the coast and pursuing rapbe, whilst they 
were ravagmg Intemelium^ (a part of Liguria) slew the mother 
of Agrioola upon her estate there, and plundered the estate 
itself with a great part of her treasure^ which had indeed proved 
the cause of the murder. As he therefore went from Rome to 
solemnise her funeral, he had tidbgs upon the road that 
Vespasian was pursuing the sovereignty, and instantly espoused 
his party. In the beginning of this reign all the exercise of 
power and the government of the dty, were entirely b the 
hands of Mudanus; for, Domitian was yet extremely young, 
and, of the Imperial fortune of his father, assumed nothbg 
further than a latitude for debauchery. Mudanus, who had 
despatdied Agricola to levy forces, and found him to have acted 
b that trust with uprightness and magnanimity, preferred him 
to the command of the twentiethvlegion ; as soon as he was 
bfbnned, that he who commanded it before was engaged b 
•edidoos pfacttoes. Indeed tiiat legioo had with great slow- 
* Vbitfaat^is. * 
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ness and relacUnce been bcought to swear allegiaaoir to 
Vespasian, nay, was grown over mighty and even formidable to 
the c o m m andersjn«diief; so that their own commander was 
foond Toid of authority to control them; though it is oncertain 
whether from the temper of the man or from that of the 
soldiers. Thos Agricola was chosen, at once to socceed hinii 
and to punish delinqaenqr in them; and exercising moderation 
altogether rare, would rather have it thought, that he had found 
them unblamable than made them sa 

A.IX 73. Over Britain at that juncture Vettius Bolanns bote 
rule, but with more compUcency than suited a province so 
fierce and untamed. Hence Agricola restrained his own heat, 
and held within bounds the ardour of his spirit, as he was wdl 
skilled how to show his obedience, and had thoroughly learned 
to blend what was honourable with what was profitable: soon 
after this, Britain received for its Governor Petilius Cerialis, one 
of Consular quality. The virtue and abilities of Agricola had 
now ample space for producing suitable effects. But to him at 
first Cerialis communicated only the dangers and fiitigues: 
with him anon he likewise shared the glory; frequently, for 
trial of his prowess, committed to his conduct a part of the 
army; sometimes, according to the measure of his success, set 
him at the head of forces still larger. Nor did Agricola ever 
vaunt his exploiu to blason his own fame. To his general, as 
to the Author of all, he, as his instrument and inferior, still 
ascribed his good fortune. Thus from his bravery b the 
execution of his orders, from his modesty m recounting his 
deeds of bravery, he escaped envy, yet failed not to gab glory. 

A.D. 75-78. Upon his return from commanding a legion, 
the deified Vespasian raised him to the rank of a patrician, and 
afterwards invested him with the government of the Province of 
Aquitdnei a government of the foremost dignity, and given as 
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prcrvtous to the Contolship^ to which that Prince had destined 
>Z him. There are many who believe^ that to military men 

. snbtilty of spirit is wanting ; for that in camps the direction 

I of process and anthorityi is rather rongh and void of formality ; 

and that where hands and force are chiefly ased, there the 
address and refinements asual to Courts are not exercised. 
Yet Agricolsi assisted by his nhtural prudence, though he was 
then engaged only with men of peace and the robe, acquitted 
himself with great fodlity and great uprightness ~ He carefully 
distinguished the seasons of business and the seasons of recess. 
Whenever he sat in Council or upon the Tribunals of justice, 
he was graYe^ attentive^ awful, generally addicted to com* 
passion. The moment he had fulfilled the duties of his office, 
he personated no longer the man of power : he had then cast 
off all sternness, all airs of State, and all rigour. Nay, what is 
Tery rarely to be seen, his complaisance neither weakened his 
authdrity» nor did his scTerity make him less amiable. It were 
an bjury to the virtues of so great a man, to particularise his 
just dealings, his temperance^ and the cleanness of his hands.^ 
In truth glory itself was what he pursued, not by any ostenta* 
tion of bravery, nor by any strain of artifice or address ; though of 
that pursuit even the best men are often fond Thus he was 
fiur from mabutntng any competition with his equals in station, 
fiur from any contest with the Procurators of the Prince : since^ 
to conquer b this contention he judged to be no glory ; and to 
he crushed by them were disgrace. His administration here 
lasted hardly three years, ere he was recalled to the present 
possession of the Consulships With this employment there 
aocmed the public opinion, that for ^is province Britab would 
be assigned him, from no words which had dropped from him' 
k^ bvt because he was deemed equal to the oflfee. Onih 
Iff] 
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\\ 
tnon fiune does not always err; sometiiiies it even directs the j 1 

public choice. To myself yet rery young, whilst be was \\ 

Consul, he contracted his daaghtery a young lady even then { | 

of excellent hopes, and, at the end of his Consolshipi presented 
her b marriage. He was then forthwith promoted to the 
government of Britain, as also bvested with the honour of 
the Pontificate. 

The account which I shall here present of the sitoatioQ and 
people of Britain, a subject about which many authors have 
written, comes not from any design of setting up my own 
exactness and genius against theirs, but only because the 
country was then first thoroughly subdued. So that such 
matters as former writers have^ without knowbg them, embel- 
lished with eloquence^ will by me be recounted according to the 
truth of evidence and discoveries. Of all the islands which 
have reached the knowledge of the Romans, Britab is the 
largest It extends towards Germany to the east, towards 
Spab to the west To the south it looks towards GauL Its 
northern shore, beyond which there is no land, is beaten by a 
sea vast and boundless.^ Britab is by Uvy and Fabius 
Rusdcus, the former the most doquent of the ancient his- 
torians^ the latter of the modems, compared b shape to an 
oblong shield, or a broad knife with two edges. And such b 
effect is its figure on this side Caledonia, whence common 
opbion has thus also fashioned the whole. But a tract of 
territory huge and unmeasurable stretches forward to the 
uttermost shore, and straitening by degrees, terminates like 
a wedge. Round the cout of this sea, which beyond it has no 
land, the Roman fieet now first sailed, and thence proved 
Britab to be an island, as also discovered and subdued the 
Isles of Orkney tin then unknown. Thule was likewise descried, 
^ •< BdluosoB, qd lemotls Obstrspit Oosaaos Britannls." 
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bitberto bid by winter onder eternal snow. Tbis tea tbey leport 
to be slow and stagnate^ difiScnlt to tbe rowerii and faideed 
bardly to be raited by tbe force of wbdi. Tbii I conjecture to 
be because land and moontaiasi wblcb are tbe cause and 
materials of tempests^ Tery rarely occur b proportion to tbe 
migbty mass of water, a mass so deep and onintermpted as not 
to be easily agitated. An bqairy into tbe nature of tbe ocean 
and of tbe tide, is not tbe puipose of tbis work, and about it 
many bave written. One tbtog I would add, tbat nowbere is 
tbe power of tbe sea more extensive tban bere^ Ibrdng back tbe 
waters of many rirers, or carrying tbem away witb its own; 
nor is its flux and ebbings confined to tbe banks and sbore ; 
but it works and winds itself hx into tbe country, nay forms 
bays in rocks and mounuins, as if tbe same were its native 



For tbe rest ; wbo were tbe first inbabitants of Briuin, 
wbetber natiTOS of its own, or foreigners, can be little known 
amongst a people tbus barbarous. In tbeir looks and persons 
tbey vary | from wbence aiguments and inferences are formed 
For, tbe red bair of tbe Caledonians and tbeir Urge limbs, 
testify tbeir descent to^be from Germany. The swartby com- 
plexion of tbe Stlures, and tbeir bair, wbicb is generally curled, 
witb tbeir situation opposite to tbe coast of Spain, fumisb 
ground to believe, tbat tbe ancient Iberians bad arrived from 
tbence bere^ and taken possession of tbe territory. Tbey wbo 
live next to Gaol are also like the Gauls i wbetber it be tbat 
tbe spirit of tbe original stock from which they sprang, still 
remains, or whether in countries near adjoining^ tbe genius of 
the dimato oonfors the same fornix and dispositkn upon tbe 
bodies of men. To one who considers the whoK it seeoas 
crodibleb that the Gauls at first ooo^M this their 
:coast Tbat tfieir sacred ritea aio the 1 
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may learn from their being posiested with the same tnpenti- 
tion of every sort Their speech does not moch vary. In 
daring and dangers they are prompted by the like boldnessi 
and with the like affright avoid them whoi they approach. 
In the Britons however superior ferocity and defiance is fband» 
as in a people not yet softened by a long peace. For we leam 
firom histoiyy that the Gauls too flourished in warlike piowess 
and renown : amongst them afterwardsi together with peace 
and idleness, there entered efieminacy; and thus with the loss 
of their. liberty they lost their spirit and magnanimity. The 
same happened to those of the Britons who were conquered 
long ago. The rest still continue snch as the Gaols once were. 
Their principal force consists in their foot Some nations 
amongst them make also war b chariots. The more honour- 
able person always drives: mider his leading his followeis 
fight They were formerly snbject to Kmgs. They are now 
swayed by several chiefih and rent into fiicdons and parties^ 
according to the hnmoor and passions of those their leaderSi 
Nor against nations thus powerful does aught so mudi avail US| 
as that they consult not in a body for the security of the whole. 
It is rare that two or three communities assemble and unite to 
repulse any public danger threatening to all So that whilst 
only a single community fought at a timCi they were every one 
vanquished The sky from frequent clouds and ndn is dull 
and haiy. Excessive cold they feel not Their days m length 
surpass ours. Their nights are very dear, and at the extremity 
of the country, very short ; so that between the setting and 
return of the day, you perceive but small interval They 
affirm, that were it not for the intervention of doods, the rays 
of the sun would be seen in the night, and that he doth not rise 
and foil, but only pass by: for that the extremities of the earth, 
which are level, yielding but a low shadow, prevent darkness 
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from rising high and tpftadiog} and thence night is hx short 
of reachbg the stars and the sky. The soil is soch, tiiat except 
the olive and the TbOi and other vegeublesi which are wont to 
be raised in hotter dimes, it readily bears all fruiu and grain, 
and is very fertile. It qoicfcly prodoces, but its prodoctions 
ripen slowly ; and of both these effects there is the same canse^ 
the extreme humidity of the earth and of the sky. Britab 
yields gold and silver, with other metals, all which prove the 
prise and reward of the Conquerors. The sea- also breeds 
pearls, but of a dark and Uvid hne^ a defect by some ascribed 
to the miskilfulness of soch as gather them. For, in the Red 
Sea they are palled from the rocks alive and vigorous. In 
Britain they are gathered at random, soch as the sea casts them 
upon the shore. For myself ; I am much apter to believe^ that 
nature has frOed to give the pearls perfection, than that we fefl 
inavarioe.^ 

The Britons themselves are a people who cheerfully comply 
with the levies of men, and with the imposition of taxes, and 
with an the duties enjoined by Government} provided they 
receive no illegal treatment and bsults from thdr governors : 
those they bear with impatienoft Nor have the Romans any 
further subdued them than only to obey just law% but never to 
submit to be slaves. Even the deified Julius Caesar, the first of 
an the Romans who entered Britain with an army, though by 
gabing a battle he frightened the native^ and became master 
of the coast;* yet may be thought to have rather presented 
posterity with a view of the country, than to have co n v eye d 
down the possession. Anon the dvil wars ensued, and agabst 
the Commonwealth were turned the arms of her own diiefe 
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and leaden. Thm Britain was long feigot, and oontinned to 

be to even during peaces This was what Aogostus called 

RiMm 0fSMii but what Tiberius styled the Ordimmc$ 0/ 

Augustus. That Caligula meditated an invasion of Britab b 

person, is well known : but be possessed a spiriti as precipitate 

and wild, so presently surfeited with any design whatever; 

besides that all his mighty efforts against Germany were qnite 

baffled. The deified Qandios accomplished the undertaking; 

having thither transported the legionsi with a number of 

auxiliary forces and associated Vespasian into the direction of 

the design : an incident which proved the introduction to his 

approachbg fortune. There^ nations were subdued, Kings 

taken captive, and Vespasian placed to advantage b the eye 11 ! 

of the Fates. , !;|| 1 

The first Governor of Consular quality, was Aulus Plautiu% 
then Ostorius Scapula, both signal b war : and by degrees the 
nearest part of Britab was reduced bto the condition of a 
Provboe. To secure it, a colony of veterans was likewise 
settled. To the British King Cogidunus certab communities 
were given, a Prince who even till our times contbued b 
perfect fidelity to us. For, with the Roman People it is a 
custom long sbce received, and practised of okl, that for 
establishing the bondage of nations, they are to employ even 
Kbgs as their instruments. Afterwards followed Didius Gallus, 
and just preserved what acqmsitions his predecessors had 
made; only that forther b the bland he raised some ferts^ 
and very few they were^ purely for the name and opbion of 
having enlarged his government Next to Didius came 
Veraniu% and died b less than a year. Then immediately 
succeeded Suetonius Paulbu% who during two years com* 
manded with success, subdued fresh nations and established 
garrisons* Trusting to these he went to assail the Isle of 
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Anglesexi as a place which tapplied the revoltert with tnccoart, 
and thus left the country hehind him exposed to the enemy. 

For, the Britoni^ when throagh the ahsence of the Governor 
they were eased of their fear, began to commme together 
coooeraing the miseries of bondage, to recoont their several 
grievancesi and so to construe and heighten their injuries 
as eQectually to inflame their resentments. . /'Their patiencci' 
they said, ** availed them nothing, further than to invite the 
imposition of heavier burdens upon a people who thus tamdy 
bofo any. In times past they had only a sbgle King: they 
were now surrendered to twa One of these the Governor- 
General, tyrannised over their bodies and lives; the Imperial 
Procurator, who was the other, over their substance and 
fortunes. Equally pernicious to their subjects was any variance 
between these their rulers, as their good intelligence and 
unanimity. Against them the one employed his own predatory 
bands, as did the other his Centurions and their men; and 
Iwth exercised violence alike, both treated them with equal 
insults and contumely. To such height was oppression grown, 
_ that nothing whatever was exempt from their avarice^ nothing 
whatever from thdr lust - He who in the day of battle .spoiled 
others, was always stronger than they. But here it was chiefly 
by the cowardly and effeminate that their houses were seised, 
their children forced away, and their men obliged to enlist ; as if 
thdr country were the only thing for which the Britons knew 
not how to die. In truth, what a small force would all the 
soldiers arrived b the island Uppear; would the Britons but 
comp u te their own numbers ? It was from this consideration 
that Germany had thrown off the same yoke, though a country 
defended only by a river, and not like this, by the ocean. To 
anfanato themselves to take arms, they had their country, their 
\ wlvc% tMr parentsi whilsl these their oppte ss o n 
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prompted bf nothing but their aY&rice and teatotlity: nor 
wonld they fiul to withdraw from the island, as eren the 
deified Julios had withdrawn, would the natives but imitate 
the bravery of their forefathorSi and not be dismayed with the 
bsne of an eacoonter or twa Amongst peoi^e h*ke themselves 
tedoced to misery, superior ardour was ever found, as also 
greater firmness and perseverance. Towards the Britons, at 
this juncture even the Gods manifested compassion, since they 
thus kept the Roman General at such a distance^ thus held the 
Roman army confined in another island Nay, already they 
themselves had gained a point the most difficult to be gained, 
that they could now deliberate about measures common to all: 
for, doubtless more perilous it were to be discovered forming 
such counsels, than openly to put them in execution.* 

When with these and the like reasons they had instigated 
one another, they unanimously took arms under the leading of . 
Boudicea,* a woman of royal descent ; for, b conferring sove* 
reignty, they make no distinction of sexes. They then forthwith 
assailed on every side the soldiers dispersed here and there in 
forts, and havbg stormed and sacked the several garrisons^ 
foil upon the colony itself, as the seat and centre of public 
servitude : nor was any kind of cruelty omitted, with whi^ rage 
and victory, could possibly inspire the hearts of Barbarians. In 
truth, had not Panlinus, upon learning the revolt of the 
Province^ come with notable speed to its reliei^ Britain had 
been lost Yet by the success <^ a single battle, he reduced the 
country to its old subjection, though sevend continued in arms, 
such namely as were oonsdous of inciting the rdMlKoo, and 
under personal dread firom the spirit of the Governor. He, 
though otherwise a signal commander, yet treated such as had 
turrendered themselves in a manner very imperious \ and, as 
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one who likewise avenged bit own particular ii^ary, thence 
exerted the greater rigour. Insomuch that in his room 
Petronins Turpilianus was sent, as one whose behaviour would 
prove more relenting, one who being unacquainted with the 
delinquencies of the enemies, would be more gentle in accepting 
their remorse and submission. Turpilianus, when he had quite 
appeased the late commotions, ventured upon nothbg further, 
and then delivered the Province to TrebeUius Maximus. He, 
still more unwarlike and inactive than his predecessor, and 
nowise trained b camps and armies, maintained the tranquillity 
of the Province hf a method of softness and complaisance. 
The Barbarians had now likewise learned to forgive such vices 
as humoured them in pleasure and ease. Moreover, the dvil 
wars which then intervened, furnished a proper excuse for the 
lasjr behaviour of the Governor. But he found himself greatly 
embarrassed with fiiction and discord ; for that the soldiers^ 
who had ever been inured to expeditions and feats in the 
fidd, were through idleness grown turbulent and licentious. 
Trebellhi% by flight and lurking, escaped the present fury of 
the army : he afterwards resumed the command, but with an 
authority altogether prect^ous, without all spirit and destitute 
of all dignity I as if between him and them artides had been 
settled, that the soldiers should retain their licentious 
behavkmr, and the General he permitted to enjoy his life. 
During this mutiny no blood was spilled. Neither did Vettius 
Bdanus, as the dvil war yet subsisted, exert any disdplme in 
Britain. Towards the enemy then still remained the same 
aloth and negligence^ with the same insolent spirit hi the camp: 
this difference only then was, that Bdanus was a man perfectly 
innocent} and being subject to no hate, as he was fifoe from all 
crimes^ he had instead of anthority over them, only gained 
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Biiti when Vespasian had, with the possession of the world, \ 

also recovered Britaini in it were seen great conunanderti noble * 
armieSi and the hopes of the enemy quite abated. Petnins i. 

Cerialis, parttculaiiy, at his first entrance, stmdc them at once ^ 

with general terror, by attacking the commmiity of the ! 

Brigantes, reckoned the most populous of the whole Province. 
There followed many encounters, such as sometimes proved 
very bloody. So that he held most part of their country as his 
conquest, or continued to ravage it by war. In truth, though 
the exploiu of Cerialis would have eclipsed the vigilance and 
fiune of any other successor, yet Julius Frontinus sustained in 
his turn the mighty task ; and, as he was a man as great and 
able as he found scope and safety to be^ he by the sword utterly 
subdued the powerful and warlike nation of the Silures; 
though besides the bravery of the enemy, he was likewise 
obliged to struggle with the difficulties of places and situation. 

A.D. 78. Such was the condition in which Agricola foimd 
Briuin, such to have been the viduitudes of the war there, 
upon his arrival about the middle of summer, a time when the 
Roman soldiers, supposing the service of the season to be coo* 
eluded, were securely bent upon inaction and repose, as were 
the enemy upon any opportunity to annoy the Romans. The 
Community of the Ordovicans had not long before his oombg 
slaughtered, almost entirely, a band of horse sUtioned upon 
their confines ; and by an essay so notable the Province in | i 



i. 



general became roused ; while such as were btent upon pre- 
sent war, commended the action as an example and a call to 
the whole, and others were for delaying till they had discovered 
the spirit of the new Lieutenant-General Now though the 
iummer was over, though the troops were aeveied and lay 
dispersed over the Province^ though the soldierB had assured 
themsdvei of rest for the residue of the year (a heavy obstacle 
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and very discouraging to one who b commencing war), nay» 
though many judged it better only to guard the places which 
^ ^ were threatened and precarious ; yet Agricola determined to 

. I i .' meet the danger. Hence drawing together the choice bands 

' ' ' of the legionsi with a small body of auxiliaries, he led them 

against the Ordovicans ; and as these dared not descend into 
equal ground, he, who by sharing equal danger, would inspire 
bis men with equal courage, marching in person before his 
army, conducted them to the encounter upon the ascent 
Almost the whole nation was here cut off; but as he was well 
aware, that it behoved him to urge and maintain this his fame, 
and that with the issue of his first attempts all the rest would 
j I , correspond, he conceived a design to reduce the Isle of Angle- 

^ 1 K ley, a conquest from which Paulinus was recalled by the 

( general revolt of Britain, as above I have recounted. But, as 

i^ I . this counsel was suddenly concerted, and therefore ships were 

j ij found wanting, such was the firmness and capacity of the 

I I General, that without ships he transported his men. From the 

I auxiliaries he detached all their chosen men, such as knew the 

ford% and according to the usage of their countiy were dex- 
terous in swimming, sa as, in the water, at once to manage 
themselves, and their horses and arms. These, unencumbered 
with any of their baggage, he caused to make a descent and 
onset so sudden, that the enemy were quite struck with con- 
sternation, as men who apprdiended nothing but a fleet and 
transports^ and a formal mvasion by sea, and now believed no 
enterprise difficult and insurmountable to such as came thus 
determfaied to war. Thus they sued for peace and even 8ttr> 
iCDdered the island ; and thenoe Agricola was already considered 
as a very great and even r en o wned co mm a n d er : for that, at his 
\ first entrance into the Province^ a time which other g overn or s 

^ ava wont to waste in show and parade^ or in comting compliment 
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and addretsesi he preferred ^ts of labour and of peril Nor 
did he api^y this hit good fortune and success to any purpose 
of vainglory : so that upon the bridling of such as were van- 
quished before, he would not bestow the title of an expedition 
or of victory ; nor In truth would he so much as with the bare 
honour of the laurel distinguish these his exploits. But even 
by disguising his fame^ he enlarged it ; as men considered how 
vast must be his future views, when he thus smothered in 
silence deeds so noble. 

For the rest ; as he was acquainted with the temper of the 
peoi^e in his Province ; as he had also learned from the con- 
duct and experience of others, that little is gained by arms 
where grievances and oppressions follow, he determined to vA 
off all the causes of war. Beginning therefore with himself and 
those appertaining to him, he checked and regulated his own 
household ; a task which to jnany proves not less difficult than 
that of governing a province. By none of his domestics, bond 
or freed, was aught that concerned the public transacted. In 
raising the soldiers to a superior class, he was swayed by no 
personal interest or partiality, nor by the recommendation and 
suit of the Centurions, but by his own opinion and persuasion, 
that the best soldiers were ever the most iaithfuL All that 
passed bc( iprould know ; though all that was amiss he would not 
punbh. Upon small ofiences he bestowed pardon ; for such as 
were great he exercised proportionable severity. Nor did he 
always exact the punishment auigned, but frequently was satis* 
fied with compunction and remorse. In conferring offices and 
emplpymenU he rather chose men who would not transgresii 
thai/ such as he must afterwards condemn for transgressing. 
Though the imposition of tribute and of grain had been aug^ 
mented, yet he softened it by causing a just and equal distribn- 
tkm of all public burdens ) since be abolished whatever 
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exactions had been devised for the lucre of particolarsi and 
were therefore borne with more regret than the tribute itsel£ 
For, the Inhabitants were forced to bear the mockery of attend- 
bg at their own bams, locked up by the publicans, and of - 
purchasing their own com of the monopolists, nay, of selling it 
afterwards back again at a poor price. They were moreover 
\ Ji ^ enjoined to take long journeys, and carry grain across the 

several countries to places extremely distant ; insomuch that 
the several communities. Instead of supplying the. winter- 
({uarten which lay adjoining, must fumbh such, as were* 
lemote and difficultly travelled, to the end, that what was easy 
to be had by all, might produce gain to a few. 

iLDi 791 By suppressing these grievances immediately in his 
fint year, he gained a high character to a state of peace ; a 
state which, either through the neglect or connivance of his 
predecessors, was till then dreaded no less than that of war. 
But, upon the coming of summer, he assembled his army ; 
then proceeded to commend such of the men who In marching 
observed their duty and rank, and to check such as were loose 
^ and straggling. He himself always chose the ground for 
encamjNng: the salt marshes, friths, and woods he himself 
always fint examined, and to the enemies all the while 
allowed not a momentf s quiet or recess, but was ever distress- 
ing them with sudden incunlons and ravages. Then, having 
sufficiently aUmned and terrified them, his next course was to 
spare them, thus to tempt them with the sweetness and allure- 
meats of peace. By this conduct, several communities which 
till that day had asserted a state of equality and independence^ 
came to lay down all hostility, gave postages, and were begirt 
with garrisooa and fortresses, erected, with such just taoi- 
. tfhranoe and care, that no part of Britain hitherto known 

A tscaped thenceforward fimn being annoyed by thoBk 
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The following winter was employed in measoret extremely 
edTantageons and talotaiy. For, to the end that these people^ 
thus wild and dispersed over the coontry, and thenoe easily 
bsdgated to war, might by a taste of pleasures be reooodled 
to inactivity and repose^ he first privately exhorted them,jthen 
publicly auisted them, to build temptes, hooaes and (daces of 
assembling. Upon such as were willing and assiduous in these 
pursuits he heaped commendations, and reproofs upon the 
lifeless and slow. So that a competidon for this distinction 
and honour, had all the force of necessity. He was already 
taking care to have the sons of their chiefs taught the Cberal 
sciences, already preferring the natural capacity of the Britons 
to the studied acquirements of the Gauls ; and such was his 
success, that they who had so lately scorned to leara the 
Roman language, were become fond of acquiring the Roman 
eloquence. Thence they began to honour our apparel, and 
the use of the Roman gown grew frequent amongst them.' By 
degrees they proceeded to the incitements and charms of vice 
and dissoluteness, to magnificent galleries, sumptuous bagnios, 
and all the stimulations and elegance of banqueting. Nay, all 
this innovatioi^ was by the unexperienced styled politeness and 
humanity,|When it was mdeed part of thdr bondagCL 

A.III 8a During the third year of his conmiand, in pursuit 
of his conquests he discovered new people^ by continuing his 
devastations through^'the several nations quite to the mouth 
of the Tay : so the frith is called. Whence such terror seised 
the foe^ that they durst not attadc our army though sorely 
shaken and annoyed by terrible tempests: nay, the Romans 
had even time to secute possession fey erecting forts. It was 
Observed of Agricola by men of ei^erience^ that never had any 
captain more sagely chosen his stations for oommodkMsneas 
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and situation ; for that no place of strength founded by him, 

was ever taken by Tiolence, or abandoned upon articles or 

^ despair. From these their strongholds frequent excursions 

' were made; for, against any long siege they were supplied 

with provisions for a year. Thus they passed the winter there 

I without all apprehension: every single fort defended itselC 

• So that in all their attempts upon them the enemies were 

baffled, and thence reduced to utter despair ; for that they could 

' not, as formerly they were wont, repair their losses in 'the 

summer by their success in the winter ; since now whether 
it were winter or summer, they were equally defeated. Neither 
did Agricola ever arrogate to himself the glory of exploits 
performed by others : were he a Centurion or were he Com- 
mander of a legion, in the General he was sure to find a 
sincere witness of his achievements. By some he is said to 

.| have been over sharp hi his reproofs, since he was one who^ 

as to them that were good he abounded hi courtesy, appeared 
withal stem and unpleasant to the bad. But from his anger 
no spleen remained. In him yon had no dark reserves, no 
boding silence to fear. More honourable he thought it to give 
open ofience than to foster secret hate. 

A.DL 8i. The fourth summer was employed in settling and 
securing what territories he had overrun: indeed would the 
bravery of the armies and the glory of the Roman name^ have 
sofi^red it^ there had been then found in Britain itself a 
boundary to our oonquesu there. For, into the rivers Gfota 
and Bodotria* the tide from each opposite sea flows so vastly for 
op the ODuntiy, thai their heads ^re parted only by a narrow 
aedc of land, which was now secured with garrisons^ Thus of 
all on this side we were already masters ; since the enemy 
were driven as it were into another island. 
^ > The Clyde and Forth. 
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A.DL 83. Ill the fifth year of the wsr, Agricola passing the 
Frith, himself in the first ship that landed, in many and success- 
ful encounters subdued nations till that time unknown, and 
placed forces in that part of Britain which fronts IreUnd, more 
from future views than from any present fear. In truth 
Ireland, as it lies just between Britain and Spain, and is 
capable of an easy communication with the coast of Gaul, 
would have proved of infinite use in linking together these 
powerful limbs of the Empire. In size it is inferior to Britain, 
but surpasses the islands in our sea. In soil and climate, as 
also in the temper and manners of the natives, it varies little 
from Britain. lu ports and landings are better known, through 
the frequency of commerce and merchants. A petty King of . . t 

the country, expelled by domestic dissension, was already 
received into protection by Agricola, and under the appearance 
of friendship^ reserved for a proper occasion. By him I have 
often heard it declared, that with a single legion and a few 
auxiliaries Ireland might \(t conquered and preserved ; nay, 
that such an acquisition were of moment for the securing of 
Britain, if; on all sides the Roman arms were seen, and all 
national liberty banished as it were out of sight 

A.IX 83. For the rest; on the summer which began the 
sfarth year bf his admhdistratioa, as it was apprehended, that 
the nations forward would universally take arms, and that the 
ways were all infested with the enemy's host, his first step was 
to coast and explore the large communities beyond Bodotria^ by 
the means of his fleet, which was from the beginning employed • 
by him as part of his forces^ and in attending him at this time 
made a glorious appearance, when thus by sea and land the 
war was urged. In truth, the same camp often contained the 
fool and the horse and the marines, all intermixed, and 
> The Forth. 
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rejoicing in oommon, leTerally magnifying their own featSi their 
own haiardt and adrentnres: here were displayed the horrors 
of steep monntains and dismal foresU ; there the outrages of 
waves and tempests. These boasted their exploiu by land and 
against the foe : those the vanquished ocean ; all vying together 
according to the usual vaunts and ostentation of soldiers. 
Upon the Britons also, as from the captives was leamedi the 
sight of the fleet brought much consternation and dismay ; as 
if; now that their soliury ocean and recesses of the deep were 
disclosed and invaded, the last refuge of the vanquished was 
cut o£ To action and arms, the several people inhabiting 
Caledonia had immediate recourse, and advanced with great 
parade, made still greater by common rumour (as usual in things 
that are unknownX for that they daringly assailed our forts, and 
by thus insulting and defying us, created much fear and alarm. 
Nay, there were some who covering real cowardice under 
the guise of prudence and counsel, exhorted a return to the 
nether side of Bodotria,^ for that it were more eligible to retire 
back than to be driven. He was apprised the while, that 
the enemy meant to attack him in divers bands: so that, 
as they surpassed him In numbers and in the knowledge of the 
country, he too divided his army into three parts, and thus 
marched, to prevent their surrounding hiuL 

As soon as this disposition of his was known to the enemy, 
they suddenly changed theirs, and all in a body proceeded to 
fall upon the ninth legion as the least sufficient and weakest of 
all ; and, as the assault was in the night they slew the guards 
and entered the trenches, aided by the general sleep or general 
dismay there; They were already pursuing the fight in the 
camp itself, when Agricola having from his spies learnt what 
route the enemy had tal^en, and closely following their tracks 
> To retreat south of the Forth. 
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commanded the lightest of his fool and caTalry to chaige then^ 
whilst yet engaged, b the rear, and the whole army presently 
after to giro a mighty shout Moreover at hreak of day, the 
Roman banners were behdd refulgent Thus were the Britons 
dismayed with double peril and dbtress ; and to the Romans 
thehr courage returned. Hence seeing their lives secure^ they 
now mabtained the conflict for glory. They even returned the 
attack upon the enemy : insomuch that b the very gates of 
the camp a bloody encounter ensued, till the enemy were quite 
rooted ; for both these our armies exerted their might, the one 
contending to show that they had brought relief the other to 
appear not to have wanted assistance. Indeed, bad not the 
woods and marshes senred for shelter to the fugitives, by this 
victory the war had been determined. 

By this success, with such valour gabed, and followed with 
such renown, the army was become eUted and resolute. With 
fierce din they cried, **That to their bravery notliing could 
prove insurmountable. They must penetrate into the heart of 
Caledonia, and advance b a continual succeuion of battles, till 
they had at last found the utmost limits of Britain.' Thus it 
was that they, who a little before had been so wary and so wise^ 
were now, after the event was determined, grown foU of boasts 
and intrepidity. Such is the lot of warfare, very imequal and 
imjust : b success all men auume part : the disasters are 
all imputed to one. Now the Britons, conjecturing the victory 
to proceed not from superior courage, but ftom circumstances 
improved and the addrws of our General, lost nothing of their 
spirit and defiance, but armed their young men, removed their 
wives and children bto places of security, and b general con* 
ventions of their sevend communities engaged them b a league 
ratified by solemn sacrifices. And thus they mutually retired 
for the wbter, with mbds on both sides abundantly irritated. 
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During the same tummer, a cohort of Usipians levied in 
Gennany and thence transported to Briuin, adventured opon a 
feat very desperate and memorable. When they had slain the 
Centorion and soldiers placed amongst them for training them 
in disdplinei and to serve them for patterns and directorSi they 
embarked in three pinnaces^ forcing the pilots to condoct them; 
and since one of these forsook them and-fled away, they 
suspected and therefore killed the other twa As the attempt 
was not yet divulged, their launching into the deep was beheld 
as a wonder. Anon they were tossed hither and thither at the 
mercy of the waves : and, as they often engaged for spoil 
V with several of the Britons, obliging them to defend their 

p r o perty thus invaded, in which conflicts they frequently proved 
victorious, and were sometimes defeated, they were at last 
reduced to want so pressing, as to feed upon one another, first 
upon the weakest, then upon whomsoever the lot fell In this 
manner were they carried round about Britain, and having lost 
their vesseb through ignorance how to manage them, they were 
accounted robbers and pirates, and fell into the hands first of 
the Suevians, afterwards of the Frisians. Nay, as they were 
bought and sold for slaves, some of them, through change of 
masters, were brought over to onr side of the Rhine, and grew 
fiunous from the discovery of an adventure so extraordinary. 

A.III 84. In the beginning of the summer, Agricola suffered a 

•ore blow in his fomily, by losing his son bom about a year 

before. A misfortune which he neither bore with an ostenta- 

tioQ of firmness and imconcem, like many other men of 

OMignanimity, nor with lamentations and tears worthy only of 

. women. Besides thai for this afflicCfon, wsr proved one of hb 

I lemedies. When therefore he had sent forward the navy, 

\ whkh by committing devasutkms in several i^aoes, would not 

\ foil 10 ipfead a mighty and petplenng terror, be put himself at 
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the lietd of hit army lightly eqaipped, and to it had added 
tome of the bravett Britont, tach at had been well prored 
through a long courte of peace. That he arrived at the 
Grampian Hillti opon which the enemy were already encamped. 
For, the Britont, nothing daunted by the ittue of the former 
battle, and boldly waiting either to take vengeance or to tuffer 
bondage, taught withal at latt, that a general unioii wat the 
bett way to repel common danger, had by embatsiet and con- 
iederaciet drawn together the forcet of all their communitietb 
Even then were to be teen thirty thoutand men fai armt, and 
their youth from every quarter were ttill continuing to flock in, 
at were alto tuch of their elderiy men at were yet vigorout and 
hale, they who were tignal in war, and now carried with them 
their teveral entignt of honour formeriy gained hi the field. 
And now Galgacut, he who amongtt their teveral leaders 
turpatsed all in valour and detcent, it taid to have tpoke in 
thit ttrain to the multitude all very pretting for battle. 

^Whenever I contemplate the cautet of the war, and the 
necettity to which we are reduced, great b my confidence that 
.this day and thit union of yourt will prove the beginning of 
univertal liberty to Britain. For, betidet thai bondage is 
what we have never borne, we are to betel thai beyond ut there 
it no furth^ land; nor in truth it there any tecurity left ut 
from the tea whiltt the Roman fieel is hovering upon our 
coattt. Thut the tame expedient which provet honourable to 
brave men, It to cowardt too become the tafetl of all olhen, 
even pretent recourte to battle and armt. The other Britons, 
In their past conflicu with the Romans, whence they found 
various success, had <till a remaining source of hope and 
succour in this our nation. For, of all the people of Britafai 
we are the noblest, and Iheooe placed in iu famermosl rQgion% 
and, as we behokl not so mtich as die coasts of sock as are 
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skveti we thus preserve even our eyes free and unproianed hf 
tbe sight of lawless and usurped rule. To us who are the 
utmost inhabitants of the earth, to us the last who enjoy 
liberty, this extremity of the globe, this remote tract unknown 
eren to common fame, has to this day proved the only protec- 
tion and defence. At present the utmost boundary of Briuhi 
is laid open; and to conquer parts unknown,* is thought matter 
of great pomp and boasting. Beyond us no more people are 
found, nor aught save seas and rocks ; and ahready the Romans 
have advanced into the heart of our country. Against their 
pride and domineering you will find it in vain to seek a remedy 
or refuge from any obsequiousness or humble behaviour of 
yours. Plunderers of the earth these, who m their universal 
devastations finding countries to fail them, investigate and rob 
even the sea. If the enemy be wealthy, he inflames their 
avarice; if poor, their ambition. They are general spoilers, 
such as neither the eastern world nor the western can satiate. 
They only of all men thirst after acquisitions both poor and 
rich, with equal avidity and passion. To spoil, to butcher, and 
to commit every kind of violence, they style by a lying name, 
Gmfimmnii; and when'they have spread a general desolatkm, 
they call it Pioa} 

** Dearest to every man are his children and kindred, by the 
contrivance and designation of nature. These are snatched 
fimn US for recruits, and doomed to bondage in other parts of 
the earth. Our wives and sisters^ however they escape rapes 
and violence as from open enemies, are debaoched under the 
appearance and privilege of friendship and hospitality. Our 
foftones and possessions they exhsiilst for tribute^ our grain for 
their provisions. . Even our bodies and limbs are eitenuated 
\ and wasted, while we are doomed to the drudgery of making 

\, > **UhlsotttadhMmlad«it,paeeniappenaQt'* 
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CQU through woodsi and drains hi bog% under oontmnal blows 
and outrages. Such as are bom to be slares are but once sold, 
and thenceforward noorished by tbeur lords. Britain b duly 
paying for its servitude, is daily feeding it Moreover, as in a 
tribe of household slaves, he who comes last serves for sport to 
all his fellows ; so in this ancient sute of slavery to which the 
world is reduced, we, as the feeshest slaves and thence held the 
most contemptible, are now designed to destruction. For, we 
have no fields to cultivate, nor mines to dig^ nor ports to make; 
works for which they might be tempted to spare us alive: 
besides that ever distasteful to rulers b magnanimity and a 
daring spirit b their subjects. Indeed our very situation, so 
solitary and remote, the more security it affords to us, does but 
raise the greater jealousy hi them. Seeing therefore you are 
thus bereft of all hopes of mercy, rouse now at last all your 
courage, both you to whom life b dearest, and yon to whom - 
glory. The Brigantes, even under the leading of a woman, 
burned their colony, stormed their entrenchments, and, had not 
such success degenerated mto sloth, might have quite cast off 
the yoke of slavery. Let us who still preserve our forces entire^ jj \ 

us who are still unsubdued, and want not to acquire liberty but 
only to secure it, manifest at once, upon the first encounter, 
what kind of men they are that Caledonia has reserved lor her 
Own vindication and defence. . 

** JOo you indeed believe the Romans to be equally brave and ( 

vigorous m war, as during peace they are vicious and dissolute? I ( 

From our quarrels and divisions it b that they have derived '' 

thdr renown, and thus convert the feults of their enemies to 
the ^ory of thdr own army ; an army compounded of many 
nations so different, that as itb success ^ne which holds them 



together, misfortunes and disasters will surely dissolve them. \ 

Unless you suppose that the Germans there^ that the Ganls^ 
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and many of the Britons (whom with shame I mentionX men 
who however have been all much kmger their enemies than 
their slaves, are yet atUched to them by any real fidelity and 
affection, whilst presenting their blood to establish a domin- 
atioo altogether foreign and nnnatoral to them all What 
restrains them is no more than awe and terror, frail bonds of 
endearment ; and when these are removed, such who cease to 
fear, wilt Inmiediately begin to manifest their hate. Amongst 
OS is fonnd whatever can stimulate men to victory. The 
Romans have no wives to hearten and to arge them. They 
have here no fethers and mothers to npbraid them for flying. 
Many of them have no country at all, or at least their country 
is elsewhere. But a few in number they are, ignorant of the 
region and thence struck inth dread, whilst to their eyes, what* 
ever they behold around them, is all wild and strange, even 
the air and sky, with the woods and the sea ; so that the Gods 
have in some sort delivered them enclosed and bound into our 



** Be not dismayed with things of mere show, and with a 
— glare of gold and of silver : this is what can neither wound, nor 

save. In the very hos^of the enemy we shall find bands of our 
own. The Britons will own and espouse their own genuine 
cause. The Gauls will recollect their former liberty. What 
the Usipians have lately done, the other Germans will do^ and 
abandon the Romans. Thereafter nothing remains to be 
feared. Their forts are nngarrlsoned ; their colonies replen- 
ished with the aged and infirm ; and between the people and 
their magistratesi whilst the former are averse to obedience^ 
and the latter rule with mjustlce^ the municipal cities are 
weakened and foU of dissensioo& Here you see a general, 
heie an army: there jrou may behold tributes aad the minesi 
^. widi all the other train of calamities and curses ever pursufa^ 
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men enslaved Whether all these are to be for ever imposed, 
or whether we forthwith avenge, ourselves for the attempt, 
this very field must determine. As therefore yon advance 
to battle, look back apon your ancestors, look forward to yonr 
posterity.* 

They received his speech joyfolly, with chantings, and 
terrible din, and many dissonant shoots, after the manner of 
barbarians. Already too their bands moved, and the glittering 
of their arms appeared, as all the most resolate were rumung to 
the front : moreover the army was forming in battle array; 
when Agricola, who indeed saw his soldiers full of alacrity, and 
hardly to be restrained even by express cautions, yet chose to 
discourse to them in the following strain. ** It is now the eighth 
year, my fellow-soldiers, since through the virtue and auspi- 
cious fortune of the Roman Empire, and by your own services 
and fidelity you have been pursuing the conquest of Britiun, 
In so many expeditions that you have undertaken, in so many 
battles as you have fought, you have still had constant occasion 
either to be exerting your bravery against the foe^ or your 
patience and pains even against the obstacles of nature. 
Neither, during all these 4lruggles, have we found any cause j 

of mutual regret, I to have conducted such soldiers, or you 
to have fallowed such a captain. We have both passed the 
limits which we found, I those known to the ancient governors, 
you those of former armies; and we possess the very extremity 
of Britain, not only in the bruitings of fame and vulgar rmnour, 
but possess it with our camps and arms. Britain is entirely 
discovered, and entirely subdued. In truth, as the army has 
been marching, whilst In passing morasses and mountains and 
rivers you have been fatigued and distressed, I was wont to 
hear every man ftmarkably brave ask, Wkm sMl w$ sa ik$ 
gmm/f whiH k M io hMUf Ahready thty are corner roused 
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Irom their fastnesses and larking holes. Here yon see the end 
of all Toor wisheSi here scope for all yoor ralouri and all things 
promising and propitioosi if yon conquer; but all cross and 

I ' disastrousi should yon be Tanquisbed. For, as to have thus 

marched orer a tract of country so inmiense^ to have passed 
through gloomy forests, to have crossed arms of the deep^ is 

^ , matter of glory and applause whilst we advance against the 

enemy; so if we fly before them^whatever is nowmost in ourlavour, 

J win then prove most to our peril We know not the situatk>n 

' of the country so well as they know it; we have not provisions 

so abundant as they have: but we have limbs and arms; and in 

thesc^ all things. For myself; it is a rule long sfaice settled by 

. me, that safety there is none either to the army or to the general, 

in turning their backs upon the foe. Hence it is not only more 

digible to lose lifo honourably than to save it basely, but 

security and renown both arise from the same sourcOi Neither 

' would it be a (ate void of glory to M in this the utmost verge 

j of earth and of nature. 

** Were the people now arrayed against you such as were new 
to you, were you to engage with bands never before tried, I 
should animate you by ^le examples of other armies. At 
present, only recollect and enumerate your own signal exploits, 
only ask and consult your own eyes. These are they whom 
but the last year you utterly discomfited, only by the terror of 
your shouting, when, trusting to the darkness of the night, they 
by stealtli attadced a single legion. These are they who of all 
the Britons are the most abandoned to foar and flighty and 
thence happen thus long to survive all the rest It is with us 
as with those who make inroads into woods and forests. As 
beasts of the greatest strength there^ are driven thence by the 

\ superior force of such as pursue them, and as the timorous and 

\' apiiMen fly even at the cry of the pursuers: hi like manner, all 
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the bniTest Britons are long tiiioe faUea by the twocd. Tbejr 
that remain are 00I7 a crowd» learfiil and effeminate: nor can 
yon consider them as men whom yon have therefore reached, 
because they have persisted to oppose yon, but as such whom 
yon have surprised as the last and forlorn of all, who stmck 
with dread and bereft of spirit, stand benmnbed in yonder 
field, whence yon may gain over them a glorions and memor- 
able victory. Here complete all yoor expeditions and efforts: 
here dose a straggle of fifty years with one great and im* 
portant day, so that to the army may not be imputed either 
the procrastination of the war, or any cause for reviring it* 

Apparent, even whilst Agricola spoke, was the ardour of the 
soldiers, mighty their transport and applause at the end of his 
speech, and instantly they flew to their arms. Thus inflamed 
and urging to engage, he formed them so that the strong band 
of auxiliary foot, who were eight thousand men, composed the 
centre. The wings were environed with three thousand horse. 
The legions without advancing stood embattled just without 
the entrenchment; for that mighty would be the glory of the 
Tictory, were it, by sparing them, gained without spilling any 
Roman blood; and they were still a sure suy and succour, 
should the rest lie repulsed. The British host was ranged upon 
the rising grounds, at once for show and terror, in such sort 
that the first band stood upon the plain, and the rest rose 
successively upon the brows of the hills, one rank dose above 
another, as if they had been linked together. Their cavalry 
and chariots of war filled the interjacent fidd with great tumult 
and bbundings to and lira Agricola then, foaring from the 
surpassing multitude of the enemy, that he might be beset at 
once in the firont and on each flank, opened and extended his 
host Yet, though thenoe his ranks mast prove more relaxed, 
and many advised him to bring on the legions, he^ who rather 
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eotertained a spirit of hope^ and in all difficnlties was erer 
finn» dismissed his hone and advanced on foot befofo the 
banners. 

In the beginning of the onset the conflict was maintained at 
a distance The Britons, they who were possessed at once of 
bravery and skiU, armed with their huge swords and small 
bucklerii qaite eluded oor missive weapons, or beat them qaite 
o£^ whilst of their own they poured a torrent upon as, till 
Agricola encouraged three Batavian cohorts, and two of the 
Tungrians, to close with the enemy and bring them to an 
engagement hand to hand ; as what was with those veteran 
soldiers a long practice, and become familiar, but to the enemy 
very uneasy and embarrassing, as they were armed with very 
little targets and with swords of enormous size. For, the 
swords of the Britons, which are blunt at the end, are unfit for 
grapling and cannot support a close encounter. Hence the 
Batavians thickened their blows, wounded them with the -iron 
bosses of their bucklers, mangled their faces, and, bearing down 
all who withstood them upon the plain, were already carrying 
the Ittadc up to the hills: insomuch that the rest of the 
cohorts, mcited by emulation and sudden ardour, joined with 
mwe and made havoc of all whom they encountered. Nay, 
ajcfa was the impetuosity and hurry of the victory, that many 
were left behmd but half dead, others not so much as wounded. 
In the meantime their troops of cavahy took to flight : the 
diariots of war mingled with the battalions of foot ; and though 
tiiey had so lately struck terror, were now themselves beset and 
entangled with our thick bands, as also with the unevenness 
and intricacy of the place Of a combat of cavaUry this bore 
Ml the least appearance: since here, standbg obstinately 
Am to footi they pressed to overthrow each other by the weight 
and bodies of their boisea Moreover the war^iariots^ now 
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abtndoned and ttraggUiify as also Um horses desUtnte of \ 

managers and thence wdd and affirighted, were mnning luther | ( 

and thither jost as the next fright drove them ; insomndi that 

all of their own side, who met them or crossed their wa/i were 

heaten down by them. — ^ i_^ * 

Now those of the Britons who were lodged opon the ridges 
of the hills and had hitherto, no share in the encomiteri like 
men ]ret pressed by no peril looked with scorn npon oar forces 
>4s but few in numberi and began to descend softly and to 
sorroond them in the rear, whilst they were turging their 
victory. But Agricola, who had apprehended this very 
designs despatched to engage them fonr squadrons of 
horse, sodi as he had reserved near him for the sodden 
exigencies of the field ; and by this providence of his, the more 
fitrioosly they had advanced, the more keenly were they 
repulsed and otterly rooted. Thus agabst the Britons them- 
^ves their own devices were tamed ; and by the order of the 
General, the squadrons of cavalry which diarged in front, 
wheeled about and assailed the enemy behind. Then in truth, 
all over the open fields was to be seen a spectacle .prodigioas 
and tragical, incessant pursuits, wounds and captivity, and the 
present captives always slaughtered, as often as othen occurred 
to be taken., ,Now the enemy behaved just as they happened 
to be prompted by their several humours. Sometimes they 
fled In large troops with all their armii before a smaller number- 
that pursued them : others, quite unarmed, rushed into peril, 
and desperately presiented thonsdves to instant death. On aU^ 
sides lay scattered arms and carcasses and mangled Ilmbsi and 
the ground was dyed with blood. Nay, now and then even by 
the vanquished was exerted notable wrath and braveiy. When 
once they drew near the woods, they rejofaied and rallied, and 
thus drcumvented the foremost pursuersi soch as, without know- 
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I bg the coantry, had raihly f entur ad too fan Whence we must 

I . have suffered tofiie notable disaster, finom such confidence iroid 

of cantion, had not Agricohi who was assidoonsly Tisiting erery 
' quarter, ordered the stoutest cohorts lightly equipped to 

range themselves in the form of a toiP to mvest them, also some 
of the cavaUry to dismount, and enter the strait passes^ and 
\\ the test of the horse, at the same time^ to. beat the more 

1 open and passable parts of the woods. Now, as soon as 

I they perce i fed our forces to continue the pursidt with ranks 

regular and dose, they betook themselves to open flight, in no 
united bands as before, no one man regarding or awaiting 
another; but quite scattered, and each shunning any 
} companion, they all made to places fiur remote and desert 

What ended the pursuit was night and a satiety of slaughter. 
Of the enemy were slain ten thousand. There fell of our men 
three hundred and forty, amongst these Aulus Atticns, com- 
mander of a cohort ; one by his own youthful heart, as also 
by a fiery horsey hurried bto the midst of the enemies. 
^ It was indeed a night of great joy to the conquerors, both 
from victory and spoil The Britons, who wandered In despair, 
' men and women uttering in concert their dismal wailings, 
dragged along their wounded, called to such as were unhurt^ 
deserted their houses, nay, in rage even set them on fire ; made 
choice of huklng holes, then instantly forsook them ; then met 
to consult, and firom thdr counsels gathered some hope : some- 
times, upon beholding their dearest pledges of nature^ their 
spirits became utterly sunk and dejected ; sometimes, by the 
sime sight, they were roused into resolution and fury. Nay, 
'tis very certain, that some murder^ their children and wives, 
as an act of compas sk m and tendeness. The neit day pro- 

A 
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duced a mora ample ditpUy of the victoiy} 00 all tides a 
piofoond sUenoe^ solitary hill% thidc smoke rising from tbo 
houses 00 fire^ and not a living sool to be foond by the scoots. 
When from these^ who had been despatched out every way, 
it was learnt, that whither the enemy had fled no certahi traces 
could be discovered, and that they had nowhere rallied in 
bodies ; when the summer was likewise passed and thence an 
impouibility of extending the operations of wari he conducted 
his army into the borders of the Hoiestians. After he had 
there received hostages, he ordered the Admiral of the Fleet to 
sail round Britab. For this expedition he was furnished with 
proper forcesi and before him was already gone forth the terror 
of the Roman power: he himself the while led 00 his foot and 
horse with a slow pace^ that thus the minds of these new 
nations might be awed and dismayed even by prokmging his 
march through them : he then lodged his army in garrisons for 
thewinter. The fleet too haWng found a fovonraUe sea, entered 
with great fome, bto the harbour of Rhutupium :^ for, from 
Ihence it had sailed, and coasting akmg the nethermost shore of 
Britain, thither returned. 

With this course and situation of things Agricola by letters 
acquainted the Emperor ; tidings which, however modestly 
recounted, without all ostentation, or any pomp of words, 
Domitian received as with joy in his countenance, so with 
- anguish in his soul: such was his custom. His heart indeed 
smote him foir his late mock triumph over the Germans, which 
he knew to be hekl in public derision; as to adorn it he had 
purchased a number of slaves, who were so decked in their 
habiu and hair, as to resemble captives in wan But here a 
victory mighty and certain, gained by the slaughter of so many 
thousands of the enemy, was universally sounded by dM voice 
^ Suppossd to be Saadwi^ HavMk 
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of ftme^ and teceired with vast applause. Terrible above all 

things it was to hinii that the name of a private man should be 

• exalted above that of the Prince. In vain had he driven fixmi 

the public tribonab all porsoits of popular evidence and fame^ 

in vain smothered the lostre of every civil accomplishment, if 

any other than himself possessed the glory of excelUog b war : 

* nay, however he might dbsemble every other distaste, yet to 

I the person of the Emperor properly appertained the virtue and 

i 'praise of being a great General Tortmvd with these anxious 

thooghtSi and indnlging his humour of being shut up in secreti 

a certain indication that he was fostering some sangufaiary 

purpose^ he at last judged it the best course^ upon this occasion, 

! to hide and reserve his rancour till the first flights of ftme 

were passed, and the aflection of the army cooled. For, 

Agricola held yet the administration of Britab. 

To him therefore he caused to be decreed in Senate the 

triumphal ornaments, a statue crowned with laurel, with what- 

^ ever else is bestowed instead of a real triumph, and heightened 

_ this his compliment with many expressions foil of esteem and 

honour; He directed moreover a general expectation to be 

raised, that to Agricola was destined the Province of Syria, a 

Government then vacant by the death of Atilius Rufos, a man 

of Consular quality, since the same was reserved only for men 

of illustrious rank. Many there were who believed, that an 

Imperial fireedman, one much trusted with the secret designs 

of his master, was by him despatdied to carry the instrument 

appointing Agricola Governor of Syria, with orders to deliver it 

to him, were he still in Britab; that the fireedman met 

Agricola crossbg the Channel, and^without once speaking to 

bioH setnmed directly to Domitian. It is uncertab whether 

^ this aocooal be tme^ or oaly a fiction framed in conformity to 

V ^ ^tbe cha racter and genius of the Prince. To hit soooessor, b 
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the meantime, AgriooU had surrendered the Province now 
•ettled m perfect peace and tecnrity. Mweorer, to prevent all 
remarks npon the manner of his entry into Rome^ from any 
popular distinction paid him, and any conooorse of people 
to meet him, he ntteriy declined thb obsenrance of hb friends, 
and came into the city by night; and by night, as he was 
directed, went to the palace. He was there received by the 
Emperor, with a short embrace, but withoot a word said; then 
passed, vndistingoished, amongst the crowd of servile coortieis. 
Now in order to soften with other and different virtues the 
reputation of a military man, a name ever distasteful to those 
who live themselves b idleness, he resigned himself entirely to 
indolence and repose. In hb dreu he was modest ; m hb 
conversation courteous and free, and never found accompanied 
with more than one or two of bis friends. Insomuch that 
many, such especially as are wont to Judge of great men by 
their retinue and parade, all calculated to gain popular admira- 
tion, when they had beheld and observed Agricola, soiight to 
know whence proceeded his mighty frune: there were in- 
deed but fow who could account for the motives of hb con- 
duct 

Frequently, during the course of that time, was he accused In 
his absence before Domitian, and in hb absence also acquitted 
What threatened hb life was no crime of his, nor complaint of 
any particular for injuries received, nor aught else save the 
glorious diaracter of the man, and the spirit of the Emperor 
hating all excellence and every virtue. With these causes there 
concurred the most mischievous sort of all enemies, they who 
extolled him in order to destroy him. Moreover in the Com- 
monwealth there ensued such times as would not permit the 
name of Agricola to remain unmentioned: so many were 
the armies which we had lost in Moesia, in Dada, in Germany^ 
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in PaimoDUi; all by the wretched conduct of our GeneralSi either 
altogether impotent or foolhardy : to many withal were the 
brave officerti with to many bands of men overthrown and 
taken. Neither was the question and contest now about 
maintaimng the limiu of the Empire and guarding the rivers 
which served for its bonndariesi but about defending the 
standing encampments of the legions and preserving our own 
territories. Thus, when public misfortunes were following one 
another In a continual train, when every year was' become 
signal for calamities and slaughters, Agricola was by the 
common voice of the populace required for the command of 
our armies. For, all men were comparing his vigour, his firm- 
ness, and his mind trained In war, with the sloth and timidity 
of the others. With discourses of this strain, it is certain that 
even the ears of Domitian himself were teased ; whilst all the 
best of his freedmen advised and pressed him to this choice^ 
out of pure affection and duty, as did the worst out of virulence 
and envy; and to whatever appeared most malignant that 
Prince was ever prone. In this manner was 'Agricola, as well 
through his own virtues as through the base management of 
others, pushed upon a precipice even of glory. 

A.iX9di The year was now arrived when to the lot of Agricola 
was to fall the Proconsulship of Asia or of Afnca : and, as 
Civica had been lately murdered (even whilst Proconsul of the 
former Province), Agricola was neither unprepared what course 
to pursue^ nor Domitian unfomished with an example to follow. 
It happened too^ that certain persons, men apprised of the 
secret pur po s e s of the Prince, made it their business to accost 
Agricola vbA ask him, whether he nseant in earnest to take 
possessloii of his Province. Nay, they began, at first indeed 
with some reserve^ to extol a lifo of tranquillity and repose ; 
aMNi vbcy proMied uieir good offices to procure his demlssioo 
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and excuse : at last, throwing off all disgoise^ and proceeding 
at once to dissuade and to intimidate him, they prevaned with 
him to be carried, with this as his suit, to Domitian. He^ 
already prepared to dissemble his sentiments, and assuming a 
mien of haughtiness, not only receired the petition of Agricola 
to be excused, but when he had granted it, suffered himself to 
be presented with formal thanks. Nor was he ashamed of con* 
forring a grace so unpopular and odious. To Agricola however 
he gave not the salary which was wont to be paid to Prooonsulsb 
and which he himself had continued to some. Whether he 
were a£fronted that it was not asked, or whether restrained by 
his oim guilty mind, lest he might seem to have purchased 
with money what he had hindered by his interposition and 
power. It is the nature of men, that whomsoever they bjure 
they hate^ Now Domitian was In his temper apt to be 
suddenly transported into rage, and, in proportion as he 
smothered his vengeance, the more irreconcilable he always 
certainly proved. Yet by the prudence and moderation of 
Agricola, he was softened. For, by no contumacy of his, nor 
by any vain ostentation of a spirit of liberty ill-timed, did he 
court fiune or urge his fiite. Let such who are wont to admire 
things daring and forbidden, know, that even under evil Princes 
great men may be produced, and that by the means of modesty 
and observance^ provided these be accompanied with applica- 
tlon^.and vigour, they may rise to an equal measure of public 
estimation and praise with that of many, who through a 
conduct very stubborn and predpiute^ but of no advantage to 
the Commonweal, have distinguished themselves by dying only 
to gahi a great name. 

kJk 93. Afficting to us his fiunily proved the end of his 
lifo^ sorrowful to his firiends ; and even to foftig^ers and such 
as knew him not, matter of trouble and coodol e nca. The 
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coomioiiilty likewis«^ and such people as were void of tm\^ap 
mentf* were not only freqoeol in their visiu to his house, bat in 
•11 public places in all particular companies nuule hiin the 
subject of their conversation. Nor, when his death was 
dimlged, was there a sod foond who either rejoiced at it, or 
presently forgot it What heightened the public commiseration 
and concern, was a prevailing ramoor that he was despatched 
by poison. That there was any proof of this, I dare not aver. 
Yet it is tme^ that during the whole coorse of his illness, 
Domitian caused frequent visits to be nuule him, indeed much 
more frequent than Princes are wont to make^ both by his 
Ikvourite fi«edmen and most trusty physicians ; whether 
through real concern for his health, or solicitude to learn the 
probability of his death. It is well known that on the day in 
which he expired, continual accounts wers^ by messengers 
purposely placed, every instant transn^tted to the Emperor, 
how frttt his end was approaching ; and no one bdieved, that 
he would thus quicken such tidingi^ had he been to feel any 
sorrow from hearing them. In his fece however and even inhis 
spirit, he affected to show some guise of grief; for, he was now 
secure against the ebfect'of his hate^ and could more easily 
dissemble his present joy, than lately his fear. It was 
abundantly notorious how much it rejoiced him, upon reading 
the last win of Agricola, to find himself left joint heir with his 
excellent wife and tender daughter. This he took to have been 
done ootof judgment and choice^ and in pure honour to him- 
sel£ So blind and corrupt was his mind rendered by continual 
flattery, as not to know, that to no Prince but a bad one will 
any good fether bequeath his fortunes 

» Or it Mgr be thm tnarisledt *' The body of the psopis thoi«| 
cy^y imeat upon sudi aflafas M eoneensd not the Stale.'*— GOftooir. 
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Agrioola wis born on tho 15th of JuMb during dM third 
Consulship of the Emperor Calignk. He died on the a4th 
of Augnsti daring the Consulship of CoUegn and PriscuSi in 
the fifty^izth year of his age. If posterity be desirous to know 
h» make and stature | In his person he was rather gented 
and regular than talL^ In his aspect there was nothing terrible^ 
His looks were esctremely graoelul and pleasing. A good man 
you would have readily beliered him, and been glad to have 
found that he was a great man. Nay, though he was snatdied 
away whilst his age was yet In full Tigour, if however his life 
be measured by his glory, he attained to a mighty length of 
days. For, every true felidty and acquisition, namely, all such 
as arise from virtue, he had already enjoyed to the full As 
he had been likewise dignified with the Consular and triumphal 
honours, what more could fortune add to his lustra and 
renown? Afterenormous wealth he sought not: an honourable 
share he possessed. As behmd him he left surviving his 
daughter and his wife^ he may be even accounted happy; since 
by dying whilst his credit was nowise impaired, his fiune in its 
full splendour, his relations and friends yet fai a state of security, 
he escaped the evils to come. For, as before us he was wont 
to esq>ress his wishes, that he might survive to see this truly 
blessed Age, 4nd Trajan swaying the sovereignty, wishes which 
he uttered with presages as of what wodd surely ensuei so it 
was a wondrous consolation attending the quickness of his 
death, that thence he evaded the misery of the latter time% 
iwhen Domitian, who had ceased to exert his tyranny by starts 
jonly and mtermisslons, was come now to rend the Common- 
wealth by cruelties without all respite^ and to overthrow it as it 
were by one great and deadly stroke^ 
! For, Agricola saw not the Court of the Senate besieged^ nor 
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\ the Senate enclosed by anned men, nor the bntdieiy of so 

many men of Consular dignityi nor the flight and exile of so 

I , ' many ladies of the prime nobilityi all effiscted in one continued 

I haTOC Till then Cams Metiosi the accoseri was only consider- 

1 able for harmg been Tictorioos in one bloody process; till then 

I the crod motions of MessalUnns rang only within the palace at 

M Alba ;^ and in those days BlassaBebins (afterwards so exercised 

I j in arraigning the innocent) was himself arraigned as a criminaL 

I Presently after we^ with our own handSi dragged Helridins to 

prison and execution: we beheld the melancholy doom of 

I . ' Maoricos and Rnsticns : we found oursdves besprinkled with 

I < the innocent blood of Seneda Even Nero withhdd his eyes 

[ from scenes of cmdty, he indeed ordered murders to be 

perpetrated, but saw not the perpetration. The prindpal part 

of our miseries under Domitian, was to be obliged to see him 

and be seen by him, at a time when all our sighs and sorrows 

were watched and marked down for condemnation | when that 

crud countenance of hiS| dways covered with a settled red, 

_ whence he hardened himself agabst all shame and blushhig, 

served him to matk and recount all the pale horrors at once 

possessing so many men. Thou therefore, Agricola, art happy, 

, not only as thy life was gk>riouS| but as thy death was season- 

' able. According to the account of such who heard thy last 

wordi^ thou didst accept thy flue dieerfuUy and with firmness, 

as if thou thus didst thy part to show the Emperor to be 

guiltless. But to myself and thy daughter, besides the anguish 

I . of having our fiuher snatdied from us, it proves a fr«sh acces- 

men of sorrow, that we had not an opportunity to attend thee 

in thy sickness^ to sdace thy dnking^spirits, to please oursdvea 

with seeing thee^ please ourselves with emhmdng thee. Doubl- 

lesB, wo should have greedily received % bstractidos and sayw 

^ A eoaaHy pakes of Domitisa. 
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ingti and engrmred them for erer upon our lietrtt. This it our 
woe^ this a wound to our tpirit» that by the lot of loog abiebco 
finom thee thoa wast ahneady lost to us for four years before thy 
death. There is no qoestion, excellent fother, but that with 
whaterer thy condition required thoo wast honourably supplied, 
as thou wast attended by thy wifo^ one so full of tenderness for 
her husband: yet fewer tears accompanied thy course^ and 
during thy last moments somewhat was wanting to sadsfy 
thine eyes. 

If for the Mmm of the just any place be found; % as 
philosophers hold, great spirits perish not with the body, 
pleasing be thy repose. Moreoveri recall us thy fomily firom 
this our weakness in regretting thee^ and from these our 
effemmate wallingSi to the contemplation of thy Tirtuet, for 
whidi it were unjust to lament or to mourn. Let us rather 
adorn thy memory with deathless praises and (as for as our 
infirmities will allow) by pursuing and adopting thy excellencies. 
This is true honouri this the natural duty incumbent upon every 
near relation. This is also what I would reconunaid to thy 
daughter and thy wifoi so to rererence the memory of a fotheri 
and a husbandi as to be erer ruminating upon all his doing% 
upon all his sayingi^ and rather to adore his immortal name^ 
rather the imi^ of his mind than that of his person. Not that 
I mean to condemn the use of statueii sudi as are framed of 
marble or brass. But as the persons of men are frail and 
perishing, so are likewise the portraitures of men. The form o' 
the soul is eternal, such as you cannot represent and presenre 
by the craft of hands or by materids foreign to its nature^ nor 
otherwise than by a similitude and conformity of mannen. 
Whatever we loved in Agricola, whatever we admired, 
remains, and will for ever remain fanplanted in the hearts of 
men, through an eternity of ages, and c ao v ey ed down hi the 
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isBALZACS SHORTER STORIES. TRANSLATED BY 
WtlNMB WUmb aad ttM OmuI S 



•3 COMEDIES OF DE MUSSET. EDITED, WITH AN 
lalrodMloiy KoK by & U Owyn. 

«4 CORAL REEFS. BY CHARLES DARWIN. EDITED^ 
wilk M btcodaoIlM, by Dr. J. W. WIUiMML 

6$ SHERIDAN^ PLAYS. EDITED, WITH AN INTRO- 
'^' ,byl ^ 
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66 OUR VILLAGE. BY MISS ICITFOIUX EDITED, WITH 

67 MASTER HUMPHREY*S CLOCK, AND OTHER STORIES. 

ByCkulnlNekiH. Wllk IHvodMllM bf Fnuik T. Mankk. 



BY RUDOLPH 



6t TALES FROM WONDERLANa 
Ik— iMicih. Twriikil by Htka B. Pok>. 

69 ESSAYS AND PAPERS BY DOUGLAS TERROLD. EDITED 
byWallOTJttroM. 



70 VINDICATION OP THB RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 
lUty Wo ll Ho— c ta fl h lt o d^ c H wi by Mm B. Ei M m T 
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71 "THE ATHENIAN ORACLE." A SELECTION, 
by JohB UMkriillU wttb Pnialovy K«l« by WallOT r 

7a ESSAYS OF SAINTE-BEUVB. 
" .byr 



EDITED 



TRANSLATED AND 



73 SELECTIONS FROM PLATa FROM THE TRANS- 
kllMolQydMhMiMdDiiykc; Bdllid by XL W. ~ 



74 HEINE'S ITALIAN TRAVEL SKETCHES, ETC TRANS- 

kted by KUnbtOi A. flbuy^ WUb la btiodMllMi iMalk* n«Mb ol 
XlMophitoOavttor. 

75 SCHILLER'S MAID OF ORLEANS. TRANSLATED, 

wllh M iBtVQdiflUoii, by MiOor^OMOTAl PMHek Misvtll. 

76 SELECTIONS FROM SYDNEY SMITH. EDITED, WITH 

AB IntrodMllMit by ■latil Bbya. 



77 THE NEW SPIRIT. BY HAVELOCK ELUS. 

7$ THE BOOK OF MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES. FROM 
ttM ••Morto d'Ammr." Bdltod by InMrt Bby& (THK kfitbw wMb 
M«. 1, fonM ttM ooaqriato •• Mock i* Ailb«.n 

79 ESSAYS AND APHORISMS. BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS 
Wllh M lalrodMllMi by B. A. H«l9«. 



60 ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE. 
PMteloiy KoK by FwotfAl Otabk 



Si THE LUCK OF BARRY LYNDON, 
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With M latrodaeUon by Brnest Rhys. 

84 PLAYS AND DRAMATIC ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAMR 

Bditod, wtth M latrodncikm, by Badolf Dtrtlw. 

ts THE PROSE OF WOKDSWORTH. SELECTED AND 
BdlMd, with M iBtrodvction, by ProfflMor WOlUun Knigbt. 

86 ESSAYS, DIALOGUES, AND THOUGHTS OF COUNT 

Giacomo Leomrdt TVaRiUt«d, with mm latrodvctioii aad MoIm, by 
MaJor^Menmtrlcic MazwvIL 

87 THE INSPECTORGENERAL. A RUSSIAN COMEDY. 

By Nikolai V.QomL Tminlat«lfr-imthtorigiDal.withMbtrodiiciloi> 
aBdNol«,byAHharA.8yic«. 

88 ESSAYS AND APOTHEGMS OF FRANCIS, LORD BACON. 

■iUt«d, with M Intiwdactioii, by Joha BodiMk 

89 PROSE OF MILTON. SELECTED AND EDITED, WITH 

M iBtrodnctiMi, by Bichard GMBett, LLD. 

90 THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. TRANSLATED BY 

TboDiaa Tiylor, with as lalrodoetiM hf Thaodon Wimtiahtw. 

91 PASSAGES FROM FROISSART. WITH AN INTRO- 

dvcUon by FkanlE T. M anlala. 

92 THE PROSE AND TABLE TALK OF COLERIDGE. 

Edited by WiUH.Dircka. 

93 HEINE IN ART AND LETTERS. TRANSLATED BY 

Bll8abathA.aiar|i. 

94 SELECTED ESSAYS OF DE QUINCEY. WITH AN 

latrodaetioa by Sir Qaorga DovfbM, Baii 

95 VASARI*S LIVES OF ITALIAN PAINTERS. SELECTED 

aad Ptateead by Havilo^ Bllia^ 

96LAOCOON, AND OTHER PROSE WRITINGS OF 
LBSdUfa AMwTnmaktioBbyW.&BdoirfaUt. 

97 PELLEAS AND MELISANDA, AND THE SIGHTLESS 
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99 LBSSINCS NATHAN THE WISE. TRANSLATED BY 
Mi^or QmtnX PMHek MMwrtlL 

100 THE POETRY OF THE CELTIC RACES, AND OTHER 



101 CRTTiaSMS, REFLECTIONS, ANDMAXIMSOFGOETHE. 
TkmMlMt< wilk aa lBtrod«ell«^ bf W. B. r 
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, 1 . 

I i Cioih E/^ni^ Largi Ooum ^va. PH€i il^ piT v^ 

\\ \ VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 

\1 I . THB HUMOUR OF FRANCE. TnmsUted, with %n 

\\s 4 lotroduction and Notes, bj Elizabeth Lee. With 

, I oameroos Illustrations bj Paul Fr6izeo]r. 

^ THB HUMOUR OF GERMANY. ThinsUted, with an 

< ^ Introduction and NoteSi br Hans Mtiller-Casenov. 

i With numerous Illustrations 07 C E. BrodL 

ij THE HUMOUR OF ITALY. Thmslated, with an In- ^ 

I I troduction and Notes, bj A. Werner. With 5c lUttstia* 
I tions and a Frontispiece bj Artufo FaldL 

THB HUMOUR OF AMERICA. Selected with a 
copious Biographical Index of American Humorists, by 
James Barr. 

THB HUMOUR OF HOLLAND. Translated, with 
\\'.\ an Introduction and Notes, bj A. Werner. Wtdk 

\\ i numerous Illustrations bj Dudley Hardy. 

i '^THB HUMOUR OF IRELAND. Selected by D. J. 

O'Donoghue. With numerous lOustmtions by Oliver 
Paque. 

THB HUMOUR OF SPAIN. Translated, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by S. Taylor. With numerous 
nhistrations by H. R. MiUar. 

THB HUMOUR OF RUSSIA. ThmsUted, with Notes, 
E. I* Bode, and an Introduction by StqmiaL 
hth so Illustrations by Paul Frteaeny. 

THB HUMOUR OF JAPAN. Translated, with an 
Introduction, by A. M. With Illustrations by George 
Bigol (from Drawings made in JqianX [Impftpmtmtion. 
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IBSEN'S PROSE DRAMAS. 

Edited bt WILLIAM ARCHER. 

Complete in Five Vols. Crown 8vO| Cloth, Prlo« 8/6 each. 

SM of Fiv« Vols., in C«s^ 17/61 In Half Moroooo, in Caso, 32/6. 

** W MTM mi tMsi t§ k$ shtwu wtm mmt W9mim 09 tA^ mm; mmi mi fint U 
it wmrt ikmm wi emm tmiurt* • • • AU Ikt$m*i tkmfmeUrs tpemk mmd mti ms if 
thmjf fcwrv kypm$iii$d^ mnd undit tJUir trmmtmi^t imtmrimm* dimmmd tm ranmj 
tJknmsgiVii, Tkmr§ mvtr wmt sucA m min0r kild up tm mmtmrg brfmm: it it 
tm imnrikU^ • • • Ktf wf mtui rthtm tm IHtm^ with kit rtmmnthtt tmrgtty^ 
kit ftmmrttkti tlnint-U^i^ untii wi^ im^ kmvt grmwm ttrmmg mmd Umrntd /# 
fma ikt nmktt^-if mettstmry^ tk$ JU^ mmd kUtdit q^ rml iij^^^SfmikXMM, 
(Loodod). 

Vol. L ••a DOLL'S HOUSE." "THE LEAGUE OF 
YOUTH" and "THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY." Wlih 
Portrait of the Author, and Biographical Inttodtiction bf 
WiLLiioc Archer. 

Vol, IL ••GHOSTS," "AN ENEMY OF THE FEOPLEi" 
and "THE WILD DUCK." With an lotroductory Note. 

Vol. in. "LADY INGER OF 6STRAT,» «THE VIKINGS 
AT HELGELAND," "THE PRETENDERS." With an 
Introductory Note and Portrait of Ibsen. 

Vol. IV. "EMPEROR AND GALILEAN." With an 
Introductory Note by WiLUAM Archer. 

Vou V. "ROSMERSHOLM," -THE LADY FROM THE 
SEA," •^HEDDA GABLER." Translated by WiLLUM 
Archer. With an Inuoductory Note. 

The teqaenee of the playt in mck mhumt it dirooolociad % the eooiplete 
let of volnmet eonprisiof the dnmat thus pceteate thein la chcoaol«s>cal 
order. 

"The art of proM translation does not perhaps enjoy a fery high Ktcrary 
status in England, hot we have no hesitation la numbcrioe the prtsent 
version of Ihsen, so fitr as It has gone (Vols. I. and IL), aoMOg the veiy 
best adiievenents. In that kind, ol ovr generatko.'*<— ^«iii6»|y. 

"We have seldom. If ever, net with i 
Idiomatic."— ^/«tfnr ffermy. 
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SPANISH GERMAN 

NORWEGIAN 



CONTENT& 
Himii t9 TramtlUn^Evtrydty Ex^nssi&ns^ArrMng ai 
mndLemdn^ m Rmhvay SUUiott^Cttsiom Hausi Enqmriis—In 
|! i mTVmiti'^imBMfiitmdlUstaMraHi—AimnHotei^PayiHgaH 

_ HUdBiU^Emqmirits in m T cwn On Board Ship^Embarking 
and DUtinbaHd9^^Ex€uni9H ky Carriai^o^Enqtdriis as U 
DUfgauu^EnquirUs as U Boats^Eng9gii^ Apmrinunis^ 
\ Wmhing List and Dt^s of Wotk^Rssiaurani VocoMary^ 

< {; leUprmmsandLtiton^ €ic^ iia 



The eootdits of tbett little handbooks are ao arranged a* to 
parak direct and iamwdiate re fe re n ce. All dialpgnct or enqeiriet iMt 
1 abaohitelf awenfial have been perpoaelf exclvded, nothing 
1 which nigbt conlbie t|^ travelleff rather than aadst 
hhn. AInrhintiaiegiwi fai theintrodoctkNiwhich will befMUMl 
I to ioretgn traveL 
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ead), doth Cover, 2/6 per VoL) 
Morocco, Gilt Top, 5s. 



Count Tolstoy s Works. 



The f^nHowing Vohuncs are alreftdy 



A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR. 

THB COSSACKS. 

IVAN ILYITCH, AND OTHER 

STORIES. 
MY REUGION. 
UFB. 

MY CONFESSION. 
CHILDHOOD^ BOYHOOD^ 

YOin'H. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF WAR. 
ANNA KAR^NINA. 3/6. 



WHAT TO DO? 

WAR AND PEACE. (4 VOls.) 

THE LONO EXILE, ETC 

SBVASTOPOU 

THE KREIJTZER SONATA, AND 

FAMILY HAPPINESS. 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS 

WITHIN YOU. 
WORK WHILE YE HAVE THft 

LIGHT. 
THE GOSPEL IN BRIEF. 



Uniform with the above— 

IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA. By Dr. Gborg Brandbs. 

Pott 4to, Qoth, Price it. 

PATRIOTISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

To which it appemled a Reply to Criiicttnt of the Work. 

Djr Count Toistoy. 

i/. Booklets by Count Tolstoy. 

Bound In White Grained Boardt, with Gilt Letterins. 



WHERE LOYE IS, THERE GOD 

IS ALSa 
THE TWO PILGRIMS. 
WHAT MEN UYE BY. 



THE GODSON. 

IF YOU NEGLECT THB FIRB» 

YOU DON^ Pirr IT OUT. 
WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A MAN? 



2/- Booklets by Count Tolstoy. 

NEW EDITIONS, REVISEa 

Snail lamo, Cloth, with Embotted Detign on Corer, each coiitalr.ing 

Two Storiet faf Coant Tolttojr, and Two Drawingt faf 

H. R. Millar, In Box, Price St. each. 



Volume I. contains— 

WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD 

IS ALSO. 
THE GODSON. 

Volttme II. contains— 

WHAT MEN UYE BY. 
WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A 
MAN? 



Volume III. contains— 

THE TWO PILGRIMS. 
IF YOU NEGLECT THE HRE^ 
YOU DON^ PUT IT OUT. 

Volume IV. contains— 

MASTER AND MAN. 

Volume V. contains— 

TOLSTOY'S PARABLES. 



London t Walter Scott, Limited, Putcnotter Square. 
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OUR OLD HOME. 
MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. 
THE SNOW IMAGE. 

TRUE STORIES FROM HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 
THE NEW ADAM AND EVE. 
- LEGENDS OF THE PROVINCE HOUSE. 

By OUVBR WENDELL HOLMES. 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLS. 
THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 
THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLS. 
ELSIE VENNER. 

By HENRY THOREAU. 

ESSAYS AND OTHER WRITINGS^ 
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Contemporary Science Series. 

Edited bv HAVELOCK ELLI& 



EVOLUTION OF SEX. By Pro£ Gbddbs and Thomsoic 
.ELECTRICITY IN MODERN LIFE. By G. W. db Tumxbl- 

MANN. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. By Dr. Taylor. 
PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRESSION. By P. Manteoaxxa. 
EVOLUTION AND DISEASE. By J. B. SUTTON. 
THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY. By G. L. GOMMX. 
THE CRIMINAL. By Havelock Ellis. 
SANITY AND INSANITY. By Dr. C Mkrciml 
HYPNOTISM. By Dr. Albbrt Moll (Berlin). 
MANUAL TRAIN INa By Dr. Woodward (St LoaisX 
SCIENCE OF FAIRY TALES. By E. S. HARTLANa 
PRIMITIVE FOLK. By Elie Reclus 
EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE. By Letourneau. 
BACTERIA AND THEIR PRODUCTS. Dr. WoODHEAa 
EDUCATION AND HEREDITY. By C M. GUYAU. 
THE MAN OF GENIUS By Prof! LOMBROSa 
THE GRAMMAR OF SCIENCE. By Prot Pearson. 
PROPERTY: ITS ORIGIN. By Ch. Letourneau. 
VOLCANOES PAST AND PRESENT. By Prof. HUU. 
PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS By Dr. f. F. SvKSS. 
MODERN METEOROLOGY. By Frank Waldo^ Ph.D. 
THE GERM-PLASM. By Professor Weisuann. 6s. 
THE INDUSTRIES OF ANIMALS. By F. HOUSSAY. 
MAN AND WOMAN. By Havelock Ellis. 6s. 
MODERN CAPITALISM, By JOHN A. HOBSON, M.A. 
THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. By F. Podmore, M.A. 
COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. By FroL C L. Morgan. 6s. 
THE ORIGINS OF INVENTION. By O. T. Mason. 
THE GROWTH OF THE BRAIN. By H. H. DONALDSON. 
EVOLUTION IN ART. By ProC A. C Haddon. 
HALLUCINATIONS AND ILLUSIONS By E. Parisr. 6s. 
PSYCHOLOGY OF THE EMOTIONS By Pro£ RiBOT. 6t. 
THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By Dr. E. W. Scrifturx. 6s. 
SLEEP: Its Physiology, pathology, HygixnXi ani> 
Psychology. By Marib dx ManaceTnx. 
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SONNETS OF EUROPE. With Portrait of J. A. Symoodii 
SYDNEY DOBELL. With Portrait of Sydney DobalL 
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BALLADS AND RONDEAUS. Portrait of W. B. Henley. 
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FAIRY MUSIC. Eninrnvinff from Drawing by a B. Brock. 
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IMITATION OF CHRIST. With Engraving, *■ Beca Homo^" 
PAINTER POETS. With Portrait of Walter Chum 
WOMEN POETS. With Portrait of Mra. Browning 
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AMERICAN HUMOROUS VERSE. Portrait of Mark Twate. 
SONGS OF FREEDOM. With Portrait of William Monfa 
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